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PREFACE. 



This littie volume contains definitions of all terms of art 
and science^ with such additional explanations in some 
cases as serve to illustrate something more than the bare 
meaning of the word. It is drawn up with special regard 
to brevity, in order to comprehend within a convenient 
space all words on which the reader may wish for imme- 
diate information. To the juvenile and less informed 
class of readers, a work of this kind cannot fail to be 
acceptable, particularly as it has been so liberally supplied 
with illustrations by means of engravings. Although so 
small in bulk, yet this book will be found to contain a 
vast number of words which are not to be met with in any 
other works whatever, tjie.^i^planation of which is never- 
theless highly necessary for"* those who are not in the 
constant habit of hearing them used in ordinary discourse. 
Of this description are tliie Latin phrases now adopted 
into our language, as Sine qua non, Ne plus ultra, and 
the like. The historical essays on each science, which 
have been expressly composed for this Dictionary, serve 
to show the progress of the arts and sciences from the 
earliest periods to the present. 

January 1, 1830. 
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when inflected by a lens or ipeculnm, by 
which they are prevented meeting in the 
lame point. 

ABETTOR. One who instigates another 
to commit a crime. 

ABEYANCE. The expectancy of an 
estate, honoar, or title. 

ABJURATION. A declaration on oath, 
that the son of James II. and his issue 
have no right to the throne of these king- 
doms; also a voluntary banishment, or 
leaving the realm on oath never to retom. 

ABLACTATION. A sort of ingrafting 
trees, by leaving the graft on its proper 
stock, antil it be ftilly incorporated with 
the new stock. 

ABLATIVE. The sixth case of noons in 
grammar. 

ABLUTION. A religions ceremony of 
washing the body, still ased by the Tnrks 
and Mahomedans ; also the washing away 
the saperflaous salts ont of any body in 
cfaymistry. 

ABOLLA. A kind of military garment 
worn by the Greek and Roman stddiers. 

AB011A8US (in Comparative Ana- 
tomy). The fourth stomach of ruminating 
animals. 

ABORIGINES. The ancient and origi- 
nal inhabitants of Italy, supposed to have 
been conducted into Latinm by Saturn; 
also the original inhabitants of any country. 

ABOUT. A sea term, signifying the situa- 
tion of a ship immediately after she has 
tacked. 

ABRAUM. A kind of red clay used by 
cabinetjnakers to deepen the colour of 
new mohogany. 

ABREAST. Side by side ; a sea term, ap- 
plied to two or more ships ranged together. 

ABRIDGING (in Algebra). The re- 
ducing a compound equation to a more 
simple furm. , 

ABRIDGMENT. Hie bringing the con- 
tents 6f a book within a short compass; in 
Law, the shortening a count or declaration. 

ABSCESS. An inflammatory tumour 
ccmtaining purulent matter. 

ABSCISSE. The part of any diameter 
or axis of a curve line, cut off by a per- 
pendicular line, called the ordinate. 

ABSOLUTION. The forgiveness of sins, 
which the Romish Church claims to itself 
the power of granting; in Civil Law, a 
sentence whereby the party accused is de- 
clared innocent of tlie crime laid to his 
charge. 

ABSORBENTS. Medicines that have 
the power of drying up redundant humours; 
also what causes acids to effervesce, as 
quick lime, sods, &c 
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ABSORBENT VESSELS. Vessels 
which carry any fluid into the blood, as 
the inhalent arteries. 

ABSORPTION (in Chymistry). The 
conversion of a gaseous fluid into a liquid 
or solid, on being united with some other 
soUd. 

ABSTERGENTS. Medicines for cleans- 
ing the body fhxn impurities. 

ABSTINENCE. An absUining from 
meat diet, as practised in the Romish 
Church. 

ABSTRACTION (in Logic). The intel- 
lectual act of separating accidents or qua- 
lities from the subjects in which they re- 
side, as whiteness from snow or a wall, &c ; 
animal from man or the brutes; in Chy- 
mistry, the process of drawing off by dis- 
tillation any part of a compound, and re- 
turning it again any number of times to be 
redistilled. 

ABUTMENTS. The extremities of any 
body ac^oining another, as the extremities 
of a bridge resting on the banks or sides 
of a river. 

ABYSS. Any deep place that is bottom- 
less, or supposed to be so, as the deepest 
or unfathomable parts of the sea. 

ACACIA A beautiful shrub, a species 
of which bears rose-coloured flowers. 

ACADEMICS. A sect of ancient philo- 
sofrfiers ; the term is sometimes applied to 
the followers of Socrates and Plato. 

ACADEMY. A school or college for the 
improvement of arts and science, so called 
fh>m the grove of Academus in Athens, 
where Plato kept his school of philosophy. 
The first modem school of this name is 
said to have been established by Charle- 
magne at the instance of Alcuin, an Eng- 
lish monk. This was followed by the 
Academia Secretomm Naturae, established 
at Naples by Baptista Porta in 1560, and 
the Academia Lyncei at Rome, &c. 

ACANTHUS (in Botany). Bearsbreech, 
or Brank Ursine, a plant, the leaves of 
which resemble those of the thistle; in 
Architecture, an ornament representing the 
leaves of the ancient acanthus, and used in 
the capitals of the Corinthian and Compo- 
site orders. 

ACCELERATION. Increased velocity 
of motion, particulariy applied to falling 
bodies tending towards the centre of the 
earth by the force of gravity. 

ACCENT. The raising or lowering of 
the voice in pronouncing certain words or 
syllables; also the marks on the words or 
syllables, as the acute accent marked thus 
('), the grave accent thus (^), the circum- 
flex thus C). 
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ACTIVE. An epithet for nvhat conuna- 
nicates action or motion to another thing. 
ACTOR. One wlio acts a part; a player. 
ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. Statutes or 
laws paitsed by the two houses of parlia- 
ment, and assented to by the king. They 
are distinguished into Public General Acts, 
wliidi are judicially taken notice of as such 
by all judges and justices; Local and Per- 
sonal Acts, wliich may be especially pleaded 
in courts of law, or elsewhere, and be ju- 
dicially taken notice of; Private Acts which 
are printed, and Private Acts which are not 
printed. 

ACTUARY. A derk that registers the 
Acts of Convocation, or that compiles mi- 
nutes of the proceedings of any public 
company. 

ACUMEN. Acuteness or sharimess of 
talent. 

ACUPUNCTURATION. A method of 
Ueeding, in use among the Chinese and 
Japanese, by making punctures or pricks 
with a gold or sOver needle in any part of 
the body. It is diiefly employed in head- 
adies, convulsions, lethargies, &c. 

A. D. Anno Domini, In the Year of our 
Lord. 

ADAGIO. Softly, leisurely; a term in 
music books, denoting the lowest time ex- 
cept the grave, as * adagio, adagio.' 

ADAMANT. The hardest sort of dia- 
mond. 

ADAMANTINE SPAR. A sort of earth 
brought fh>m India and China, that is of 
the hardness of adamant 

ADDER. A small poisonous serpent with 
plaits on the belly, and scales under the tail ; 
it is not rare in Britain. 

ADDITION. The first of the four funda- 
mental rules in arithmetic, whereby several 
small sums are added or cdlected into one 
that is larger. 

ADHESION. The property of certain 
bodies to attract other bodies to themselves, 
or the force by which diey adhere to each 
other. Adhesion denotes a union to a cer- 
tain point between two distinct bodies; 
cohesion, the union of the parts of the same 
body so as to form one mass. 

AD INFINITUM. Indefinitely, or to 
infinity. 

ADIPOCERK A substance resembling 
spermaceti, which is formed from an animal 
in its progress towards decomposition. 

AD IT. The shaft or entrance into a mine. 

ADJECTIVE. A part of speech in gram. 

mar, which is added to a noun to qualify 

its significati<in, as bitter, sweet, &c 

ADJUTANT. One who assists a superior 

otker in a regiment; the ac^utant-general 
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assists the general with his counsel and 
personal service. 

AD LIBITUM. At pleasure. 

ADMEASUREMENT (in Law). A writ 
against those who usurp more than their 
own diare, as the Admeasurement of Pas- 
ture, or the Admeasurement of Dower. 

ADMINISTRATOR (in Law). The per. 
son to whom the estate and effects of an 
intestate are committed, for which he is to 
be accountable when required. 

ADMIRAL. An officer of the first rank 
and command in a fleet. The Lord High 
Admiral has the government of the king's 
navy. The admiral of the fleet is the high- 
est officer in the command of a fleet. 
There are besides two gradations of admi- 
rals, namely, the vice admiral and the 
rear admiral, each of which is distinguished 
into three classes by the colour of their 
flags, as white, blue, and red. 

ADMIRALTY. The oflice of the Loiti 
High Admiral, whether disdiarged by one 
person, or by several commissioners called 
Lords of the Admiralty. 

ADMONITIO FUSTIUM. A punish- 
ment among the Romans, which consisted 
in beating the offender with vine branches. 

ADONAI. The name of Jehovah among 
the Jews. 

ADONIS. A beautiful youth, the fa- 
vourite of Venus, who was killed by a 
wild boar. 

ADOPTION. A practice among the 
Greeks and Romans, of making a person 
one's heir, and investing him with all the 
rights and privileges of a son. 

ADORATION. A mode of reverence or 
worship ancientiy shown to the gods by 
raising the right hand to the mouth, and 
gently applying it to the lips; also, in ge- 
neral, any outward sign of worship, by 
kissing the hand or feet, walking barefoot, 
and the like. 

AD VALOREM. According to the value. 

ADVANCE (in Commerce). Money 
paid before goods are delivered, work 
done, or any consideration given. 

ADVANCED-GUARD, or Van-guard 
(in the Military Art). The first line or 
dividon of an army ranged or marching 
in order of battle. 

ADVENT. The coming of our Saviour; 
also the festival commemorative of the 
Advent, which ftdls about a month before 
Christmas. 

ADVERB. A part of speech in gram- 
mar, added to a verb to complete its 
signification, as largely, neatly, &c 

ADVERSARIA. A term among literary 
men for a coiamon-^!bo& \Mok., wherein 
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they enter 'whatever occurs to them in 
reading or conversation that is worthy of 
notice. 

ADVERTISEMENT. Any printed pub- 
lication of circomstances, either of public 
or private interest, particularly that in- 
serted in the newspapers. 

ADULT (in civU law). Any person be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and twenty- 
five. 

ADULTERATION. The debasing of 
the coin by die mixture of impure metals; 
also the debasing and corrupting any arti- 
cle of trade by putting improper ingredients 
in it, as is done very frequently by balcers, 
brewers, and other traders. 

ADVOCATE A pleader in civil or 
ecclesiastical causes. The Lord Advocate 
is an officer of state in Scotland, who 
pleads in all causes of the crown, or where 
the king is concerned. 

ADVOWSON (in Law). A right of pre. 
sentation to a vacant church or benefice. 
He who possesses this right is called the 
patron of the living. 

.^BDILE. A Roman magistrate who had 
the charge of all public buildings, particu- 
lariy temples and theatres, also of all streeti, 
highways, &c. 

iGGIS. A shield, particularly Jupiter's 
shield. 

iENEID. The title of Virgil's poem, in 
which he celebrates the adventures of 
yEneas. 

iEOLIAN HARP. A number of strings 
so disposed as to produce a set of musical 
tones by the action of the wind upon them. 

iEOLIG DIALECT. One of the five 
dialects of the Greelc tongue. 

iGOLIPILE. A hollow metal ball vridi 
a dender pipe, used to show the converti- 
bility of water into steam. 

JEEiA, or ERA. Any date, period, or 
event from which a calculation of years is 
made to commence. The principal aeras 
are the vulgar, or Christian aera, dated 
from the birth of our Saviour; the aera of 
tlie creation, dated by Usher and most 
chroncrfogists 4004 years before the vulgar 
aera ; the aera of the Olympiads, dated about 
776 years before the vulgar aera ; the aera of 
the building of Rome, according to Varro, 
is 753 years before Christ; the aera of Na- 
bonassar, so dated from Nabonassar the 
first king of Babylon, 747 years before 
Christ; the aera of the Hegira, or the Ma- 
hometan aera, dated from the hegira or 
flight of Mahomet from Mecca, dated about 
022 years after Christ, or the vulgar aera. 

AEROLITES. Air stones, or meteoric 
itonesiSil/ifl^ihMn tAe afmospbere. These 
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are semimetallic substances, the descent of 
which, though mentioned several times in 
history, has not been authenticated until 
these few years. The fact is, however, by 
recent and frequent oI>8ervations now put 
beyond all doubt. Two showers of stones 
are recorded by Livy and Julius Obsequens 
to have happened at Rome in the reign of 
Tullus Hostilius, and during the consulate 
of C. Martius and M. Torquatus; a sliower 
of iron, in Lucania, mentioned by Pliny, 
andashower ofmereury by Dion. Among 
the modems, Carden speaks of about 12,000 
stones, one of 120 lbs. another of 60 lbs. that 
fell at Padua in Italy, in 1510; Gassendi, 
of a stone of 59 lbs. on Mount Vaiser in 
Provence; Muschenbrock of two large 
stones in Ireland ; St Amand de Baudin 
and others of a great shower of stones in 
the environs of Agen, in 1700; the earl of 
Bristol of twelve stones at Sienna in Tus- 
cany, in 1794; captain Topham of a stone 
of 56 lbs. at Wold Cottage in Yorkshire, 
in 1795; Dr. Southey of a stone of 10 lbs. 
in Portugal, in 1796; Philosophical Maga- 
zine, of a mass of iron 70 cubic feet, in 
America, in 1800; and M. Fourcroy of 
several stones from 10 lbs. to 17 lbs. that fell 
near L'Aigle in Normandy, besides other 
instances equally well attested. The larger 
sort of these stones have been seen as lumi- 
nous bodies to move with great velocity, 
descending in an oblique direction, and 
frequently with a loud hissing noise, re- 
sembling that of a mortar shell when pro- 
jected from a piece of ordnance. Though 
different fh>m every other luiown terrestrial 
substance, yet these stones perfectly resem- 
ble each other, having the same appearance 
of semimetallic matter, coated on the out- 
side with a thin black incrustation, and 
being in their chymical composition very 
similar. The stone which fell at L'Aigle 
in France, in 1803, was found to contain 
of silica 54 parts, oxyde of iron 36, mag- 
nesia 9, oxyde of nickel 3, sulphur 2, lime 
1; their specific gravity is also nearly the 
same, being about 3 and a half that of 
common water. 

AERONAUT. One who sails or floats 
in the air in a balloon. 

AEROSTATION. The modem art of 
raising bodies into and navigating the air, 
by means of rarefied air collected within, 
an envelope, commonly called a balloon 
(see Balloon). 

AEROSTATION, History op. This 
art is founded on the principle that any 
body which is speci^c^iVv ^^^^^ ^wcv ^i^ 
atmospheric air wVW ^)e \iwv3i>j«A. xv^ Xs^ \X. 
and ascend *, a pnucVpVe viVatVi Y«A. ^««Xa.- 
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less loog been known, although the appli- 
cation of it to any practical purpose is 
altogether a modem invention. It is true 
that we read of the attempt which was 
made by Dtedalns and his son Icarus to 
pass through the air by means of artificial 
wings, in which the former is said to have 
incceeded, but this is commonly reckoned 
among the fables of the ancients. Dr. Black, 
in his lectures in 1767 and 1768, was the 
first who, after Mr. Cavendish's discovery 
of the specific gravity of inflammable air, 
threw out the suggestion that if a bladder. 
Sufficiently light and thin, were filled with 
air, it would form a mass lighter than the 
same bulk of atmospheric air, and rise in 
it. But want of leisure prevented him from 
trying the experiment, the honour of which 
belonged to Mr. Cavallo, who commnni. 
cated the result to the Royal Society, on 
Che 20th of June in that year. After having 
made several unsaccessftilexperiments widi 
bladders and skins, he succeeded at length 
in making soap balls, which being inflated 
with inflammable air, by dipping the end 
of a nnall glass tube, connected with a 
bladder containing the air, into a thick 
solution of soap, and gendy compressing 
the bladder, ascended rapidly. These were 
the first sort of inflammable air balloons 
that were made. But while philosophers 
in Britain were thus engaged in experi- 
ments on this subject, two brothers, in 
France, Stephen and John Mon^olfier, 
paper manufacturers of Annonay , had made 
rapid advances towards carrying the pro- 
ject into execution. Their idea was to form 
an artificial doud by enclosing smoke in a 
fine silk bag ; and having applied burning 
paper to an aperture at the bottom, the 
air thus became rarefied, and the bag as- 
cended to the height of 70 feet. This ex- 
periment was made at Avignon, about the 
middle oithe year 1782,and wasfollowed by 
other experiments, all tending to prove the 
practicability of the scheme. An inmiense 
bag of linen, lined with paper, and contain- 
ing upwards of 23,000 cubic feet, was found 
to have a power of lifting about 500 pounds, 
including its own weight. Burning diopped 
straw and wool under the aperture of the 
machine caused it to swell and ascend in 
the space of ten minutes to the height of 
0000 feet : when exhausted, it fell to the 
ground at the distance of some thousand 
feet from the place where it ascended. In 
an experiment tried before the Academy 
of Sciences, a large balloon was made to 
Ufl eight persons frmn the ground, who 
would have been carried away had the 
mactUae aot been kept down with fiMTce. 



On the repetition of the experimeift before 
the king at Versailles, with a balloon near 
60 feet high and 43 in diameter, a sheep, 
a cock, and a duck, the first animals that 
ever ascended in a balloon, were carried 
up about 1440 feet, and after remaining in 
the air about eight minutes, came to the 
ground in perfect safety, at the distance of 
10,200 feet from the place of ascent. Em- 
boldened by this experiment, M. Pilatre 
de Rozier offered himself to be the first 
aerial adventurer. A new machine was 
accordingly prepared, with a gallery and 
grate, &;c to enable the person ascending 
to supply the fire with fuel, and thus keep 
up the machine as long as he {leased. On 
the 15di of October, 1783, M. Pilatre took 
his seat in the gallery, and, the machine 
being inflated, he rose to the height of 84 
feet, and, after keeping it afloat about four 
minutes and a half, he gently descended : 
he then rose again to the height of 210 feet, 
and the third time 262. In the descent, a 
gust of wind having blown the machine 
over some large trees, M. Pilatre extricated 
himself by throwing straw and wool on the 
fire, which raised him at once to a suffi- 
cient height, and in this manner he found 
himself able to ascend or descend to a cer- 
tain height at pleasure. Some time after, 
he ascended with M. Girond de Yilette to 
the height of 330 feet, hovering over Paris 
at least nine minutes, in sight of all the 
inhabitants, and the machine keeping all 
the while a steady position. In 1783, he 
undertook a third aerial voyage with the 
Marquis d'Arlandes, and in the space of 
twenty-five minutes went about five miles. 
In this voyage they met with several differ- 
ent currents of air, the effect of which was 
to give a very sensible shock to the machine. 
They were also in danger of having the 
machine burnt altogether, if the fire had 
not been quickly extinguished by means of 
a sponge. After this period aerostatic ma- 
chines were elevated by inflammable air 
enclosed, instead of fire, with which Messrs. 
Roberts and Charles made the first experi- 
ment. In this case the bag was composed 
of lutestring, varnished over with a solu- 
tion of elastic gum, called caoutchouc, and 
was about 13 English feet in diameter. 
After being filled with considerable diflB- 
culty, it was found to be 35 pounds lighter 
than an equal bulk of common air. With 
this they ascended, and in three quarters 
of an hour traversed fifteen miles. Their 
sudden descent was occasioned by a rup- 
ture which happened to the machine when 
it was at its greatest height Oft a subse- 
quent day the vaacMe ^nidemen nude an 
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ascent in a balloon filled with inflammable 
Air. Tliis machine was formed of gores of 
silk, covered with a varnish of caoutchoac, 
of a spherical figure, and measuring 27 feet 
6 inches in diameter. A net was spread 
•ver the upper hemisphere, and fastened 
t* a hoop which passed round the middle 
of the balloon. To this a sort of car was 
smpended, a few feet below the lower part 
<^ ;he balloon ; and in order to prevent the 
bunting of the machine, a valve was placed 
in it, by opening of which some of the in- 
flammable air might be allowed to escape. 
Ii the car, which was of basket-work, and 
covered with linen, the two adventurers 
took their seats in the afternoon of the 1st 
of December, 1783. At the time the bal- 
loon rose the barometer was at 30°. 18^. 
and it continued rising until the barometer 
fell to 27*^, from which they calculated that 
they had ascended 600 yards. By throw- 
ing out ballast occasionally they found it 
{H^acticable to keep nearly the same dis- 
tance finora the earth during the rest of their 
voyage, the mercury fluctuating between 
27° and 27^ 65\ and the thermometer be- 
tween 53° and 57° the whole time. They 
continued in the air an hour and three 
quarters, and alighted at the distance of 
27 miles from Paris, having suffered no 
inc(Hivenience, nor experienced any of the 
contrary currents described by the marquis 
d'Arlandes. M. Roberts having alighted, 
and much of the inflammable gas still re- 
maining, M. Charles determined on taking 
another voyage. No sooner therefore was 
the balloon thus lightened of 130 pounds of 
its weight, than it arose with immense ve- 
locity, and in 20 minutes was 9000 feet 
above the earth, and out of sight of all ter- 
restrial objects. The globe, which had be- 
come flaccid, now began to swell, and 
when M. Charles drew the valve, to prevent 
the balloon from bursting, the inflammable 
gas, which was much warmer than the 
external air, for a time diffused a warmth 
around, but afterwards, a considerable 
dhange was observable in the temperature. 
His fingers were benumbed with cold, 
wliich also occasioned a pain in his right 
ear and jaw, but the beauty of the prospect 
compensated for these inconveniences. The 
•on, which had been set on his ascent, 
became again visible for a short time, in 
consequence of the height which he had 
reached. He saw for a few seconds vapours 
rising from the valleys and rivers. The 
dottds seemed to rise Arom the earth, and 
edilect one upon the other ; only their colour 
was gray and obscure from the dimness of 
the light By the Ught of the moon he 



perceived that the machine was turning 
round with him, and that there were con- 
trary currents which brought him back 
again : he also observed with surprise, that 
the wind caused his banners to point up- 
wards, although he was neither rising nor 
descending, but moving horizontally. On 
alighting in a field about three miles distant 
from the place where he set out, he calcu- 
lated that he had ascended, at this time 
not less than 10,500 feet Hitherto all ex- 
periments of this kind had been unattended 
with any evil consequences, but an attempt 
which was made to put a small aerostatic 
machine with rarefied air under an inflam- 
mable air balloon, proved fatal to the adven- 
turers, M. Pilatre de Rozier and M. Ro- 
maine. Their inflammable air balloon was 
about 37 feet in diameter, and the power of 
the rarefied air one was equivalent to about 
60 pounds. Tliey were not long in the air 
when the inflammable air balloon was seen 
to swell considerably, and the aeronauts 
were observed, by means of telescopes, to 
be very anxious to descend, and busied in 
pulling the valve and giving every possible 
facility of escape to the inflammable air, 
but, in spite of all their endeavours, the 
balloon took fire without any explosion, 
and the tmfortunate gentlemen were pre- 
cipitated to the earth at the height of about 
three quarters of a mile. M. Pilatre seemed 
to have been dead before he came to the 
groimd ; but M. Romaine was found to be 
alive, although he expired immediately 
after. Hie ill success of this experiment, 
which had been made for the purpose of 
diminishing the expense of inflating the 
machine with gas, did not interrupt the 
progress of aerostation. Aerial voyages 
continued to be made on the old scheme. 
The first trial in England was made by 
Vincent Lunardi, an Italian, on the 15th 
of September, 17S4. His balloon, the di- 
ameter of which was 33 feet, was made of 
oiled silk, painted in alternate stripes of 
blue and red. From a net, which went 
over about two thirds of the balloon, de- 
scended 45 cords to a hoop hanging below 
it, and to which the gallery was attached. 
Instead of a valve, the aperture at the neck 
of the balloon, which was in the shape of 
a pear, served for admitting or letting out 
the inflammable air. The air for filling the 
balloon was produced from zinc, by means 
of diluted vitriolic acid. M. Lunardi as- 
cended from the Artillery Ground, at two 
o'clock, having with him a dog, a cat, and 
a pigeon. He was obliged to throw out 
some of his baiViaAt, Vci OT^ex V> <X«»x ^« 
houses, "when \\e to*fc U> *, caiosJv^«wj5^«fe 
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height, proceeding fint H. W, by W. and 
then neiudy N. About half after three he 
descended very near the earth, and landed 
the cat, which was half dead with the cold ; 
he ^n reascended by throwing out some 
more of his ballast, and ten minates past 
four he alighted in a meadow near Ware, 
in Hertfordshire. His thermometer stood 
in the course of his voyage as low as 29°. 
and he observed that the drops of water 
collected round the balloon were frozen. 
The second aerial voyage in England was 
performed by Mr. Blanchard, on the 16th 
of October in the same year, in which he 
was accompanied by Mr. Shelden, professor 
of anatomy at the Royal Academy, the first 
Englishman that adventured in such an 
excursion. They ascended a few minutes 
past 12 o'clock, and after proceeding about 
14 nules beyond Chelsea, Mr. Blanchard 
landed Mr. Sheldon, reascended alone, and 
finally landed near Rumsey, in Hampshire, 
about 75 miles from London, which was at 
the rate of about 20 miles an hour. Mr. 
Blanchard ascended so high, that he felt a 
difficulty in breathing ; and a pigeon, which 
flew (hun the boat, laboured for some time 
to sustain itsdf, but was at length com- 
pelled to retom and rest on the boat 

Aerial voyages now became frequent in 
England and elsewhere, and afibrded no- 
tiiing worthy of notice before the ascent of 
M. €ramerin, in 1802, who undertook the 
aingnlar and desperate experiment of de- 
scending by means of a parachute. (See 
Parachuts.) In this descent it was ob- 
served that the parachute, with the appen- 
dage of cords and the basket in which M. 
Gamerin had seated himself, vibrated like 
the pendulum of a clock, and at times the 
vibrations were so violent, that more than 
once the parachute and the basket seemed 
to be on the same level, or quite horizontal, 
which presented a terrific spectacle of dan- 
ger to the spectator. They diminished, 
however, as M. Gamerin approached the 
earth, and he was landed in safety, though 
strongly afiected with the violent shocks 
. that his frame had experienced. Various 
excursions have since been made by Mr. 
Sadler, Mr. Green, and others. 

AETITES, or Eagls-stone. A stone so 
called, because it was originally found in 
eagles* nests. It is a sort of ore of a kid- 
ney shape, imbedded in iron-shot clay. 

AFFECTUOSO. In an affecting style; 
a term in music books at the beginning of 
a movement. 

AFFIDAVIT. An oath in writing, taken 
before some person who is legally autho- 
iized to administer tAe same. 



AGE 

AFFINITY (in CivULaw). Therelation- 
ship in which each of the parties married 
stand to the kindred of the other. 

AFFINITY (in Chymistry). The attrac- 
tive power observable in the different parts 
of bodies, by which they combine ; as the 
affinity of sulphuric acid for potash ani 
lime. 

AFFIRMATION (in Law). The cm- 
finning the sentence of an inferior coort ; 
as when the decree of the Lord Chancellor 
is affirmed by the House of Lords : also the 
simple deduction of a Quaker to the truth 
of a matter, which is taken in the place •€ 
an oath. 

AFFRAY. A skinnish or fighting be- 
tween two or more. 

AGARIC. An excrescence, or scrt of 
mushroom, which grows on trees. 

AGATE. A precious stone, first found in 
Sicily ; it is a mineral composed of various 
substances, as chalcedony, cornelian, jasper, 
&c ; also a stone of the agate kind engraven 
by art, which constitutes among antiquari- 
ans a species of gems. 

AGE. A certain period or limit of time, 
marked for the convenience of chronology 
and history by some remarkable events. 
Chronologers commonly reckon seven such 
ages, namely, 1. From the creation to the 
deluge. 2. From the deluge to the birth of 
Abraham. 3. From the birth of Abraham 
to the departure of the Israelites out of 
E^pt. 4. From the departure of the Isra- 
elites to the building of the temple by 
Solomon. 5. From the laying the founda« 
tion of the temple to the reign of Cyrus in 
Babylon. 6. From the reign of Cyrus to 
the coming of Christ. 7. Since the birth 
of our Saviour. Chronologers are generally 
agreed as to the dividing the time from the 
creation into seven ages, but they differ 
materially as to the time contained in these 
periods. The poets distinguished the period 
of the world into four ages ; namely, into 
the golden age, or the age of simplicity 
and happiness ; the silver age, which was 
inferior to the golden age in enjoyments; in 
this age man began to till the ground for 
their sustenance. In the brazen age strifes 
and contentions began, which, in the iron, 
were carried to the utmost extent, and 
accompanied with every evil that afflicts 
mankind. It is most probable that this no- 
tion of the four ages was taken fh>m the 
history of the golden image, seen by Nebu- 
chadnezzar in a dream, mentioned in Da- 
niel, by which the first monarchy was 
denoted the golden one, the second silver, 
the third brazen, and the fourth iron. The 
Greeks, wbo dervved their mythology from 
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tbe Eg31>tiaii8, doubtless gathered this idea 
from the same source, and wrought it into 
a Ikble by the ingenuity of their poets. 

AGE. A term in law for those special 
times which enable men and women to do 
that which they could not do before ; thus 
a man may take the oath of allegiance at 
twelve years of age, is at the age of discre- 
tion at fourteen to choose his guardian and 
contract a marriage, and is at ftall age at 
twenty-one. A woman at the age of nine 
is dowable, at twelve may confirm her con- 
sent to marriage, at fourteen may receive 
her land into her own hands, and at twenty- 
one may alienate her lands and tenements. 

AGENT (in Law). A person empowered 
to act for another. 

AGENT (in Physics). Any thing having 
the power to act on another object, as cold 
or heat 

AGGREGATE. An order of plants in 
the linnaean system, having compound 
flowers with separate andiers. 

AGGREGATION (in Chymistry). The 
adhesion of parts of the same kind; as 
pieces of sulphur united by fusion form an 
aggregate. 

AGIO. A term used chiefly in Holland 
and Venice, to denote the difference be< 
tween the bank money and the current 
money, or cash ; as when a merchant stipu- 
lates to receive for his goods 100 livres 
bank money or 105 cash, or current money, 
the agio is said to be 5 per cent 

AGRICULTURE. The art of tilling the 
land according to certain rules of experi- 
ence and science. 

AGRICULTURE, HurroRT of. As the 
ground was, by divine appointment, to fur- 
nish subsistence for man, and after his fall 
he was doomed to procure it by labour, 
hoBbandry, or the practical part of agricul- 
tore, was of necessity the first and most 
important occupation of the descendants of 
Adam ; wherefore we learn from Scripture, 
that his two sons, Abel and Cain, were 
bodi employed in this manner, the former 
being a keeper of sheep, and the latter a 
tfflor of the ground. With what implements 
this work of tillage was carried on, and what 
degree of art was employed in producing the 
flmits of the earth, is left to conjecture |^ but 
writers on those early periods are generally 
agreed that the antediluvians were in pos- 
session of many arts and inventions which 
were in process of time lost, or at least 
but imperfectly retained among the differ. 
ent nations that were scattered abroad after 
the conftision of tongues. Agriculture was 
one of the arts which Noah and his pos* 
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terity retained ; for we find that he culti- 
vated the vine. Those of the line of Shem 
appear to have followed the breeding and 
feeding of cattle : but those of the line of 
Ham, who took possession of Egypt, applied 
themselves to the tilling of the ground, and 
with so much ingenuity, industry, and suc- 
cess, that, owing to the inundations of the 
Nile, and the consequent fertility of the 
soil, Egypt was enabled in the time of 
Abraham, and still more so in the time of 
Joseph, to supply its neighbours with com 
during a period of famine. Nor were the 
inhabitants backward in assif^ng the libe- 
rality of nature : they busied themselves in 
embanking4rrigation,and draining,in order 
to derive all the benefits which the benig- 
nant river was capable of affording them. 
These works are said to have been carried 
on with particular spirit under the auspices 
of Sesostris, ISOO years before the Christian 
aera. So sensible were the Egyptians of 
the blessings which agriculture afforded, 
that, in the blindness of their zeal, they 
ascribed the invention of the art to their 
god Osiris, and the culture of barley and 
wheat to their goddess Isis. 

The Pelasgi, or aboriginal inhabitants of 
Greece, were among the number of those 
who lost all the primeval arts, and fed upon 
acorns and wild fruits, until they were led 
by the B^ptians, with whom they had an 
early communication, to the cultivation of 
the ground. Like them, too, they placed 
their benefoctress Ceres, to whom they 
ascribed the introduction of com, among 
the number of their deities; a goddess whom 
authors agree was no other than the Egyp. 
tian Isis. In the time of Homer, agricul- 
ture was in such esteem that King Laertes 
laid aside his royal dignity, that he &ight 
cultivate a few fields. Hesiod, the contem 
porary of this author, has devoted a whole 
poem to the labours of the field in the 
different seasons of the year. Of other 
writings, among the Greelcs, on agriculture 
little remains,except a treatise by Xenophun 
on rural affairs, and scattered notices on 
the subject in the works of AristoUe and 
Theophrastus; but we learn from Varro, 
that there were in his time not less than 
fifty Greek authors to be consulted on 
agricultural matter. 

The Jews, as Scripture informs us^applied 
themselves, when they came into the land 
of Canaan, to the cultivation of the soil, 
having each their territory allotted to them, 
We may also infer, from the frequent allu- 
sions to this subject in different ^«xVs^ <a>^ 
the Old TeBUmeiiX,t!kiaXYk.vA\i«sAt^ \«»xavA 
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didr principal occnpatioii. The Uws of 
Mows have, many of them, for their object 
the regulation of dieir flocks, their herds, 
and tlitrir fields. David cultivated his own 
land, having oflfeers to take duuge of his 
flodu, his herds, his camds, his asses, and 
luswarelioasesofwineandoil,&c Elisiia 
was in the field with twelve yoke of oxen 
wlien Elijah Ibond him. Besides the flre- 
qoent mentioo of husbandry business in 
diflEieren parts of die sacred vnitings, as die 
digging ol wells, die planting of vineyards, 
the leasing, gathering in, threshing, sifting, 
and winnowing of corn, with a number of 
other things of the like kind. 

That the Carthaginians did not neglect 
agriculture is evident from this, that they 
had writers oa die 8ubject,of whom a £amons 
general, Mago, was one, who is quoted by 
y arro. He wrote no less than twenty-eig^t 
books. It is probablethat,nnder the auspices 
of these people, agriculture flourished in 
Sicily, which was afterwards die granary 
of Rome. 

No subject engaged die attention of the 
Romans more than agriculture, theoretically 
as well as practically. They divided their 
time between war and husbandry; their 
greatest men, in the early ages of the re- 
public, being employed alternately in the 
one and the other. Cincinnatus was taken 
from the iriough to fill the office of dictator ; 
and Regains besought the senate that he 
might return to his litde farm for a 8h<Ht 
time,topreventitfrom being mined. Pliny 
observes, that the Romans ploughed their 
fields with the same diligence that they 
pitched their tents, and sowed their com 
with as much care as they raised their 
armies. When riches had introduced lux- 
ury, and artificial manners and habits, the 
labours of the ffeld were performed by their 
■laves; but there remained many among 
them of the higher orders who directed 
their personal attention to the subject. The 
writings of Cato the Censor, Yarro, Pliny, 
Cidumella, and Palladius, as well as those 
of the poet Virgil, abound with jMractical 
and useftri observatiims on the whole round 
of Cuming business. At the same time they 
all agree in lamenting that agriculture was 
not pursued with the same seal as formerly. 
The great among the Rcmians had town 
booses as well as villas, and living more in 
the former than in the latter, the manage- 
ment of their flinns was left to their bailiffs 
or servants. The ox, which was the prin- 
cipal beast of burden among the Egyptians, 
the Jews, and Grecians, was also highly 
et/eemed Mmoag the JtomauB. Manydirec- 



tiotts for the breeding, breaking, feeding, 
and working this animal are to be found 
in the writers abovementi<med ; as also in 
regard to the management of bees, virhich 
were higlily priced. As to the implements 
of husbandry used among the Romans, the 
description of them not being illustrated by 
any representation, it is not easy to speak 
precisely of them ; but it is dear that they 
used the plough with and without vrheels, 
with and without boards, vrith and vrithont 
coulters, also vrith shares of different con- 
structions. A reaping machine is likewise 
spokoi of both by Pliny and Palladius, 
wliich was driven by an ox; but for die 
most part they cut their com vridi the hand, 
either with the hook dose to the ground, 
or only the ears vrith a curved stick and a 
saw attached to it, or otherwise they cut 
the stalks in the middle, leaving the stubble 
to be afterwards mowed. They tiiireshed 
dther with a machine cfMnposed of rollers, 
or vrith rods or flails, or diey trod it out 
with their feet. Haymaking was perfomed 
among the Romans much in the same man- 
ner as at present. Harrovring the com vras 
particularly recommended by the RtHuan 
writers; who also speak of hoeing, weed- 
ing, watering, draining, and fallowing the 
ground, which was universal among them. 
Agriculture shared the fate of all the other 
arts on the dedine of the em|nre : fnnn the 
time of Pliny to the fifteenth century, diere 
is no work extant on the subject, except 
the Creoponics, which was published by 
ConstanUne Pogonatus, and probably col- 
lected by the emperor himsdf. Crescenaio, 
a writer of B<dogna, was the first who called 
the attention of his countrymen to this sub- 
ject after this long interval. His litde vnttk, 
which was collected from the R(Mnan wri- 
ters, was followed by some other Italian 
productions : but probably nothing contri- 
bated more to give an importance to agri- 
cultural pursuits than the introduction of 
the feudal system, which gave to every man 
a rank and distinction according to the 
quantity of land he either possessed or occu- 
pied ; for not only the great lord, who was 
the owner of the soil, or reaped the firuits 
of it, but also his tenants, who cultivated 
it, were invested with political privileges 
that were ei^oyed by no other members of 
the community; and although the feudal 
burdens and restraints have ceased, yet the 
privileges and advantages attached to the 
possession of landed property still give it 
a paramount advantage. Hence it is, that 
since the revival of the arts, the sdence of 
agriculture has been sealonsly cultivated 
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white colour, and has a certain degree of 
transparency. It is found in Germany, 
France, and Italy, and is used by scolptors 
for statues. 

ALBATROSS, or Uam op War Bird. 
A water fowl, which inliabits most seas 
between the tropics. 

ALBINOS. The white Moors, so called 
by the I^ortuguese; they have flaxen hair, 
blue ndling eyes, and a pale livid white- 
ness. 

ALBUMEN. The white of an egg, and 
any viscous fluid without taste or smell that 
is like it, as the serous part of the blood. 

ALBURNUM. The soft white substance 
in trees next to the liber, or inner bark. 

ALCHEMY. That obsolete branch of 
chymistry which had for its object the 
transmutation of metals into gold; the find- 
ing the panacea, or universal remedy; and 
some other things equally ridiculous. 

ALCOHOL. Commonly called spirit of 
wine, but obtained by distillation in a state 
more ardent and purified than that liquor. 
It is chiefly employed in preparing var- 
nishes, and dissolving gums, resins, &c 
Its antiseptic power makes it useful in pre- 
serving anatomical preparations. 

ALCOR. A small star, adjoining the 
bright one in the middle of the tail of Ursa 
Ma^or. 

ALCORAN. See Koran. 

ALDEBARAN, or Thk Bull's Eye. 
A star of the first magnitude in the constel- 
lation Taurus. 

ALDER. A tree which thrives particu- 
larly in moist places. The principal sorts 
of alder are the round leaved, or common 
alder, the long-leaved, and the dwarf alder. 

ALDERMAN. A superior judge, who 
sat with the bishop in the county courts in 
the time of the Saxons. The alderman is 
now a magistrate next to the mayor in a 
city or borough. 

A-LEE. A sea term, signifying to tiie 
leeside. 

ALEMBIC. A vessel formerly used for 
distilling ; in the place of which retorts are 
now mosdy in use. 

ALEXANDRINK A verse in modern 
poetry consisting often, twelve, or thirteen 
syllables. 

ALGiE. A natural order of plants in the 
Linnean system, containing flags, seaweeds, 
and other marine plants, whose root, leaf, 
and stem are one. 

ALGEBRA. The science of computing 
abstract quantities by means of symbols or 
signs. It is called Specious Arithmetic by 
Yieta, and Universal Arithmetic by New- 
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ton. The first letters of the alphabet, a, b, 
c, dt &c are made to represent known 
quantities; and the last letters x, y, s, to 
represent those that are unknown. The 
operations with these letters are perfumed 
by means of the characters (-f ) for addi- 
tion, ( — ) for subtraction, ( x ) for multipli- 
cation, (-r-) for division, ( = ) for equality. 
ALGEBRA, History op. The term 
algebra is of Arabic original, and is de- 
rived by some from algeabar almocabaleh, 
signifying restitution and comparison, or 
resolution, which properly expresses the 
nature of the thing : others have derived 
it from Geber,a celebrated mathematician. 
This science is not of Very ancient date, 
although it is not possible to fix the exact 
period of its commencement The earliest 
treatise on this subject now extant is that 
of Diophantus, a Greek author of Alexan- 
dria, who flourished about the year 350, 
and wrote thirteen books of Arithmetico- 
rum, of which six only are preserved. 
These books do not contain the elementary 
parts of algebra, only some difficult pro- 
blems respecting square and cube numbers, 
and the properties of numbers in general, 
to which tiie writings of the more ancient 
authors, as Euclid, Archimedes, and Apol- 
lonius might naturally be supposed to have 
given birth. Whether the Arabians took 
their hints from this and similar works 
among the Greeks, and drew out the sci- 
ence of algebra for themselves, or whether 
they more immediately derived it, as they 
did their notation, from the Hindoos, is a 
matter of doubt. It is certain, however, 
that the science was first transmitted by 
the Arabians or Saracens to Europe, about 
the year 1100; and that after its introduc- 
tion the Italians took the lead in its culti- 
vation. Lucas Paciolus, or Lucas de Burgo, 
was one of the first who wrote on the sub- 
ject, and has left several treatises, published 
between the years 1470 and 1509. In his 
principal work, entitied Summa Arithme- 
ticae et Geometriae Proportionumque Pro- 
portionalitatum, published first in 1494, he 
mentions several writers, and particnlariy 
Leonardus Pisanus, otherwise called Bo- 
nacci, an Italian merchant, who, in the 
thirteenth century, used to trade to the sea- 
ports, and thence introduced the science of 
algebra into Italy. After Lucas de Burgo, 
many other Italian writers took up the 
subject, and treated it more at large, as 
Scipio Ferreus, who found out a rule for 
resolving one case of a compound cubic 
equation ; but more especially Hieronymus 
Cai-dan, ^ho, in ten books published in 
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153945, has given the whole doctrine of 
cable equations; for part of which, how- 
ever, he was indebted to Nicholas Tartalea, 
or Tartaglea, of Brescia, a contemporary 
of Cardan's, who paUished a book on cabic 
equations, entitled Qaesite Invenzioni di- 
verse, wiiich appeared in 1506. Cardan 
often osed the literal notation of a, />, c, d, 
&c., but Tartalea made no alteration in the 
forms of expression used by Lacasde Burgo, 
calling the first power of the unknown 
quantity in his language cosa, the second 
censa, die third cnbo, &c writing the names 
of all the operations in words at length, with- 
out using any contractions, except the initial 
R, for root, or radicality. About this time 
the science of algebra also attracted the 
attention uf the €rennans, among whom we 
find the writers Stifelins and Schenbelius. 
Stifelius, in his Arithmetica Integra, pub- 
lished at Nuremberg in 1544, introduced 
the characters -|-, — , and a/, for plus, 
minus, and radix, or root, as he called it ; 
also the initials %,3, yf, for the power 
1, 2, 3, &c, and the numeral exponents 
0, 1, 3, 3, &C. which he called by the name 
of exponens exponent He likewise uses 
the literal notation. A, B, C, D, &c for 
the unknown or general quantities. John 
Schenbelius, who wrote about the same time 
as Cardan and Stifelius, treats largely on 
surds, and gives a general rule for extract- 
ing the root of any binomial or residual, 
a^b, where one or both parts are surds. 
These writers were succeeded by Robert 
Recorde, a mathematician and physician 
of Wales, who in his works, in 1552 and 
1557, on Arithmetic, showed diat the sci- 
ence of algebra had not been overlooked 
In England. He first gave rules for the 
extracting of the roots of compound alge- 
braic quantities, and made use of the terms 
binomial and residual, and introduced the 
8ignofequality,or=. Peletarius, a French 
algebraist, in his work, which appeared at 
Paris in 1558, made many improvements 
on those parts of algebra which had already 
been treated of. He was followed by Peter 
Ramos, v«iio published his Arithmetic and 
Algebra in 1560 ; Raphael Bombelli, whose 
Algebra appeared at Bologna in 1579; and 
Simon Steven, of Bruges, who published 
his Arithmetic in 1585, and his Algebra a 
little after. This latter invented a new cha- 
racter for the unknown quantity, namely, a 
small circle (Q), within which he placed 
the numeral exponent of the power; and 
also denoted roots, as well as powers, by 
nomeral exponents. The algebraical works 
of Vieta, the next most distinguished alge- 



braist, appeared about the year 1600, and 
contain many improvements in the methods 
of working algebraical questions. He uses 
the vowels A, E, I, O, Y, for the unknown 
quantities, and the consonants, B, C, D, 
&c. for the known quantities; and intro> 
duced many terms which are in present 
use, as coefficient, affirmative and nega- 
tive, pure and adfected, &c: also the 
line, or vinculimi, over compound quanti- 
ties (A4*B)* Albert Girard, an ingenious 
Flemish mathematician, was the first per- 
son who, in his Invention Nouvelle en 
I'Alg^bre, &c. printed in 1629, explained 
the general doctrine of the formation of 
the coefficients of the powers from the 
sums of their roots, and their products. 
He also first understood the use of negative 
roots, in the solution of geometrical pro* 
blems, and first spoke of imaginary roots, 
&c The celebrated Thomas Harriot, whose 
work on this subject appeared in 1631, in- 
troduced the uniform use of the letters a, 
bf c, &c; that is the vowels a, e, and o 
for the unknown quantities, and the con. 
sonsonants, 6, c, d, Sec for the known 
quantities; these he joins together like the 
letters of a word, to represent the multi- 
plication or product of any number of these 
literal quantities, and prefixing the numeral 
coefficient, as is usual at present, except 
being separated by a point, thus 5.bbc 
For a root he sets the index of the root 
after the mark a/, as a/3 for the cube root, 
and introduces the characters > and < , 
for greater and less ; and in the reduction 
of equations he arranged the operations in 
separate steps or lines, setting the expla- 
nations in the margin, on the left hand, 
for each line. In this manner he brought 
algebra nearly to the form which it now 
bears, and added also much information 
on the subject of equations. Oughtred, in 
his Clavis, which was first published in 
1631, set down the decimals without their 
denominator, separating them thus 21(56. 
In algebraic multiplications he either joins 
the letters which represent the factors, or 
connects them with the sign of multiplica- 
tion -t-, which is the first introduction of 
this character. He also seems to have first 
used points to denote proportion, as 7 . 9 : : 
28 . 36 ; and for continued proportion has 
the mark -H- • In his work we likewise 
meet with the first instance of applying 
algebra to geometry, so as to investigate 
new geometrical properties: which latter 
subject is treated at large by Descartes, in 
his work on Geometry, published va. \A%T « 
and also by severaX oxk^tv «Qb«e^<»i\. vttv- 
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ANA 



life; Mme will cootiniie to move even when 
the bead is cut off. 

AMPHISCIL A mune applied by geo- 
graphen to the inhabitants of the tonid 
cone. 

AMPHITHEATRE. Adicnlarboihling 
among the andents, having seats entirely 
aroond, and an area in the middle, where 
spectacles were exhibited. Some of these, 
as tbe Cirfisoenm in Rome, could contain 
fnm 50,000 to 90fiOO persons. 

AMPLIFICATION (with Rhetoricians). 
An amfdifying or enlaiig^ig upon an argu- 
ment, either by aggravating or extenuating 
a crime, heightening an eulogium, or en- 
larging a narration, by an enumeration of 
circumstances, so as to excite proper emo- 
tions in the audience. 

AMPLITUDE. An arch of the horizon, 
intercepted between the east or west points 
and die centre of the son or stars at their 
rising and setting. It is called ortive, or 
eastern amfditude, when the star is rising; 
and occiduous, or western, when die star 
is setting. 

AMPLITUDE MA6NETICAL. Is an 
arc of the hcMrizon, contained between the 
son or a star at its rising and setting, and the 
magnetical east or west point of the h<nizon, 
indicated by the magnetical compass, or the 
amplitude or azimuth. 

AMPUTATION (in Surgery). The cut- 
ting off a limb or other part of the body 
with an instrument 

AMULET. A supposed charm or pre> 
servatlve against witchcraft, mischief, or 
diseases. Amulets consist of stone, metal, 
simples, or whatever else the fancy sug- 
gested ; sometimes words or sentences might 
be employed in this maimer. 

AMZEL. A binl of the blackbinl kind, 
belonging to the same genus, merula, in 
the Linnaean system. The ring-amzel is 
remaricable for having a fine broad white 
ring at the lower part of its throat. 

ANA A name given to amusing mis- 
cellanies, consisting of anecdotes, traits of 
character, and incidents relating to any per- 
son or subject. 

ANABASIS. The title of Xenophon's 
description of the younger Cyrus's expedi- 
tion against his brother, in which the writer 
bore a principal part 

ANACHRONISM. An error in chrono- 
l<>Cy> SB when an event is related to have 
happened in the reign of a certain prince, 
inliich happened either before or after. 

ANACLASTICS. Another name for di- 
optrics, or that branch of optics which 
relates to refracted light 
ANACREONTIC VERSE. A sort of 



ANA 

verse so called from the Greek poet Anae- 
reon, by whom it was first used. It con- 
sists of duee feet, generally spondees and 
Iambic. It is adapted to s<^ and tender 
subjects. 

ANAGRAM. The transposition of the 
letters of one word so as to form another, 
as amor changed into Roma. 

ANALEMMA. A projection of die sphere 
on the plane of the meridian, orthographi- 
cally made by straight lines and ellipses, 
die eye being supposed at an infinite dis- 
tance, in an equinoctial point 

ANALEMMA. Is also an instrument, a 
kind cX astrolabe, made either of brass or 
wood, with an iMMizon fitted to it ; it is 
used for finding the time of the sun's rising 
(NT setting, the length of the longest day, 
&c Hie most ancient treatise on this in- 
strument was written by Ptolony, and 
published in 1582, with a Commentary 
by Commandine. Other authors, as Aqui- 
lonius, Jacquet, Deschales, &c have since 
written on the same instrument 

ANALOGY. The relation which tilings 
bear, or are supposed to bear, to each other, 
firom their resemblance or proportion to one 
another; as the analogy between animals 
and plants, from which a similar treatment 
of them in many cases may be inferred. 
Analogy is one of the principal grounds of 
reasoning in matters of experience. 

ANALYSIS (in Logic). The resolution 
oc unfolding of any thing, so as to discover 
its component parts as opposed to synthesis. 
Analysis is the method of finding out truth, 
and synthesis is the method of explaining 
that truth to others. Among mathematicians 
it is die art of discovering the trudi or false- 
hood of a proposition, by supposing the 
question to be solved, and then examining 
the consequences, till some truth is disco- 
vered, or the absiundity and impossibility of 
the proposition is discovered. The analysis 
(tf finite quantities is properly called spe- 
cious arithmetic, or algebra ; the analysis of 
infinite quantities is the method of fluxions 
or differential calculus. 

ANALYSIS (hi Chymistry). Is tiie de- 
composition of bodies, as vegetables and 
minerals, to discover their component parts. 

ANALYTICS. A name given to algebra, 
being nothing else but a general analysis 
of pure mathematics; or else because it 
teaches how to scdve questions, and demon- 
strate theorems, by searching into the Am- 
damental nature and tnme of the thing, 
which is, as it were, resolved into parts, 
or taken to pieces, and then put together 
again. 

ANAMORPHOSIS Cin Perspective and 
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ANATOMY. 



700 bodies, and among the rest some living 
subjects, bat probably, as such a monstroos 
piece of cruelty must have defeated its own 
purpose, this latter part of the story is only 
an exaggeration, llie Romans learnt Anom 
the Greeks the science of anatt)my,a8they 
did most other arts and sciences ; for the 
first rudiments were taught to them by 
Archagathus, a Greelc physician, who first 
established himself at Rome, and afterwards 
by Asclepiades, who flourished in the time 
of Pompey, and gained such repute that 
he was looked upon as a second Hippo- 
crates. He was succeeded by Cassius, who 
was supposed to be the disciple of Ascle- 
piades, Celsus, Rufus, Pliny, Ccelius Aure- 
lianus, and Aratsens, whose works abound 
with anatomical observations, and prove 
that', although their researches were not 
deep, their attention was drawn towards 
the subject. This is also still more evident 
from the works of Galen, who, in point 
(tf accuracy and minuteness of detail, sur- 
passed all that went before him, and also 
all that followed him until within the last 
three centuries. The Arabians and Sara- 
cens, on the decline of the empire, took 
the place of the Greeks and Romans in the 
cultivation of the sciences, but as by the 
tenets of their religion they were prohibited 
from touching dead bodies, and conse- 
quently could not practise dissection, they 
were obliged to content themselves with 
commenting upon Galen. To effect this 
object, we find that AbdoUatiph, a teacher 
of anatomy in the thirteenth century, ex- 
amined and demonstrated the structure of 
the bones by going to the burying grounds; 
and by that means he detected some errors 
in Galen. Although the Europeans were 
not under the same restrictions, yet during 
the middle ages it is certain that the science 
of anatomy made no advances. The best 
treatise then extant,which gained the author 
great repute, and was the standard book 
in the schools, was that of Mnndinns, which 
appeared in 1315, yet this was nothing but 
an abstract of Galen. On the expulsion 
of the Moors, the prejudice against dissec- 
tion abated, and copies of the Greek authors 
having found their way into Europe after 
the sacking of Constantinople, the study of 
anatomy revived considerably in the fif- 
teenth century. Among the Italians, Achil- 
linns Benedictus, Berengarins, and Massa 
added to the stock of anatomical knowledge 
by discoveries of their own from dissections. 
But the most distinguished names among 
the anatomists of that period are those who 
flourished in the following century, namely, 
Vesalim, a native of firoraels, Sylvius in 



France, Gdlnmbus, Fallopius, and Enata- 
chius in Italy, who, ccmtrary to the prac- 
tice of Galen, drew their observations fhnn 
the human body, rather than tmm tliat of 
the brutes. Yesalius gave the names to tibe 
muscles, most of which are retained to this 
day. Gabriel Fallopius, in his treatise en- 
titled Observationes'Anatomicae, pnblidied 
in 1561, improved upon the descriptions (tf 
Yesalius. The Opuscula Anatomica of Bar- 
tholomaeus Eustachius, published in 1563, 
have ever been admired fbr the correctness 
and exactness of their descriptions. His 
plates, which were intended for a large 
and complete work on the subject, were 
not published until 150 years after, when, 
being found in an old cabinet, they were 
edited by Lancisi, the pope's physician, who 
added a short explanatory text, because 
that of Eustachius could not be found. The 
next in the list of distinguished anatomists 
must be reckoned our Harvey, who, after 
having studied in Italy under Fabricius ab 
Aquapendente, was led by the writings of 
his master to consider the manner in which 
the blood was circulated over the whole 
body, and the offices of the several vessels. 
Fabricius published an account of the valves 
which lie discovered in the veins. This 
discovery affected the established doctrine 
of all ages, that the veins carried the blood 
from the liver to all parts of the body for 
nourishment ; and Harvey was led by this 
to consider more narrowly the functions 
of the heart and the vascular system. Hie 
result of his investigation was, that the 
heart is the grand reservoir of the blood, 
that the arteries, which had hitherto been 
considered as air vessels, were the channels 
by which it was conveyed to all parts of 
the body, and the veins were the channels 
by which it was carried back to the heart. 
His doctrine at first met with considerable 
opposition, but farther researches put it -at 
length beyond all question, and led to other 
discoveries of considerable importance. The 
lacteals, or vessels which carry the chyle 
to the intestines, were discovered by As- 
celins, an Italian; the thoracic duct by 
Pecquet, in 1651 ; the lymphatics by Tho- 
mas Bartholine, a Danish anatomist; be- 
sides numerous other discoveries which were 
made by the help of magnifying glasses. 
These were first brought into use by Mai- 
pighi, after by Laurentins Bellinns, a dis- 
tinguished anatomist of Italy, Swammer- 
dam, Van Horn, De Graaf, and other 
Dutch anatomists, particularly Antonius 
Liewenhoeck, of Delft, who improved on 
Malpighi's use of microscopes, and succeed^ 
ed in discovering globules in the blood. 
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noned by our Savioar to preach Hut gospel 
to all nations. 

APOSTROPHE. A figure of speech, 
by which the orator tnms from his sabject 
to address a perstm either absent or dead. 
Mi if he were present. 

APOSTROPHE (in Grammar). A mark 
of contraction in a word ; thus, lov*d for 
loved. 

APOTHECARY. Properly the keeper 
of a medicine shop; bnt more generally 
one who practises die art of pharmacy, or 
of compounding medicines. In London, 
apothecaries are one of the city companies, 
and are exempted, by stat. 9 Geo. I. ftom 
senring upon juries or in parish offices. 
Tliey are obliged to make up their medi- 
cines according to the formulas prescribed 
in the college dispensatory, and are liable 
to have their shops visited by the censors 
of the college, who are empowered to 
destroy such medicines as they .do not 
diink good. 

APOTHEOSIS. Deification,or the cere. 
mony of placing am<Hig the gods, which was 
frequent am<Hig the ancients. This honour 
was conferred on several of the Rranan 
emperors at their decease. 

APPANNAGE, or APPENNAGE. 
Lands set apart as a portion for the king's 
younger children in France. 

APPARATUS. A set of instruments or 
utenrils necessary for practising any art, 
as a snrge<m*s apparatus, a chymisf s appa- 
ratus. 

APPARENT (among Mathematicians). 
A term applied to things as they appear 
to us, in distinction from what they are in 
reality; as the apparent distance, magni- 
tude, place, figure, &c of any heavenly 
body, as distinguished from the real or 
true distance, &c 

APPARITION (in Astronomy). The 
becoming visible. The circle of apparition 
is an imaginary line, within which the 
stars are always visible in any given 
latitude. 

APPEAL (in Law). The removal of a 
cause from an inferior to a superior court, 
particnlariy applied to the act of bringing 
a decision of the courts of Scotland or 
Ireland under a review of the House of 
Lords, which is done by presenting a 
petition of appeal. Appeal, in a criminal 
prosecution, denotes an accusation by a 
private subject against another for some 
heinous crime, as treason, felony, death, &c 
Appeals were formerly in comm<»i use, but 
are now done away with by statute. 

APPEARANCE (in Law). The defend- 
ants filing common or specJai bail, whoi 
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he is served with copy of or arrested on 
any process out of the courts of Westmin- 
ster. There are four ways for defendants 
to appear to actions, in person, or by 
attorney, for persons of ftoll age ; by guar- 
dians, or bext Mends, for infants. 

APPEARANCE (in Perspective). The 
projection of a figure or body on the per- 
spective plane; in Astrcmomy, the same 
as phaenomenon, or phasis. 

APPELLANT, or APPELLOR. One 
who makes or brings an appeal; it was 
formerly much used for one who brought 
an appeal in a criminal prosecutimi. 

APPELLATIVE (in Grammar). A 
noun or name applicable to a whole spe- 
cies or kind, as, a man, a horse. 

APPENDANT (in Law). Any tiling 
inheritable that belongs to a more worthy 
inheritance, as an advowson, or common, 
which may be appendant to a manor; or 
land to an office: but land cannot be 
appendant to land, both being corporeal, 
and one thing corpweal may not be 
appendant to another. 

APPLE. A well known fknit, fttmi 
which cider is made. 

APPLICATION. The bringing one tiling 
nearer to another for the purpose of mea- 
suring it; thus a longer space is measured 
by the application of a less, as a yard by 
a foot or an inch. 

APPOSITION (in Grammar). The 
placing two or more substantives together, 
without any copulative between them, as, 
Cicero the orator. 

APPRAISING. The valuing or setting 
a price on goods. An appraiser is one 
sworn to value goods fairly. 

APPREHENSION. The first power of 
the mind, by which it simply contemplates 
tilings, without pronouncing any thing upon 
them. 

APPRENTICE. A young person bound 
by indentures or articles of agreement to 
a tradesman, or artificer, to learn his trade 
or mystery. By the stat. 8 Eliz. no person 
can exercise any trade in any part of 
England, without having served a regular 
apprenticeship of at least seven years. No 
trades, however, are held to be within the 
statute but such as vtrere in being at the 
making of the same in the reign of EUea- 
betii. 

APPROACHES (in Fortification). The 
works thrown up by the besiegers, in order 
to get nearer a fortress without being ex- 
posed to the enemy's cannon. 

APPROPRIATION. The annexing a 
benefice to the propcT axkdi ^Y^XxuilL "QM 
of a reli^AUB bouse, YiVAm>v*^Ci^^^''^^^« 







APPUWE (in aamoooiy). The ip- 
proKb of A planet " - ■ -- 

APPURTENANCES [in Law). TUngi 
eorponai and iacorpureol tbi 
[0 Another OUde ■> princip^ 

■nil, gtrdeur &?, 
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cunred form. Some arches are femkircu- 
lar, which are called Saxon arches; others 
poiiited, which are called Gothic 

ARCH OF EQUIUBRIUM (in Bridge 
building). That which is in equiUbrinm in 
all its parts, and therefore equally strong 
throughout, having no tendency to break 
in one part more than anodier. 

ARCHBISHOP. The chief prelate, 
having authority over other bishops. There 
are two archbishops in England ; ^lamely, 
that of Canterbury, who has twenty-one 
bishops under him ; and diat of York, vfbo 
hasfonr. 

ARCHDEACON. An officer in the 
diurch of England, who acts for die bishop, 
having a superintendant power over the 
clergy within his dutrict 

ARCHDUKK One having a preemi- 
nence over other dukes. 

ARCHERY. The art of shooting with a 
bow ; formerty a favourite diversion among 
the English, who were also much skilled 
in it as a military exereise. The practice 
of archery was much encouraged by our 
kings. It was followed both as a recreation 
and a service, and Edward III. prohibited 
all useless games that interfered with the 
practice of it on holidays and other inter- 
vals of leisure. By an act of Edward IV. 
every man was to have a bow of his own 
height, to be made of yew, hazel, or ash, 
&ci and mounds of earth were to be made 
in every township, for the use of the in- 
habitants. There were two kinds of bows 
in use among the English; namely, the 
longbow and the crossbow, those who used 
the longbow were called archers, in dis- 
tinction from the crossbowmen. The Eng. 
liah archers were the most skilftal in Europe, 
and were employed in the army long after 
ftrearma were introduced. The artUlery 
company of London is an anci^it frater- 
nity of archers and bowmen, besides which 
there are several companies of archers in 
England, as the woodmen of Arden. 

ARCHITECT. One who is skiUed In 
architecture. The architect forms plans and 
designs for edifices, conducts the work, and 
directs the artificers employed in it. 

ARCHITECTURE. The art of building, 
or the science which teaches the method 
of constructing any edifice for use or orna- 
ment. It isdivided into civil, military, and 
naval architecture, according as the erec- 
tions are for civil, military, or naval pur- 
pose*. The two last kinds are odierwiae 
called Fortification, and Naval Architecture 
or Shipbuilding. (See Fortification and 
Naval AacHrrBcruRB.) 

ARCHITECTURE, HufWBY of. The 
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origin of civil architecture, or arehitecture 
properly so called, is commonly derived 
from the buildiiig of huts in a conical form, 
spreading wide at the bottom, and Joining 
in a point at the top, the whole being 
covered with reeds, leaves, &c But what- 
ever may have been the form of the first 
buildings, there is no doubt that the making 
of regular habitations was one of the first 
things which necessity suggested to the 
reason of man ; for we find that Cain, the 
son of Adam, built a city. Tents, or tem- 
porary residences, which were only suited 
to such as lead a wandering life, were not 
invented before the time of Jubal, the son 
of Tubal Cain; since that time the Tartars 
have followed the practice, and the original 
inhabitants of America did the same. Every 
nation, in proportion to the degree of civili 
eation which it has attained, has shown a 
disposition to exereise their ingenuity in 
the construction of their residences. Among 
die Egyptians this art was carried to an 
extraordinary degree of perfection. Their 
pyramids, labyrinths, and some ruins of 
their palaces and other edifices are still to 
be seen and admired as stupendous monu- 
ments of their industry, perseverance, and 
skill. Near Andera, in Upper Egypt, are 
the ruins of a palace of gray granite, the 
ceilings of which are supported by columns 
of such thickness, that four men can scarcely 
span them. The grand hall is 112 feet long, 
60 high, and 5S broad. The roof of the 
whole edifice is a terrace, on which once 
stood an Arabian village. The Babylonians 
and Persians vied with the Egyptians, both 
in the grandeur and splendour of their 
buildings, as may be judged from the ruins 
still remaining. A staircase was to be seen 
some time ago, having 05 steps of white 
marble still standing, so broad and flat, that 
12 horses might conveniently go abreast. 

As these vast structures were not fitted 
for the general convenience of mankind, 
we must look to the Greeks for the art of 
architecture as it has since been exercised. 
From the simple construction of wooden 
huts, Vitruvius supposes the orders of archi- 
tecture took their rise. When buildings of 
wood were superseded by solid and stately 
edifices of stone, they imitated the parts 
which necessity had introduced into the 
primitive huts; so that the upright trees, 
with the stones at each extremity of them, 
were the origin of columns, bases, and 
capitals; and the beams, joists, rafters, and 
the materials which formed the covering, 
gave birth to architraves, frizes, triglyphs, 
cornices, with the corona, tnn\»\.e&, ttvo- 
dilions, and denUlea. To Yinii!;^ aSiV 
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several parts to the state of perfection at 
which they arrived was the work of long 
experience and much rea8<ming, aided by 
the inventicm of many tocds. The Greeks 
improved npon tlie wm-ks of the Egyptians, 
io as to render diem, if not so dnrable, at 
least more ornamental, and perhaps more 
reaUy serviceable. The con8tnicti<»i of arches 
was unknown to the ancient As^rians and 
Babylonians. The roofs of their halls were 
flat, and covered with prodigiously large 
stones, some of them large enough to cover 
the whole room. They had columns, but 
they were ill proportioned, and the capitals 
were badly executed. The art of propor- 
tioning the various parts of a building 
belongs, in a peculiar manner, to the Greeks, 
from whom we derive the diree principal 
<Hders: at the same time it most not be 
denied, that the Jewish nation had earlier 
examples of such proportion ; and that, in 
all probability, the Greeks took their idea 
of a regular order in architecture Arom the 
temple of S<domon. 

In the Doric Order, which is so called 
from Dorus, the son of Helenus, and grand- 
son of Deucalion, the column approaches 
very nearly to the proportions of those to 
be found in Solomon's temple. This order 
was first employed by Dorus in the build- 
ing of a temple at Argosyin honour of Juno, 
and was formed according to the propor- 
tions between the foot of a man and the 
rest of his body, reckoning the foot to be 
the sixth part of a num's height : they gave 
to a Doric column, taking in its chapiter, 
six of its diameters; that is to say, they 
made it six times as high as it was thick, 
but they afterwards added a seventh di- 
ameter. 

The Ionic Order, which takes its name 
fhmi the lonians, in Upper Asia, was 
formed according to the proportions of a 
woman; making the height of the column 
to be eight times greater than the diameter. 
They also made channelii^ in the trunk, 
to imitate the folds in the dress of a woman, 
and by die volutes in the chapiter they re- 
presented that part of the hair which hung 
in curls on each side of the face ; besides 
the lonians added a base to their column, 
which the Dorians originally had not 

The Corinthian Order, which was poste- 
rior to the other two, took its rise ftom an 
accident related by Vitruvins. A basket, 
with a tile over it, had been placed on the 
tomb of a young Corinthian maid, near 
which grew the herb acanthus, or bear's 
breech. The leaves of this plant rising up 
to the tile, then curled themselves down into 
« tort of vidate, which being observed by 



Callimachus, the sculptor, he toclk the idea 
of representing such a circle of leaves in 
the capital of a column, that has since been 
characteristic of the Corinthian order. Sea- 
mossu calls this the virginal order, because 
it bears all the delicacy in its dress pecnliar 
to young virgins. 

The Tuscan, or Etruscan Order, derives 
its name from the Etruscans, or Pelasgians, 
who first inhabited Etruria, in Italy; this 
is therefore looked upon as a Roman order. 
It has the proportions of the Doric order; 
but as it is one of the plainest and simplest 
orders, it is in all probability one of the 
most ancient Vitruvius speaks of the pro- 
portions of this order, but there are no 
certain remains of it, unless we except die 
Trajan and Antonine pillars at Rome. 

Ihe Composite or Roman Order, is so 
called because it combines the proportions 
and decorations of the Corinthian order 
with die angular volute and dentils of the 
Ionian, thus forming a new (mler, which 
was adopted by the Romans. 

Both the Greeks and Romans were in 
the practice of using the figures of men and 
women instead of regular columns, whence 
arose the Persian or Persic Order, in wtiich 
the statues of men, and the Caryatic Order, 
in which the statues of women, served to 
support the entablatures, in the ]dace of 
columns. The Romans had also their Ter- 
mini for the support of entablatures, die 
upper part of which represented the head 
and breast of a human body, and the lower 
the inverted frustrum of a square pyramid. 
Persian figures are generaUy charged with 
a Doric entablature ; the Caryatides with 
an Ionic or Corinthian architrave and cor- 
nice ; and the Termini with an entablature 
of any of the three Grecian orders. 

In their private buildings the Roman 
architects followed the Greeks ; but in dieir 
public edifices they far surpassed them in 
grandeur. Architecture was carried to its 
highest pitch of perfection in the reign of 
Augustus. The Pantheon, one of die finest 
monuments of antiquity, was built by 
Agrippa, the son in law of Augustas. Some 
of his successors, particularly Tr^an and 
Antoninus, were no less favourable to the 
exercise of this art; but on the decline of 
the empire, architectnra shared the fkte of 
other arts, and declined also, but did not 
altogether drop. New modes of bnildii^! 
were introduced, which acquired the name 
of styles; as the Gothic, Saxon, and Nor- 
man styles. 

The Gothic style was so called because 
it was first used by the Visigoths. Ihe 
Saxon and Norman styles were so called 
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becaiue they were respectively lued by 
die Saxons before the Ccmqnest, and by 
die Niwnians after, in the buildii^ of 
efanrches. The Saxon style was distin- 
gouhed by the semicircular arch, which 
tbey seem to have taken partly Anom the 
Romans, and partly from their ancestors 
<m die cfmtinent. 

The Norman style was distingnished by 
die following particnlars: the walls were 
reiy thick, generally without buttresses; 
die arches, both within and without, semi- 
circnlar, and supported by very plain and 
solid columns; of which examples are to 
be seen in the chancel at Orfcml, in Suf- 
fix, and at Christ Church, Canterbury. 
Sometimes, however, the columns were 
decorated with carvings of foliage or ani- 
mals, and sometimes with spirals, lozenge, 
or netwcHic 

These two styles continued to be the pre- 
vailing modes of building in England until 
the reign of Henry II., when a new mode 
was introduced, which was called modem 
Gothic Whether this was purely a devia- 
ti<m fttHn the other two modes, or whether 
it was derived fh>m any foreign source, is 
not known. It is, however, supposed to 
be of Saracenic extraction, and to have 
been introduced by the crusaders. This 
•opposition is strengthened by the fact, that 
the mosques and palaces of Fez, and also 
some of the cathedrals in Spain built by 
the Moors, are in this style ; which ought 
therefore to be called Arabic, Saracenic, 
or M<M%8qne. This style is distinguished 
by its numerous buttresses, lofty spires, and 
pinnacles, large and ramified windows, with 
a profusion of ornaments throughout. It 
came into general use in the reign of 
Henry III. ; when the circular gave way to 
the pelted arch, and the massive column 
to the slender pillar, of which the present 
cathedral church of Salisbury, begun at that 
period, affords the best specimen. From 
that time to the reign of Henry YIIL the 
pillars in churches were of Purbeck marble, 
very slender and round, encompassed with 
marble shafts a litde detached, having each 
a capital adorned with foliage, which join- 
ii^ ftnrmed one elegant capital for the whole 
piDar. The windows were long and narrow, 
with pointed arches and painted glass; and 
the lofty steeples were furnished with spires 
and pinnacles. In the reign of Henry YIIL 
anew kind of low pointed arch was intro- 
duced, which was described from four 
centres, was very round at the haunches, 
and the angle at the top was very obtuse, 
as may be seen in Cardinal Wolsey's build- 
ings. In the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
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turies'the taste for Greek and Roman archi- 
tecture revived, and brought the five orders 
again into use, although for sacred edifices 
the Saxon and Gothic styles still maintain 
the preeminence. The Italians were for a 
long time reckoned the greatest architects, 
but England may also boast of an Inigo 
Jones and a Sir Christopher Wren, who 
hold a very high rank in the art. Inigo 
Jones has left the banqueting house at 
Whitehall, Queen Catherine's Chapel at 
St James's, the Piazza at Covent Garden, 
and other buildings, as proofs of his skill 
and taste. The works of Sir Christopher 
Wren even surpass those of his predecessor, 
both in number and magnitude. Among 
these stand foremost the Cathedral of St. 
Paul's, Greenwich Hospital, the Monu- 
ment, Chelsea Hospital, the Theatre at 
Oxford, Trinity College Library, and Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge; besides up- 
wards of fifty-two churches and innumer- 
able other public buildings. 

ARCHITECTURE (in Perspective). A 
sort of building, the members of which 
are of different measures and modules, and 
diminish in proportion to their distance, to 
make the building appear longer and larger 
to the view than it really is. 

ARCHITRAVK That part of a column 
or series of columns that is above or lies 
immediately upon the capital. It is the 
lowest member of the frieze, and is sup 
posed to represent the principal beam in 
timber buildings. It is sometimes called 
ihe reason piece, as in porticoes, cloisters, 
&c ; and the masterpiece in chimneys. 

ARCHIVAULT. The inner contour of 
an arch, or a frame set off with mouldings, 
running over the faces of the arch stones, 
and bearing upon the imposts. 

ARCHIVES. The place where the re- 
cords, &c. belonging to the crown and 
kingdom are kept. 

ARCTIC. An epithet for what lies to the 
north, as the Arctic Circle, the Arctic Pole. 

AREA The site or space of ground on 
which any building is erected. 

AREA (in Greometry). The superficial 
contents of any figure, as a triangle, qua- 
drangle, &c. 

ARENA That part of an amphitheatre 
where the gladiators contended, so called 
from the sand with which it was strewed. 

ARGENT (in Heraldry). The white co- 
lour in the coats of arms of baronets, knights, 
and gentlemen. 

ARGO NAYIS. A consteUation caUed 
after the ship of Jason and his com- 
panions. 

ARGUMENT. Waatevet \a o««t^ w 
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offers itaelf to the mind, so as to create 
belief in regard to any subject or matter 
laid down. 

ARGUMENT (in Astronomy). An arc, 
whereby another arc is to be sou^t bear- 
ing a certain proportion to the first arc 

AR6UMENTUM AD HOMINEM (In 
Logic). A mode of reasoning, in which an 
ajrgoment is drawn from the professed prin- 
ciples or practice of the adversary. 

ARIES. The Ram, a constellation of 
fixed stars, and the first of tbe twelve signs 
of the eodiac, marked (T). 

ARISTOCRACY. A form of govern- 
ment in which the power' is vested in the 
nobility. 

ARITHMETIC. The art of noiQbering 
or computing by certain rules, of which 
the four first and simplest are addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division. 
Vulgar Arithmetic is the computation of 
numbers in the ordinary concerns of life. 
Integral Arithmetic treats of whole num- 
bers ; Fractional Arithmetic, of fractional 
numbers; Decimal Arithmetic, of decimal 
numbers. Universal Arithmetic is the name 
given to Algebra by Sir Isaac Newton. 

ARITHMETIC, Hiotoby of. Of Arith- 
metic as a science, we know but very little 
as to its state and progress among the an. 
cients. It is evident, firom the bare con- 
sideration of our wants,, and eaiiiest im- 
{Mressions, that some knowledge of numbers 
or s(»ne mode of computation, however im- 
perfect, was coeval with society ; and as the 
transactions of men became more c(Hnpli- 
cated, it is reasonable to infer that they 
would hit on devices for facilitating and 
simplifying their calculations. Josephus 
asserts that Abraham, having retired from 
Chaldea into Egypt, during tiie time of a 
famine, was the first who taught the inha- 
bitants of that country a knowledge both 
of arithmetic and astronomy, of which they 
were both before ignorant; a circumstance 
the more probable, as it is well known that 
the science of astronomy was first cultivated 
among the Chaldeans, and such advances 
made in that science as could not have 
been effected without the aid of arithmetical 
calculations. 

The Greeks imagined that the science of 
arithmetic, as well as that of geometry, 
originated with the Egyptians; but this 
notion, as far as respects priority of dis- 
covery, was evidently erroneous, and no 
doubt arose from the circumstance of their 
having derived all their first ideas of the 
arts and sciences, as well as many of their 
AbJes, firom the Egyptians. Thus, as the 
EtyptUiu believed that they were uught 
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numbers by their god Thent or Tho^ who 
presided over conunerce, the Greeks as- 
signed a similar office to their god Mer- 
cury. As the Phcenicians were the first 
trading peojde, they natnrally addicted 
themselves to the science and practice of 
arithmetic, which led Strabo to observe 
that the invention of the art belonged to 
them; but, as the Chaldeans were a more 
ancient people, this supposititm is no less 
ernmeons than the former. What advances 
were made by these people in the science 
we have no means of ascertaining, for no. 
thing remains of the eariy writings on this 
subject except what may be gathered fhxn 
the commentary of Produs on the First 
Book of Euclid's Elements. It appears 
that almost all nations were led to fix 
upon the same numeral scale, or the omn- 
mon method of notation, by dividing nom- 
bers into tens, hundreds, and thousands; 
a practice doubtless derived from the cus- 
tom, so universally adopted in childhood, 
of counting by the fingers; which, being 
first reckoned singly from one to ten, and 
then successively over again, would natn- 
rally lead to the decimal scale or the de^ 
cnple division of numbers. But they repre- 
sented their numbers by means of the letters 
of the alphabet in the place of the. modern 
numerals. Thus the Jews divided their 
alphabet into nine unit^, nine tens, and 
nine hundreds, including the final letters, 
as K Aleph, 1, 1 Beth,2,&c to ^ Yod,10; 
then 3 Caph, 20, b Lamed, 30, &c. to 
p Koph, 100, n Resh, 200, &c to y Tsadi 
final, 900. Thousands were sometimes ex- 
pressed by the units annexed to hundred, 
as Tb*TK, 1434; sometimes by the word 
e)bK, 1000, O^abK, 2000, and with the 
other numerals prefixed, to signify the 
number of thousands. To avoid using the 
divine name of n^, Jehovah, in notation, 
they substituted ^D for fifteen. To the al- 
phabet of the Greeks were assigned two 
numerical powers, namely, a power to eadi 
letter in order, as a. Alpha, 1, &c to 
m Omega, 24, and a power similar to tiiat 
adopted by the Jews, as a Alpha, 1, &c 
to K Kappa, 10, &c.; to w Omega, 880; 
then 900 was expressed by the character ^ 
and the thousands were denoted by a point 
under the letters after this manner, a, 1001, 

°, 2000, &c.; the number of 10,000 was 

sometimes expressed by a small dash over 

the iota thus /, but mathematicians onployed 

the letter M, which, by placing under the 

small letters, indicated the number of dioa- 

sands, as « for 10,000, ^ fw SO/NM, ftc. 
M M 
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AST 

ASSIZE (in Law). An aaembly of 
knights and other robotantial men, wlio» 
with the Jnstiees, met at a certain time 
and in a certain place fSor die doe admi- 
niatratifHi of Jnatice. In the modern appli- 
cation it signifies a sitting of the Judges by 
virtue ct a commission, to hear and de- 
termine causes. The assises are general 
vrhea the justices go their circnits, with 
commisBion to take all aaslBes, that is, to 
liear all causes; they are special when 
special eommiflsi<ms are granted to hear 
particular causes. 

ASSOCIATION. The connexion of ideas 
in the human mind which for the moM part 
immediately follow one another, whether 
tiiere is any natural relation between them 
or not. 

ASSUMPSIT (in Law). A voluntary 
promise by wliich a man binds himself to 
pay any diing to anotlier, or to do any 
woilc. 

ASSURANCE, or INSURANCE. An 
oigagement by wtiich a person beccMnes 
bound for a specified sum, and for a limited 
period, to indemnify another for any losses 
wliicfa his property may sustain fkom fire 
or shipwredc, &c 

ASTERISK. A star (•) used in printing 
as a mark of reference. 

ASTERN. Behind a ship. 

ASTEROIDS. The new planets, Ceres, 
Juno, Pallas, and Vesta, lately discovered. 

ASTHMA A painful, difficult, and la. 
borioos res|nration, with a sense of stricture 
acroes tibe breast, that sometimes approaches 
to snllbcation. 

ASTRAGAL (in Anatomy). The ancle 
booe ; in Architecture, a anall round mould- 
ing serving as an ornament to the tops and 
bottooM of columns. 
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ASTRAGAL (in Gunnery). A smaU 
monkiing encompassing a cannon. 

ASTROLABE. An instrument for taking 
the altitude of the sun or stars at sea. 

ASTROLOGY. An art formerly much 
cultivated, but now exploded, of judging 
or predicting human events from the situ- 
ation and different aspects of the heavenly 
tMdies. 

ASTRONOMY. Thesdence which treats 
of tlie sun, moon, earth, planets, and other 
heavenly bodies, showing tiieir magnitudes, 
order, and distances from each other, mea- 
suring and marldng their risings, settings, 
motions, appearances, the times and qaan- 
titiea of their eclipses, &c It comprehends 
what WM andently called the doctrine 
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the sphere, and is a mixed mathematical 
science. 

ASTRONOMY, HisfroEY op. OfaUthe 
sciences which have engaged the attention 
of mankind, none appears to have been 
cultivated so early as that of astronomy, 
which treats of the noblest and most inter- 
esting objects of contemplation. Josefrfius 
informs us that Seth, the son <^ Adam, is 
said to have laid the foundations of tliis 
science, and that his posterity, understand- 
ing from a prediction of Adam that there 
would be a general destruction of all things, 
once by the rage of fire and once by the 
violence and multitude of waters, made two 
pillars, one of brick and the other of stone, 
and engraved their inventions on each, that 
if the pillar of brick happened to be over- 
thrown by the flood, that oi stone mig^ 
remain; which latter pillar, Josephus adds, 
was to be seen in his day. He also ascribes 
to the antediluvians a kno\«dedge oi the 
astronomical cycle of 600 years, but upon 
what authority we are not informed. 

The account is, however, not improbable ; 
for historians generally agree in aligning 
the origin of astronomy to the Chaldeans 
soon after the deluge, when, for the purpose 
of making tlieir astrdogical predictions, to 
which they were much addicted, as also 
for that of advancing the science of astro- 
nomy, they devoted themselves to the study 
of the heavenly bodies. The Chaldeans 
were in fact a tribe of Babylonians, who 
constituted the priests, philosophers, astro- 
nomers, astnrfogers, and soothsayers of this 
people, whence a Chaldean and a sootli- 
sayer became synonymous terms. These 
Chaldeans discovered the motions of the 
heavenly bodies ; and, from their supposed 
influences on human affairs, pretended to 
predict what was to come. The planets 
they called their interpreters, ascribing to 
Saturn the highest rank ; the next in emi- 
nence was Sol, the sun; then Mars, Venus, 
Mercury, and Jupiter. By the motions and 
aspects of all these they foretold storms of 
wind and of rain, or excessive droughts, as 
also the appearance of comets, eclipses of 
the sun and moon, and other phenomena. 
They also marked out thirty-six constella- 
tions, twelve of which they placed in the 
Eodiac, assigning to each a month in the 
year, and thus dividing the zodiac imo 
twelve signs, through which they taught 
that the several planets performed their 
revolutions, lliey appear not to have had 
much idea of the immense distance of some 
of the planets fh>m the sun, but accounted 
for the time they took in performing \kevc 
revolutions by the ilo^neiaQtVkiifcVt tM^Sbsnu 
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They, however, held that the moon com- 
pleted her course the soonest of any, not 
because of her extraordinary velocity, but 
because her orbit, as it would now be called, 
was less than that of any of the heavenly 
bodies. They taught that she shone with a 
light not her own, and that when eclipsed 
she was inmiersed in the shadow of the 
earth. Of the eclipses of the sun they ap- 
pear to have had no just idea, nor could 
they fix the time when they should happen. 
Their ideas of the earth as a celestial body 
were also crude and imperfect. 

Astronomy was cultivated in Egypt nearly 
about the same time as among the Chal- 
deans; and, according to the opinions of 
some, the honour of the invention is due 
to them : but the most probable conclusion 
is, that as these two nations were coeval, 
and both addicted to the arts and sciences, 
they cultivated astronomy at the same time. 
The Egyptians had at a very early period 
their c(^ege of priests, who were all accu- 
rate observers of the stars, and kept, as 
Diodorus observes, registers of their obser- 
vations for an incredible number of years. 
It is said, that in the monimient of Osy- 
mandyas there was a golden circle of 365 
cubits in circumference and one cubit thick, 
divided into 365 parts, answering to the 
days of the year, &c. The Egyptians dis- 
covered that the stars had an annual motion 
of 50",0"',46"" in the year ; and Macrobius 
asserts that they made the planets revolve 
about the sun in the same order as we do. 
From Chaldea and Egypt astronomy passed 
into Phoenicia, where it was applied by that 
trading people to the purposesof navigation. 
The Arabians also, one of the most ancient 
nations In the world, cultivated astronomy 
as far as was needful to answer the ends of 
their pastoral life, by observing the stars, 
their position, and influence on the weather. 
In travelling through tlie desert, we are 
informed that, at a very early period, they 
used to direct their course by the Great 
and Little Bear, as is done at sea to this 
day. They also gave names to the stars, 
mostly in allusion to their flocks and herds; 
and they were so nice in this matter that 
no language abounds with so many names 
of stars and asterisms as the Arabic. 

As to the Indians and Chinese there is 
no doubt but that they cultivated astronomy 
at a very early period, and that the Brah- 
mins of the former people, being altogether 
devoted to speculative sciences, made ad- 
vances in that of astronomy equal to any 
of the nations of antiquity. M. Bailly in- 
forms us, in his history, that he examined 
aad cmnpared foar different sets of astro- 



nomical tables of the Indian philosophers, 
namely, that of the Siamese explained by 
M. Cassini in 1688 ; that brought fktmi India 
by M. le Gentil, of the Academy of Sciences, 
and two other manuscript tables, found 
among the papers of the late M. de Lisle; 
all of which he found to accord with one 
another, referring to the meridian of Be- 
nares. It appears tliat the Indians date their 
astronomy frodi a remarkable conjunction 
of the sun and moon which took place at 
the distance of 302 years before Christ; 
and M. Bouilly concludes that, fh>m our 
most accurate astronomical tables, snch a 
conjunction did take place. The Indians 
calculate eclipses by the mean motions of 
the sun and moon, commencing at a period 
five thousand years distant; but, without 
giving them credit for an antiquity which 
is at variance with all historical documents, 
sacred and profane, it suffices here to ob- 
serve that they have adopted the cycle of 
nineteen years, and that their astronomy 
agrees with modem discoveries in many 
particulars, as to the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
and an acceleration of the motion of the 
equinoctial points. They also assign ine- 
qualities to the motions of the planets, 
answering very weU to the annual parallax, 
and the equation of the centre. 

The Greeks, without doubt, derived their 
astronomical knowledge from the Egyptians 
and Phoenicians by means of several of their 
countrymen, particularly Thales the Mile- 
sian, who, about 640 years before Christ, 
travelled into Egypt, and brought Arom 
thence the chief principles of the science. 
He was tiie first among the Greeks who 
observed the stars, the solstices, the eclipses 
of the sun and moon, and proceeded so fiur 
as to predict an eclipse of the sun. It ' 
appears, however, that, before his time, 
many of the constellations were known, 
for we find mention of them in Hesiod and 
Homer, two of their earliest writers. After 
Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Anax- 
agoras, but above all, Pythagoras, distin- 
guished themselves among the number of 
those who cultivated astronomy. The latter, 
after having resided a long time in Egypt 
and other foreign parts, established -a sect 
of philosophers in his own country, known 
by the name of Pythagoreans. He taught, 
among other things, that the sun was in 
the centre of the universe and immoveable; 
that the earth was round,and the inhabitants 
were antipodes to each other; that the moon 
reflected the rays of the sun, and was in- 
habited like the earth; that comets were 
wandering stars ; that the milky way was 
an uaemblaiie of stan* which derived it* 
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white colour from the br^htness of tbeir 
li^t; besides a number of other particolars, 
some of which are admitted in the present 
day. Philolaus, a Pythagorean, maintained 
the doctrine of the earth's motion round the 
SUB, 450 years before Christ, and Hicetus, 
a Syracusan, tau^t, a hundred years after, 
the diurnal m<Kion of the earth on its own 
axis; also Meton, the inventorof the Metonic 
cycle, and Euctemon, observed the summer 
solstice 432 years before Christ, besides the 
risings and settings of the stars, and what 
seasons they answered to. The same sub- 
ject was treated of at large by Aratus in 
his poem entitled Phoenomena. Eratos- 
thenes, a Cyrenian, who was bom in 271 
B. c. measured the circumference of the 
earth; and, being invited to the court of 
Pudemy Evergetes at Alexandria, he was 
made keeper of the royal library, and set 
up diere the armillary spheres which Hip- 
parcfaos and Ptolemy afterwards used so 
effectually. He also determined the distance 
between the tropics to be 1 1-83 of the whole 
meridian circle, which makes the obliquity 
c£ die ecliptic in his time to be 23 degrees, 
51 minutes and one-third. Ardiimedes is 
said to have constructed a planetarium to 
represent the phenomena and motions of 
the heavenly bodies ; and many others added 
to the stock of astronomical knowledge, but 
none so much as Hipparchus, who flourished 
about 140 years b. c. and surpassed all that 
had gone before him in the extent of his 
researches. He diowed that the orbits of 
the i^anets were eccentric, and that the 
mo(m moved slower in her apogee than in 
her perigee. He constructed tables of the 
motions of the sun and moon; collected 
accounts of eclipses that had been computed 
by the Chaldeans and Egyptians ; and cal- 
culated such as would happen for six hun- 
dred years to come; besides correcting the 
errors of Eratosthenes in his measurement 
of the earth's circumference, and computing 
the son's distance more accurately. He is, 
however, most distinguished by his cata- 
logue of the fixed stars to the number of 
a thousand and twenty-two, with their lati- 
tudes and loi^^tudes, and apparent magni- 
tudes. These and most other of his obser- 
vations are preserved by his illustrious 
socceasor Ptolemy. 

From the time of Hipparchus to that of 
Ptolemy, an interval of upwards of two 
centuries, few or no advances were made 
in astronomy. Claudius Ptolemy, who was 
bom at Pelusium in Egypt, in the first 
eentnry of the Christian era, is well known 
as the author of a great work on astronomy, 
entitled his Almagest, whJdi contaiDB a com- 



plete system of astronomy drawn fh>m the 
observations of all preceding astrun<miers 
in union with his own. He maintained 
the generally received opinion of the sun's 
motion, which continued to be universally 
held until the time of Copernicus. The 
work of Ptolemy being preserved from the 
grievous conflagration that consumed the 
Alexandrian library during the ravages of 
the Saracens, was translated out of the 
Greek into the Arabic, a. d. 827; and, by 
the help of this translation, the Arabians, 
who now addicted themselves to the study 
of astronomy, cultivated it with great ad- 
vantage under the patronage of the calitriis, 
particulariy Al M amon, who was himself 
an a8tr(»iomer, and made many accurate 
observations by the help of instruments, 
which he himself constructed. He deter- 
mined the obliquity of the ecliptic in his 
time to be 23 degrees, 35 minutes. Among 
the Arabian authors of this period was Al- 
fragan, who wrote his Elements of Astro- 
nomy, and Albetegnius, who flourished about 
880. This latter compared his own obser- 
vations with those of Ptolemy, and com- 
puted the motion of the sun's apogee from 
Ptolemy's time tn his own. He also com- 
posed tables for the meridian of Arabia, 
which were much esteemed by his country- 
men. After this, Ebn Younis, astronomer 
to the caliph of Egypt, observed some 
eclipses, by means of which the quantity 
of the moon's acceleration since that time 
has been determined ; also Arzecfael,a Moor 
of Spain, observed the obliquity of the eclip- 
tic ; and Alhazen his contemporary, wrote 
on the twilight, the height of the clouds, 
and the phenomena of the horizontal moon. 
He likewise first employed the optical sci 
ence in astronomical observations, and show- 
ed the importance of the theory of refraction 
in astronomy. 

In the thirteenth century, astronomy, as 
well as other arts and sciences, began to 
revive in Europe, particularly under the 
auspices of the emperor Frederick II.; 
who, besides restoring some decayed uni- 
versities, founded a new one, and in 1230 
caused the works of Aristotle, and the Al- 
magest of Ptolemy to be translated into 
Latin. Two years after this, John de Sacro 
Bosco, or John of Halifax, published his 
work De Sphaera, a compendium of astro- 
nomy drawn from the works of Ptolemy, 
Alfragan, Albetegnins, and others. This was 
held in high estimation for some centuries, 
and was honoured with a conmientary from 
the pen of Clavius and other learned men. 
In 1240, Alphonsns king of Ca«l\U>«L^gt^«x 
astronomer himseU, and an eiva(yQx«,\ya q1 
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astronomers, corrected with their assiatance 
the tables of Ptolemy, which, from him, 
were called the Alphonaine tables. About 
the same time Roger Bacon published his 
tracts on astronomy, and shortly after Vi- 
teUio, a Pidander, in his treatise on optics, 
showed, in accordance with Alhazen, the 
use of refiraction in astronomy. Nearly 
two centuries elapsed from this period be- 
fore any farther progress was made in the 
science, when Purbach composed new tables 
ol sines for every ten minutes, constructed 
spheres and globes, wrote commentaries on 
Ptolemy's Almagest, corrected the tables of 
the planets and the Alphonsine tables, de- 
termined the obliquity of the ecliptic at 
93 degrees, 33 minutes and a half, and 
begun, at his death, a new series of tables 
for computing eclipses. He was succeeded 
by J(^m Muller, commonly called Regio* 
montanus, Bernard Walther, John Werner, 
and others. John Werner showed that the 
motion of the fixed stars, since called the 
precession of the equinoxes, was about 
1 degree, 10 minutes, in a hundred years. 
The celebrated Copernicus came next in 
order, who distinguished himself by calling 
in quesdon the Ptolemaic system of the 
univo^, and reviving that of Pythagoras. 
After making a series of observations, and 
forming new tables, he comfdeted in 1IS30 
his work, first publidied under the title of 
De Revolutionibus Coelestium Orbium, and 
afterwards under that of Astronomia In- 
staurata, in which he set forth the system 
since known by the name of the solar 
■yst^n, in whidi all the planets are con- 
sidered as revolving round the sun as their 
immoveable centre. 

The science of astronomy henceforth con- 
tinned to receive regular accessions and 
improvements by a series of writers, as 
jSchoner, Nonnius, Appian, Gemma Frinua^ 
Byrgius, &c. Besides, William IV., land- 
grave of Hesse Cassel, applying himself to 
the study, formed, by the help of the best 
instruments then to be prociured,a catalogue 
of four hundred stars, with their latitudes 
and longitudes adapted to the beginning of 
the year 1503. About this time the Coper- 
nican system found a strenuous though un- 
successful opponent in Tycho Brahe, a 
Danish nobleman, who, to obviate the ob- 
jections against the Ptolemaic system, ad- 
vanced an hypothesis of his own, which 
added less to his reputation than the accu- 
rate observations which he made by the 
help of improved instruments in a new 
observatory built for him by order of the 
king of Denmark. His friend Kepler, who 
e^/ofed the tide of matiiematician to the 



emperor, finidied his tables after his deadi, 
and published them under the title of Rho- 
dolphine tables. This latter artronomer 
discovered that all the planets rev<dve round 
the sun, not in circular but in elliptica] 
orbits ; that their motions are not equable, 
but quicker and slower as they are nearer 
to the sun or fiirther ftt>m him ; besides a 
number of other observatioira on die mo> 
tions and distances of the {Janets. He also 
concluded, from his obsoirations <» the 
ctmiets, that they are freely carried about 
among the orbits of the planets in paths 
that are nearly rectilinear. To the astro> 
n<Hner8 of this age may be added Bayer, 
who, in his UnuuHnetria, has given a re- 
presentaticm of all the constellations, with 
the stars marked on them, and accompanied 
with the Greek letters for the convenience 
of reference. 

The seventeenth centnry added many 
great names to the list of astronomers,^ as 
Galileo, Huygens, Cassini, Hevelius, New- 
ton, and Flamstead, &c. As the Copemicu 
system had met with an opponent in one 
that ranked high in the science, it found a 
defender in Galileo, an Italian noUeman, 
who in his Dialogi, in 1632, drew a com- 
parison between the Ptolemaic and Coper- 
nican system, much to the advanti^e of 
the latter, for which he incurred the cen- 
sures of the church, as the doctrine of the 
sun's immobility was looked npon as di. 
rectly opposed to the express language of 
Scripture. Althou^ Galileo professed to 
recant in order to obtain his liberation fnm 
prison, yet the system daily gained ground, 
and became at length established. Galileo 
besides made many accurate observatioBs 
in astronomy, and was oae of the first who^ 
by improving the new invention of the 
telescope, was enabled to employ them in 
advancing his favourite science. By this 
means he is said to have discovered inequa- 
lities in the moon's surface, Jupiter's satel- 
lites, and the ring of Saturn ; so likewise 
spots in the surface of the sun, by which 
he found out the revolution of that luminary 
on its own axis. He also ascertained ^Hiat 
Pythagoras had conjectured, that the milky 
way and the nebulae consisted of innumer- 
able small stars. Harriot made similar difr 
coveries in England at the same time, if not 
earlier. Hevelius, by means of his obser- 
vations, formed a catalogue of fixed stars 
much more complete than that of Tycfao'a. 
Huygens and Cassini discovered the satd- 
lites of Saturn, and Sir Isaac Newtoo de- 
monstrated, fipom physical consideratMMU, 
the laws which regulated the moCifOna of 
the heavenly bodies,and set booada to tfaa 
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planetary orb«,detenniiiiiig their excursions 
fit>m ttie SUB, and tlieir nearest approaclies 
to him; he also explained the ]Nrinciple 
which occasioned tliat ccmstant and regular 
proportion, observed both by the primary 
and secondary planets in their revolutions 
roond thehr central bodies, and their dis- 
tances OHnpared with their periods. His 
tlieory (rf die moon, grounded on the laws 
of gravity and medumics, has also been 
found to account for all her irregularities. 
Mr. Flamstead filled the ofiice of Astrono- 
mer Royal at Greenwich firom 1075 until 
his death in 1729, during which time he 
vras ccmstantly employed in making obser- 
vations <m the phenomena of the heavens. 
Aa the result of his labours he published a 
catalogue of three diousand stars, with dieir 
idaees to the year 1680; also new solar 
tables, and a theory of the moon acctmling 
to Horrox. On his tables was constructed 
Newt<m*s theory of the moon, as also die 
taUes of Dr. Halley, who succeeded him 
in his oflke in 1729. Besides composing 
tables of the sun, moon, and planets. Dr. 
Halley added to the li^ of astronomical 
discoveries, being the first who discovered 
the acceleration of the moon's mean motion. 
He also ccmtrived a method for finding her 
parallax by three observed places of a solar 
eclipse, and showed the use that might be 
,niade of the approaching transit of Venus 
in 1761, in determining the distance of the 
sun ftom the eardi, and recommended the 
method of determining the loi^tude by the 
moon's distance fh>m the sun and certain 
fixed stars, which was afterwards success- 
fully adopted by Dr. Maskelyne, Astrono- 
mer RoyaL 

It was about this period tliat the question 
respecting the figure of the earth appears 
to have been satisfoctorily decided, and in 
Avoor of Newton's theory. M. Cassini 
eoDclnded, Arom the measurement of M. 
Picard, diat it was an oblcmg spheroid, 
but Sir Isaac Newton, fh>m a considera- 
ti<Ni of the laws of gravity, and the diurnal 
motion of the earth, had determined its 
figure to be that of an oblate spheroid flat- 
tened at the poles, and protuberant at die 
equator. To determine this point Louis XY. 
ordered two degrees of the meridian to be 
measured, one under or near the equator, 
tlie other as near as possible to the poles ; 
the expedition to the north being intrusted 
to Messrs. Maupertuis and Clairaut, that to 
the south to Messrs. CSondamine, Bouguer, 
and D<m CJlloa. Among the many obser- 
vati<His made by those who went on this 
expedition. It was found by those who 
went to the south tiut the attnctkm of the 
of Fen bad a aeoaible effect on i 



the plumb lines of their large instruments, 
which is supposed to afford an experimental 
proof of the Newtonian doctrine of gravita> 
don. A similar observation has since been 
made by Dr. Maskelyne on the mountain 
Schehallien in Scotland. 

The eighteenth century was marked by 
the discoveries of Dr. Bradley, the successor 
to Dr. Halley as Astronomer Royal, and 
Dr. Herschel, who also filled the same post 
so honouraMy to himself. Dr. Bradley dis- 
covered the aberration of li^t, and the 
nutation of the earth's axis, besides havii^ 
formed new and accurate tables of the mo- 
tions of Jupiter's satellites, and the most 
correct table of refractions that is extant : 
also with a large transit instrument, and a 
new mural quadrant of eight feet radius, 
he made olraervations for determining the 
(daces of aU the stars in the British cata- 
logue, and likewise nearly a hundred and 
fifty places q^ the moon. Dr. Herschel, by 
augmenting the powers of the telescope 
beyond any thing existing before, or even 
thought of, succeeded in discovering a new 
planet, which he named the Georginm Sidns; 
he also discovered two additional satellites 
to Saturn, besides those of his own planet. 
Among those who cultivated the higher 
branches of the science, and distinguished 
themselves by their researches, Dr. Maske- 
lyne, the predecessor of Dr. Herschel, ranks 
die foremost, having been the originate of 
the Nautical Almanack, and brought into use 
the lunar method of determining the longi- 
tude, &c. besides making the requisite ta- 
bles. Hie theoretical part of the science 
was indebted to Clairaut, Enler, Simpson, 
de la CaUle, Kiel, Gregory, Leadbetter, for 
many correct observations and elucidations. 
The practical part acquired a systematic 
form and many improvements from the 
pens of Lalande, Ferguson, Emerson, Bon- 
nycasde, Vince, &;c. The historians of the 
science are Weilder, in his History of 
Astronomy ; BaiUie, in his History of An- 
cient and Modem Astronomy ; Montucda, 
in his Histoire des Math^matiqnes ; and 
Lalande, in the first volume of his Astro- 
nomy. 

The nineteenth century was commenced 
with the discovery of several new planets, 
namely one in ISOl by M. Piazzi of Pa- 
lermo, named Ceres, between Mars and 
Jupiter ; another, named Pallas, discovered 
March 28, 1802, by Dr. Olbers, of Bremen ; 
a third, named Juno, by Mr. Harding, at 
the observatory at Lilienthal, near Bremen, 
Sept. 1, 1804; and a fourth, named Vesta, 
by Dr. Olbers, March ^, \««T. T(v(&«& 
three last have also heeu oYMenedi \» t«.- 
volve between MaTft and Svl^VXat. 
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origin and formation of all things by sap* 
posing that diese atoms were endued with 
gravity and moticm, and thus came together 
into the different organised bodies we now 
see. This was called tlie atomical pluloso- 
phy, which was adopted by the sceptics 
and infidds of diose times. 

ATOMIC THEORY. A species of phi- 
losophy recently introduced into chymistry, 
and grounded on the axiom that 'chymical 
ntti<m consists in the combination of the 
attuns of bodies with each other ;' so that 
when two bodies chy mically unite and form 
a third body, the two substances united are 
dispersed every whore through the new 
compound. Thus, for instance, saltpetre is 
a compound of nitric acid and. potash; 
and if we examine even so small a portion 
of this salt as the hundredth part of a grain, 
it will be found to be compounded of these 
two substances, nitric acid and potash; and 
if any part of it wanted these constituents, 
it could not be saltpetre. 

ATROPA, or Deadly Nightshadb. A 
genus of plants, one species of which, namely 
the Atropa Belladonna, is remarkable for 
bearing berries of a fine black colour, 
which are highly poisonous. It grows wild 
in EUigland, and has caused the death of 
many children who have eaten incautiously 
•f its berries. The root is perennial. 

ATROPHY. A disease, a kind of con- 
sumption, where the body is not nourished 
by food, but decays and wastes away in- 
sensibly. 

ATROPOS. One of the three destinies, 
wlio, as the poets feign, cuts the thread of 
life. 

ATTACHMENT (in Law). A laying on 
of hands, or taking by virtue of a precept; 
it differs from an arrest, inasmuch as it 
lays hold of the goods, as well as the per- 
son ; and also A-om a distress, wliich seizes 
on lands, tenements, and goods; but an 
attichment on the goods and body. 

ATTACK. A military term; a general 
assault or onset, made to gain a port or 
any particular point 

ATTAINDER (in Law). The corruption 
of blood, which follows from being convicted 
of treason or felony. A Bill of Attainder 
is a bill brought into parliament for attaint- 
ing persona convicted of high treason. Such 
bills have been passed occasionally from 
the reign of Charies II. 

ATTIC (in Architecture). A sort of build- 
ing, in which there is no roof or covering 
to be seen, as was usual in the houses of 
tlie Athenians. The attic, or attic story, is 
tlie upper story of a house. 

ATTITUDE (in Fainting), The gesture 
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of a figure, serving to express the acti(m 
and sentiments of the person represented. 
. ATTORNEY. One who is appointed by 
another to do a thing in his absence. A 
public attorney is one who acts in tlie 
courts of law, and is a lawyer by profes- 
sion : a private attorney acts upon particu- 
lar occasions, and is authorized by a letter 
of attorney, which gives one full power to 
act for another. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL. A great law 
officer, appointed by the king to manage 
all affairs of the crown, either in criminal 
prosecutions or otherwise. 

ATTRACTION. In a general sense,' the 
power or principle by which bodies mutu- 
ally tend towards each other, which varies 
according to the nature of the bodies at- 
tracted, and the circumstances under which 
this attraction takes place ; whence attrac- 
tion is distinguished into the Attraction of 
Cohesion, Attraction of Gravitation, Attrac- 
tion of Electricity, Attraction of Magnetism, 
and Chymical Attraction. 

The Attraction op Cohesion is that by 
which the minute particles of bodies are 
held together. 

Attraction of GnAvrrATiON is the prin- 
ciple by which bodies at a distance tend 
to each other ; on tliis principle it is that 
two leaden balls, having each a smooth 
surface, if compressed strongly together, 
will cohere almost as strongly as if united 
by fusion ; and even two plates of glass, if 
the surfoces are dry and even, will c(Aere 
so as to require a certain force to separate 
them; whidiis supposed to be a universal 
principle in nature. By gravitation a stone 
and aU heavy bodies, if let fall from a height, 
are supposed to drop to the earth. AU ce- 
lestial bodies are supposed to have not only 
an attraction or gravitation towards their 
proper centres, but that they mutually at- 
tract each other within their sphere. The 
planets tend towards the sun and towards 
each other, as the sun does towards them. 
The satellites of Jupiter tend towards Jupi- 
ter, as Jupiter does towards his satellites ; 
and the same with the satellites of Saturn 
and of Uranus. The earth and moon tend 
likewise reciprocally towards each. By 
this same principle of gravity heavenly 
bodies are kept in their orbits, and terres- 
trial bodies tend, as is supposed, towards the 
centre of the earth. From this attraction 
all the motion, and consequently aU the 
changes in the universe, are supposed to 
arise, the rains fall, rivers glide, ocean 
swells, projectiles are directed, and the air 
presses upon different bodies. 

Attraction of MAGHKiiau v» \3bft v'^t^v 
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calar tendency of certain bodies to each 
other, as that of the magnet, which attracts 
iron to itself. This is only a sort of attrac- 
tion of gravitation, acting on particular 
sabstances. 

Attraction op Elbctricity is the prin- 
ciple by which bodies, when excited by 
friction, tend towards each other. This 
species of attraction agrees with that of 
gravitation in the property of acting upon 
bodies at a distance ; but it differs from it 
inasmach as these bodies require to be in a 
particular state in order to be acted upon. 

Chymical ArniACTiGN is that disposition 
which some bodies in solution indicate to 
unite with some substances in preference 
to others. This is otherwise called affinity, 
and is considered as a sort of attraction of 
cohesion, acting in an unresisting medium, 
as it applies peculiarly to such bodies as, in 
solution, indicate a disposition to unite with 
some substances in preference to others. 

ATTRIBUTES. Those properties or per- 
fections which are attributed to the Divine 
Being only, as his self-existence, immuta- 
bility, eternity, &c. 

ATTRIBUTES (in Logic). The predi- 
cates of any subject, or that which may be 
affiimed or denied of a thing, as * man is 
an animal,' * man is not a brute.' 

ATTRIBUTES (in Painting and Sculp- 
ture). Symbols added to certain figures, to 
denote their office or character, as the eagle 
added to the figure of JufHter, to denote 
his power; a club to Hercules, to denote 
his prowess, &c. 

AVALANCHES. A name given in Savoy 
and Switzerland to the masses of snow, 
which break off from the mountains with 
a noise like thunder, and sometimes over- 
whelm whole villages. 

AVAST. A term of command at sea, 
signifying, hold, stop, stay. 

AUCTION. A public sale of goods by 
persons caUed auctioneers, who are licensed 
to dispose of goods to the highest bidder 
on certain conditions, called the conditions 
of sale. A mock auction is that which is 
conducted by unlicensed persons for fraudu- 
lent purposes. 

AUDIENCE. The ceremony of admit- 
ting ambas6ad(Hrs and public ministers to 
a hearing at court 

AUDIENCE COURT (in Law). An ec- 
clesiastical court appertaining to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

AUDIT. A regular examination of ac- 
counts by persons duly appointed. 

AUDITOR. An officer of the king, or 
of any public body, appointed annually to 
ejuuaiae MccoantB, 
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AVE-MARIA A prayer used by die 
R<Mnish churdi, which was to called becanse 
it consists of the first words addreaaed by the 
angel Gabriel in has salutation to the Viigio 
Mary. 

AVENUK A walk planted on each side 
with trees befwe a house, or w a passage 
to any place. 

AVERAGE (in Commerce). The damage 
which a vessel, with the goods or loading, 
sustains firom the time of its departure to 
its return ; also the charges or contrflmtioB 
towards defraying such damageajy and the 
quota or proportiMi which eadi 
or proprietor is adjudged, npon a 
able estimate, to contribute to a commoo 
average. 

AVES. Birds ; the second daaa of aai- 
mals in the linnaean system. This dass of 
animals is distinguished ftt>m all otbenby 
several peculiarities in their fwm, having 
feathers for their covering, two ftei, and 
two wings formed for fliglit. They have, 
for the most part, the mandible protneted 
and naked, but are without external ears, 
lips, teeth, scrotum, wtnnb, urinary vessel, 
or bladder, epiglotis, corpus calloeam, or 
its fornix and diaphragm. They are divided 
in the Linnaean system into six orders: 
namely, Accipitres, or the falcon and ea^ 
kind; Picae, the pies; Anseres, the goose 
and duck kind; Grallse, the crane kind; 
Gallinae, the poultry or domestic fowl ; and 
Passeres, the sparrow and finch, kindy witk 
all the smaller birds. 

AUGER. A wimble, or tool fmr boring. 

AUGMENT (in Grattmar). A letter or 
syllable added or changed in Greek verbal 

AUGMENTATION (in Herakliy). A 
particular mark of honour borne in an 
escutcheon, as the hand in the arms of 
baronets. 

AUGURY. The practice of divining by 
the flight of birds or from inspecting their 
entrails. The augurs were a principal order 
of priests among the Romans. 

AUGUST. The eighth month of the year, 
called after the emperor Augustos Cseaar, 
who entered his second consulship in tlut 
month, after the Actian victory. 

AUGUSTAN CONFESSION. A con- 
fession or declaration of Christian fiuth 
made by the Protestants at Augusta or 
Augsburg in Germany, a. d. 1550. 

AUGUSTINES, or Austin Friaks. A 
religious order, so called from St. Augustin 
their founder. They were very numeroos 
in England before the Reformation. 

AVIARY. A place set apart for ftediag 
and propagating birds. 

AUK. A bird, otherwise called Pengoin 
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BALM, or BALM MINT. A peramisl, 
so called firom the fhigrance of its smell, 
which resembles that of balsam. 

BALSAM TREE. A tree growing in 
Arabia and Egypt, the bark of which yields 
the balm or balsam abovementioned. 

BALSAMICS. Softening, healing, and 
cleansing medicines. 

BAMBOO, or BAMBU. An Indian reed 
with lunger knots than the common reed. 
The poorer inhabitants of India make their 
dweUings of this reed : paper is also made 
of the same material, by bruising it and 
nteefiag it in water until it be reduced to 
a paate. 

BANANA See Plantain Tree. 

BAND (in Architecture). Any flat, low 
member or moulding, which is broad but 
not deep. 

BANDANA HANDKERCHIEFS. A 
kind of silk handkerchiefs manufactured,' 
in India, of silk and cotton. 

BANDEROLL. A sea term for a litde 
flag in form of a gridiron, that used to be 
hung on the masts of vessels. 

BAND OF PENSIONERS. A parti- 
cnlar company of gentlemen bearii^ hal- 
berds, and attending upon the person of 
the king upon solemn occasions. 

BANDim. A band of outlawed robbers, 
most fkequent in Italy. 

BANDOLEER, or BANDOLIER A 
large leathern belt, formerly worn over the 
right shoulder, and hanging under the left 
arm, to carry some warlike weapon. 

BANDROL. A little flag or streamer. 

BANDS. Two pieces of iron nailed upon 
the bows of the saddle, to hold them tight 

BANERET. A knight made in the field, 
whose standard was converted into a banner 
which he could display in the king's army 
as the barons did. 

BANIAN TREK See Indian Fig. 

BANISHMENT. A quitting the realms 
either voluntarily, as by abjuration ; or com- 
pnUorily, as by transportation. 

BANK (in Commerce). An establish- 
ment for the receiving of moneys and letting 
them ont on interest. Banks are generally 
formed by a number of monied pers(»ui, 
who, for carrying on the business of nego- 
tiating bills of exchange, and dealing in 
bullion, &c advance a considerable sum as 
a joint capitaL The first bank was estab- 
lished at Venice about 1157, and the name 
of Banco was given to it in Italian, from 
the bendi which the money-changers or 
bankers used to sit upon in their courses 
or exchanges. The bank of Genoa was 
eMablished in 134A; that of Amsterdam, in 
1009; that of Hamburgh, in 1019; that of ^ 
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BfOtterdam,inlfl35. The Bank of England, 
one of the last, but at present the greatest 
of its kind, was established by charter in 
the reign of William and Mary, into a 
corporate body, by the title of the (Governor 
and Company (rf the Bank of England. Its 
notes form the currency of the kingdom to 
a certain extent, and amount to between 
twenty and thirty millions. The Bank of 
England is also the Government Bank, and 
pays the interest of the national debt 

BANKER A person who traffics in 
money, by receiving the current cash of 
individuals free of interest, and negotiating 
with it, either in the discmmt of bills or 
the advance of money on sufficient secu- 
rities. 

BANKING-HOUSE. Any mercantUe 
house wliich carries on the business of a 
private banker, as distinguished from the 
Bank, by which is understood the Bank 
of England. 

BANKRUPT. A trader who fails or 
breaks, so as to be unable to carry on his 
business or pay his debts. In Law, a bank- 
rupt is one who has committed an act of 
bankruptcy, so as to bring him under the 
protection of the bankrupt laws, which is 
allowed to none but actual traders, or such 
as buy and sell, and gain a livelihood by 
so doing. It is derived from bancum, a 
bench, and mmpere, to break, because the 
bench of the Italian banker or money, 
changer is said to have been broken by 
way of infamy when he failed. 

BANNER. A flag or standard at the 
end of a lance. 

BANNIANS. A religious sect among 
the Hindoos, who believe in the transmi- 
gration of souls, and therefore abstain fl:x>m 
eating the flesh of animals, which they care- 
fully preserve. They are so cautious of 
having communication with any but their 
own caste, that if any of another nation or 
tribe has drunk out of or touched their 
cup, they break it 

BANNOCK. A sort of oaten cake in 
the north of England, baked in the embers 
or on a hot stone. 

BANNS OF MATRIMONY. The pub- 
lishing of marriage contracts in the church 
before the performance of the marriage 
ceremony. By the ordinances of the church, 
when persons are to be married, the banns 
of matrimony shall be published in the 
church where they dwell three several Sun- 
days or holidays in the time of Divine 
Service; and if, at the day appointed for 
their marriage, any man do allege any 
impediment or precontract, consanguinity 
or affinity , want of parent? ftcotveeuV^VxiSaxMS^ > 
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BARILLA. A kind of Spanish alkaline 
salt used in tlie glass trade. 

BARTTONO. A low pitch of die voice 
between bass and tenor. 

BARIUM. A metal so caUed by Sir H. 
Davy the discoverer, which is obtained by 
the chymical decomposition of barytes. 

BARK. Hie sldn or covering of a ligneous 
I^am. Bark-binding is a disease in trees 
cored by slitting the bark. 

BARK (in Ck>mmerce). A staff mann- 
fu^ured in India of the bark of trees ; also 
the Pemvian or Jesaif s bark, which is 
procured fh>m the Cinchona tree growing 
in Quito. 

BARK. A sea term for a small vessel, 
particularly one carrying tliree masts. 

BARKING. The process of peeling the 
bark off the trees, which must be done in 
the month of May. 

BARLEY. A sort of com or grain which 
is sown in March, April, or May, and sue 
ceeds best in light dry soUs. From barley, 
when ccmverted into malt, beer is made. 

BARLEY, or Pearl-Barlet. Barley 
stripped of its first coat, and used in making 
a diet drink. 

BARLEYCORN. The least of our long 
naeasares, being die tiiird of an inch. 

BARLEY-MOW. The place where 
reaped barley is laid up. 

BARLEY WATER. A decoction of 
pearUMurley. 

BARM, or Ybaot. The head or working 
ovt of beer, which is used as a ferment to 
lighten bread. 

BARN. A storehouse for grain, in which 
it is deposited and threshed. 

BARNACLE. A species of shell-fish 
which sticks to the bottom of diips,rocks,&c. 

BARNACL&GOOSE. A large water- 
fowl, with a broad flat bilL 
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BAROUTEb A stone of the ponderous 
order, called also the carbonite of barytes. 

BAROMETER An instrument for mea- 
Mring the weight of the atmosphere, invented 
by Tonieelli. The commoo banxneterian 



glass tube hermetically sealed at one end, 
and filled with mercury, so as to have no 
air over. Then the maker, putting his finger 
on the open end, immerses it in a bason 
of quidcsilver or water; and on his remov- 
ing his finger, the quicksilver in the tube 
endeavours, by its own weight, to descend 
into the bkson, but by the pressure of the 
external air on the surface of the fluid in 
the bason, and no air being in the tube at 
the top, the quicksilver will rise ftt>m 28 to 
31 inches in mercury, and from 30. to 33 
inches in water. In dry weather, the air, 
being free from vapours, is consequentiy 
heavy, and presses up the quicksilver; but 
in moist rainy weather, die atmosphere 
being charged with clouds and fogs, the air 
is lighter, and presses with less force on 
the quicksilver. In high winds the atmo- 
sphere is light, and the quicksilver low; 
it also rises higher in cold weatlier than 
in warm. 



BARON. A degree of nobility next to 
a viscount All barons are lords of parlia- 
ment and peers of the realm. Barons were 
originally so by tenure, that is, by virtue of 
the barony annexed to their lands or oflice. 

BARON AND FEME. A term in Law 
for husband and wife, who are deemed but 
one person. ^ 

BARON'S CORONET. Onagoldcir- 
cle six pearls, which were assigned to barons 
by King Charles II. after the Restoration. 
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BARONET. The lowest degree of here- 
ditary honour created by letters patent 
It was founded by James L in 1604. 

BARONS OF THE EXCHEQUER. 
The fonr judges who officiate in the court 
of exchequer at Westminster. 

BARONY. The honour and territory 
which gave title to a baron, including the 
fees and lands of lords, both temporal and 
spirituaL 

BARRACKS. Places erected for the 
accommodation of both men and horses in 
the English army. 

B ARRAS. A substance consisting of resin 
and oil, which exudes from the wounds of 
fir trees in winter. 

BARRATOR (in Law). A common 
mover of suits and quarrels, either in courts 
or elsewhere. 

BARREL. A cask or vessel for holding 
liquor, that is, thirty-one and a half gallons 
of wine, &c. and thirty-two gallons of beer.. 

BARREL. The cylinder of a watch, 
about which the spring is wrapped. 

BARRIER. A kind of fence, com- 
posed of great stakes, and serving to defend 
the entrance of a passage. 

BARRISTER. A counsellor admitted 
to plead at the bar. An inner Barrister is 
one who is a serjeant, or king's counsel, and 
is admitted to plead within the bar ; but an 
outer barrister is one who pleads without 
the bar. 

BARROW (in Husbandry). An imple- 
ment of conveyance with a single wheel, 
and driven witii the hand. It is made of 
different furms, according to the purpose 
for which it is intended; the common bar- 
row, called the wheelbarrow, is represented 
underneath. 




BARROW. A large hiUock or mound, 
of which many are to be met with in 
different parts of England, and are supposed 
to be the tumuli or tombs of the Romans. 

BARTER. The exchanging one commo- 
dity for another ; also the rule in Arithmetic 
by which the proportionate value of com- 
modities is found. 

BARYTES. A sort of ponderous earth, 
very brittle, and perfectly soluble in boiling 
sulphuric acid. It b compounded of oxygen 
and barium. 

BASALT* A sort of aipllaceous earth, 
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consisting of silica, with a certain portloB 
of alumina and oxyde of iriHi, lime, and 
magnesia. It is always foond near vol- 
canoes. 

BASE (in Architecture). The foot of a 
pillar, by which it is sustained; in Geome- 
try, the base of a figure is the lowest plain 
side, or that on which it stands. 

BASE (in Chymistry). The inert sab- 
stance which combines with and is acted 
upon by the more v(^tile and active wssa- 
strua, as the alkalies, earths, and metidlie 
oxydes, which are the principal ingredients 
in the formation of salts. 

BASE LINE (in Perspective). The 
conunon section of a picture, and the geo^ 
metrical plane. 

BASEMENT. A continued base ex- 
tended along any building, as the basanent 
or lower story of a house. 

BASE TENURE, or Bask £sTA'n<iB 
Law). A holding by villenage, or other 
customary service. 

BASHAW, or Pacha. The tiUe given 
to the grand officers of the court at Con- 
stantinople ; as the capudan bashaw, tlte 
admiral or commander at sea; bostao^ 
bashaw, the chief officer of the garden, &c 
Their degrees of dignity were marked by 
their bearing one, two, or three horses talk 
BASIL. The sloping edge of a diisdjor 
of the iron of a plane. 

BASIL. A plant which has an aromatic 
smelL 

BASILICON. An ointment, conaistiBg 
of resin, pitch, oil, wax, &c. 

BASILISK. A serpent of the lixanl 
tribe, with remarkably piercing eyes, and 
a white spot on its head, reaemUing a 
diamond. It was foiTueriy called a codks* 
trice, and fabled to be produced from the 
eggs of a cock. 

* BASIN. Any hollow place capable of 
holding liquids. Basin of a dock, a place 
where the water is confined' by double flood- 
gates. The basin of a haven is that part 
which opens from a narrow passage into a 
spacious receptacle. 

BASKET. A vessel made either of nuhes, 
splinters, willows, osiers, or any odier flexi- | 
ble material that can be interviroven. To 
render osiers fit for use, they must be soaked 
for some time. Those that are intended 
for the finer kind of work, as waahii^- 
baskets or market baskets, and the Uke, 
must be peeled while tiiey are green, and 
then steeped. Hampers, and the coarser 
kind of work, do not require that prepa- 
ration : basket making was one of the arts 
that was carried to a considerable degree 
of perfection among the ancient Biitona. 
\ 
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BASKING SHARK. A species of the 
shark, ^hich lies mnch on the snrfkce of 
tlie water, basking in the sun. It grows to 
a prodigious sise, bat is not very fierce. 

BAS-RELIEF. See Basso Relievo. 

BASS. Asortof cushion made of rushes 
or straw. 

BASS (in Music). The lowest or deepest 
part of any composition. This note b played 
on die largest pipes or strings of instru- 
ments of the common size, as the organ, 
late, &c, or on the largest kind of instru- 
ments. The bass is the principal part of a 
mnrical composition, and tlie fonufdation of 
harmony, whence it is called the funda- 
mental bass. Thorough bass is tliat which 
indndes the fundamental rules of compo- 
8iti<m. Ground bass is that which com- 
mences with some subject of its own, that 
is continually repeated throughout the move- 
ment, whilst the upper parts pursue a sepa- 
rate air. 

BASS CLIFF, or F Clipp. The charac- 
ter marked thus. 
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and {daced at the beginning of a stave in 
which the bass or lower notes are placed. 

BASSO RELIEVO. In English, bass- 
relief, a sort of sculpture in which the 
figures are represented as projecting not 
fu above the plane on which they |ire 
formed. Figures cut are said to be done 
in relief, and when tiie work is low or flat 
it is called bas-relief, or basso relievo, in 
distinction firom alto relievo and mezzo 
relievo. 

BASSOON. A musical wind instrument 
Mown with a reed, and has eleven holes. 
It serves to play the bass part in concerts. 

BASS YIOL. A stringed musical in- 
strament of the same shape as a violin, but 
much larger. 

BASS VOICE. The gravest and deepest 
of the male voices. 

BASTARD (in Law). One bom out of 
wedlock, who cannot inherit. 

BASTILE. A fortress in Paris, which 
was nsed as a prison, and destroyed during 
the French revolution. 

BASTINADO. A mode of punishment 
Bsnal among the Turks, of beating the 
offoider on the soles of the feet 

BASTION. A large mass of earth, stand- 
ing oat from a rampart, of which it forms 
the principal part 

BAT. An animal resembling both a bird 
•ad a mouse. It has winjis not of feathers 
b«t oiM tUn dkteaded, aad Siea only at 



night It lays no eggs, but brings forth its 
young alive, and suckles them. 
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BATABLE GROUND. Land formerly 
so called, which lay between England and 
Scotland, and was the subject of debate to 
whom it belonged. 

BATEMENT (in Carpentry). The wast- 
ing of stuff in cutting it for the piurpose 
designed. 

BAT-FOWLING. A mode of catching 
birds at night, when they are at roost. 

BATH. Any receptacle for water which 
is convenient for bathing ; also any artificial 
contrivance which is to supply the place of 
a bath, as a shower bath, or an apparatus 
for applying water to the body in the form 
of a shower; a vapour bath, or a mode of 
conveying moisture to the body by means 
of steam ; a medicinal bath is that in which 
certain chymical preparations are mingled. 

BATH (inChymistry). A contrivance by 
which heat is conveyed to any substance ; 
also in the refining of metals the fiision of 
the metallic matter is called a bath. 

BATH, KNIGHTS OF THE. A mili- 
tary order of knighthood, restored, if not 
instituted, by Henry IV. These knights 
wear a red ribbon, and their motto is, 
Tria juncta in uno, alluding to the three 
cardinal virtues, faith, hope, and charity, 
which every knight ought to possess. 

BATON. The staff or truncheon given 
as a symbol of authority to generals in the 
French army. 

BATTA. Allowances made to troops in 
India. Dry batta is money given in lieu of 
rations; wet batta, what is given in kind. 

BATTALION. A body of foot soldiers 
of from 600 to 800 men. 

BATTEL. An ancient mode of trial by 
single combat, which has lately been abo- 
lished in England. 

BATTEN. A scantling or piece of wooden 
stuff from two to four inches broad, and one 
inch thick. 

BATTERING. A canonnade of heavy 
ordnance against any fortress or works. 

BATTERING-RAM. A military ma- 
chine, with which the ancients effected 
breaches in fortifications. These engines 
were variously constructed, and of d\S%\«Ei\. 
sizes. Plutarch m€oTm& \i% \\v«X "Nl^ccc kci- 
tony, in the Parthian "Wm» ^*«A «. ^«iwi «« 
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80 feet long ; and, according to Yitruvins, 
they were aometinies 106, and even 120 feet 
long, and weig^ied 100,000 lbs. This ei^ine 
was frequently nned in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and occasionally for other porposes 
bo^es that of war in later periods. Sir 
Christopher Wren b said to have employed 
it in demolishing the walls of the old church 
of St. Paul, previously to his rebuilding it 




BATTERY (in Law). The striking, beat- 
ing, or offering any violence to the person 
of another, as by spitting in his face, or 
any way toudiing him in anger, or vio- 
lently jostling against him. It is distin- 
guished f^om an assault, inasmuch as the 
latter does not necessarily imply a hitting 
or blow. There may be an assault without 
battery, but there cannot be a battery 
without an assault. 

BATTERY (in Military Affairs). Any 
raised place on which cannon are placed. 
Batteries are of different kinds, as open 
batteries, which are exposed to view; 
masked batteries, which are hidden by a 
breastwork; cross batteries, two batteries 
firing athwart each other on the same object, 
&c A floating battery is a battery erected 
•n simple rafts, or the hulls of ships. 

BATTERY (in Electricity). A combina- 
tion of coated surfaces of glass jars so 
connected that they may be charged at 
once, and discharged by a common con- 
ductor. A battery or pile is also an appa- 
ratus employed for accumulating the elec- 
tricity of galvanism. 

BATTLE AXE. An ancient sort of 
weapon, having an axe and a point at the 
end, for cutting or tiirusting. 
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BATTLEDORE. An iutnimeiit osed 
either with a shuttlecock or a ttnais baU. 

BATTLEMENTS. Notches or inden- 
tures in the top of a vrall or bailding,like 
embrasures, to look tiiroogfa. 

BATTON. A staff or tmndieoa ued in 
coats of arms, to denote Ulegitima^. 




BAWLING. Hie noise of dogs in sport, 
ing, who are too busy before they find the 
scent. 

BAY. Any inlet of the sea betweoi two 
capes, or promontories, where ahipa may 
ride; it is defined in geography, an. arm oi- 
the sea stretching inland. 

BAY, or Bay Trsb. The female lanrel 
tree, an evergreen, which grows wild ia 
Italy and France. 

BAY. A colour in horses resembling Ae 
dried bay leaf. 

BAYONET. A short triangnhur dagger 
made to fix on the muesle of a firelock or 
musket 

BAY-SALT. A salt which is made tnm 
seawater in France, by lettii^ die water 
into pits or basins, where, by the heat of 
the sun, it is evaporated, and the reiidae 
is converted into crystals of salt. 

BAZAAR. A place mostly oovwedand 
fitted up with shops in Eastern cot ri s s ; 
also a similar collection of shc^ Unttkf in- 
troduced into England. 

BDELLIUM. The gum of an AnUan 
tree about tlie size of an olive tree. The 
gum resembles wax, and consists of lesin, 
gum, cerasin, and volatile oiL 

BEACH. The seashore, or mai^ of the 
sea, which is washed by the tides. 

BEACON. A signal by fire, plaeed on 
some eminence, to prevent diipvnneclca, or 
give some alarm. 

B EAD (in Architecture). A roond moeld- 
ing, carved in short embossments, like the 
bead of a necklace. 

BEADLE, or BEDEL. An oflBcer ofa 
court, of the university, or of any corporate 
body, who acts as a messenger and attends 
to keep order. 

BEAD PROOF. A method of deter- 
mining the strength of spiritnoas Uqnon 
from the continuance of the babbies or 
beads on the surface. 

BEAD TREE. A Arab, the fhdt of 
\ wUch is a iuil«^tMX\9s VKtA, ^oEondl and 
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itmbf M b«dt by die Ram 
SpaiD ubd PortasaL 



BEAM-COUPASS. Anirutnunei 

BEAM-TREE. A. tree vhich gn 
ibt height of IMrly a fany teti, to 
becmae it ll particnluly fitted for oi 
A3deD««s and the like. 

BEAN. An edlHle poJse, of which 
IK Kvent HKtt, u the kidney or I 
ban, llK broad WindHr liean. the 




BKARD (wllh BoOnlili). Thennderlip 
of a Ubialcd flower, and in com md gran 
tkal hair or brlHle which lervei lo defend 

BEAJtD OF A COMET(lnAitroDODiy). 



BEAKD OP A HOBSE «n Pairiny). 

iiw, OD Il4 oiulde, and abate the chin, 
■Wdi iMrt the corh of die bridl». 

BKAR.GAItDEN. A place fcmneriy tn 
ipDl fcc ths baUng of ban. 

BBASKX OPA MILL (IM (kBoamt). , 



BEARERS. FoHtoc brick mll^whl 

BEARING (in Archite<:1ille). Tbt d 
UncE l)etweed the beirrr, w Mppoil, ( 
each end of the timber. 

BEARING. A lea term, to de«ole t 
aitnitloo of any diftani object wilh re^ 
to the ihip^a poillion, whether ahead, aSa 

BEARING (In HeraUiy). Whaleva 
bojne in or filli the eBcnuheon. 

BEAT. The walk or round which 

BEATING TIME. Thai motion of I 

BEATS (in a Clodi 
Hrokea made by tlw pal 

BEAVER. An unpUfaisw four (bstcd 
aninul, Ihtt liiei on Ibe binki of riien 
and onfreqaenled lakes, and Is remarkable 
(Or iti ingennity in buiMlng ita haMIation. 




BBAVER. Thai pin ottbe helmet wl 
efendi the aighl, aitd opena in front. 
BEAU UONDE The p.y fatbioai 

BED(inGnnneiry). A thick pUnk «1 



BED (in Maioniy]. A range 
BED (in Hinetaiogy). A ■ 
BED OP A RIVER. The be 
unall; Oowa. 




BEETLE. A luf < 

BELFRY. n«tiBrto( 




ifae calvtL 

BEET, A ^iden hrrb 
i> diick ud fleiby. The leivetareincd ■» 
pmberlu, and Ihe nm i> boiled u partDipa. 

BEETLE. The sc-aabataiot Llnnsiu, i 

>ii mi, l> ha)i7 It iHie end, and livei in 
dry decayed wood, &l\ 




BELLES LETTRES. AFmichKni 

(Or polile llleranire. 
BELLIGERENT. An epllhel apilitd 

■lie biHDarHctLirp of belli, wbichiuiuUycu 
liatflofihreepani of copper audoWAfliB. 

BELLONA. Tic ggddeu of mr, tul 
lister of Man. 

BELLOWS. AnudiiiieKirblawiiielbe 



scity pn>partioQed fo tbi 



BELLOWS OP AN ORGAN, m 



a Igrge organ ire worked by a mu alM 
(be biDvtr ; tboH of smaller orfaua by tte 
HwI of tbe player. 

BELLU^ The ilitb Diderof uilwli 
in the liniKin lyilem, luring ibelr IM 
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BELT (in Masonry). A range or coarse 
of bridu projecting from the rest. 

BELTEIN. An ancient festival In Ire- 
land, celebrated on the 2l8t of June, the 
sammer Boieidce, whoi fires were made on 
tke tops of the hills. 

BELTS, or FASCiiB. Two tones or girdles 
round the planet Japiter, more Indd than 
the other parts of his body, and terminated 
by parallel straight linesjsometimes broader 
and MNnetimes narrower, varying both in 
magnitude and position. These belts were 
first observed at Naples, by Zuppi and 
Bartoli, two Jesuits. 

BENCH. A seat of justice, as the King's 
Bench, at Westminster; also the persons 
sitting on a bench, as a bench of magis- 
trates. 

BENCHER. A lawyer of the oldest 
standing in the inns ci court 

BEND (in Heraldry). One of die ten 
honourable ordinaries, drawn from the dex- 
ter, or right comer, at the top of the 
escutcheon, to the sinister base, or left 
comer, at the bottom. • It is supposed to 
represent a shoulder belt, or scarf, and to 
ahow the wearer to be valiant in war. It 
is sometimes called a bend dexter, to dis- 
tinguish it from the bend sinister, which is 
drawn from the left side of the shield to 
the right. 
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BEND. A sea term for the knot by 
which <xie rope is fastened to another or 
to an andior. 

BENDING. A sea term, for the tying 
two cables or ropes together, or to any thing 
else. 

BENDING (in Physiology). The reduc- 
ing a body to a curved or crooked form. 
The bending of boards, planks, &c. is 
effected by means of heat, whether by boil- 
ing or otherwise, by which the fibres become 
reUxed and flexible. 

BENDS IN A SHIP. The outermost 
timbers of the side, to set the foot on in 
climbing up the side. They are reckoned 
from the water, first, second, and third bend, 
and are of great service In strei^;thening the 
ship, as into them the beams, knees, and 
foothooks are bolted. 

BENEFICE. Any ecdeidastical living, 
bat p&dkn^ariy rectariea and vkurafea. 



BENEFIT OF CLERGY. A privUege 
in law, at first peculiar to the clergy, but 
in after times made common to the laity. 
When any one was convicted of certain 
crimes, he had a book given him to read, 
and if the ordinary or his deputy pronounced 
these words, * Legit nt dericus, he reads like 
a clergyman, or scholar,' he was only burnt 
in the liand and set free for the first offence, 
otherwise he was to suffer death. 

BENZOIN. A dry soUd resin, of a 
fragrant smell, produced by incision from 
the styrax, an Indian tree. It is brought 
to us from the East Indies, particularly 
Siam and the islands of Java and Sumatra, 
in masses of various sizes, composed of small 
granules of a whitish or yellowish colour, 
with a purple cast on the surface. It is 
very inflammable, and diffuses a fhigrant 
smell while burning, and so in like manner 
when rubbed in the hand. When the l>en- 
zoin tree is six years old, the natives cut 
it in several places in an oblique direction, 
and the benzoin flows from the wounds. 
Benzoin is used by perfumers in making 
sweet bags, &c and was formerly very 
much esteemed as an expectorant. The 
tree was brought from Virginia into Eng- 
land. 

BEQUEST. A legacy ;whati8 bequeath- 
ed or left by will. 

BERENICES HAIR. A consteUation 
in the northern hemisphere. 

BERGAMOT. A fine sort of pear, which 
is of two sorts, namely, the summer berga- 
mot and the autumn bergamot. 

BERGAMOT (in Chymistry). A fragrant 
essence, extracted ftt>m a fruit which b pro- 
duced by ingrafting a branch of a lemon 
tree upon the stock of a bergamot pear. 
This essence is got by cutting the external 
rind of the ftnit into small pieces, and 
squeezing them into a glass vessel, in the 
same manner as the juice of a lemon is 
squeezed out, by which means an aetherial 
oil is procured of a very fragrant smelL 

BERRY. A round fruit, for the most 
part soft, and covered with a thin sldn, 
containing seeds in a pulpy substance. 

BERY L. A precious stone, which, in its 
purity, is of a perfectiy seagreen colour, 
and on that account called aqua marina. 
Beryl is also (in Painting) the seagreen 
colour, in imitation of this stone. 

BETA. The second letter in the Greek 
alphabet. 

BETAL. A sort of pepper plant, the leaf 
of which is universaily chewed by the 
southern Asiatics, to sweeten the breath 
and strengthen the stomach. It is a slen- 
der-stenmied dimbVu^ pVsnl. 
BEVEL. All iiuAxumfttil ^NSi^ ^ TnsBi%. 
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able tongne, to strike angles of a greater 
or leas magnitude. 




BEVELLING (in Carpentry). Hewing 
timber with a proper or regular curve. 

B E Y. An oflBcer of high rank among the 
Turks, inferior to none but the pacha. 

BEZANTS. Round flat pieces of bullion 
without any impression^which are supposed 
to have been the current coin of Byzantium. 
This coin was probably introduced into coat 
armour by those who went to the wars. 
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BEZOAR. A medicinal stone, brought 
from the East and West bidies, which was 
formerly reckoned a sovereign antidote 
against poisons. It is found to be a morbid 
concretion in the intestines of some ani- 
mals. 

BIBLE. The collecUon of the books of 
the Old and New Testament. The Old 
Testament was first translated by the 72 
interpreters, and thence called the Septna- 
gint : of the Latin versions, that of St. Je- 
rome was confirmed by the council of Trent 
for vulgar use, and thence got the name of 
the Vulgate. The Bible was translated into 
the Saxon tongue about the year 040 ; and 
into the English, by William Tindal, in 
the twenty-first year of the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, when it was printed. The pre- 
sent authorized version of the Holy Scrip, 
tures was completed in the reign of James 
the First, about the year 1603. 

BIBLIOGRAPHER. A person con- 
versant with books. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. The knowledge of 
books as to their several editions, time, and 
form of being printed, type, and other par- 
ticulars connected with their publication. 

BIBLIOMANIA. A rage for scarce and 
old editions of books. 

BICE (in Painting). A blue colour pre- 
pared from the lapis armenus; it bears the 
best body of all bright blues used in com- 
jooa work. 
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BIENNIALS. Plants that flouriih for 
two years, and seldom more. 

BIGAMY. Doable marriage, <»'tiienuu> 
rying of two wives or two hnslMiids while 
the first is alive, which is fekmy by statute. 
Bigamy, in the Civil Law, is the marryiiq;* 
plurality of wives or husbands. 

BIGHT. Thedouble part of a rope where 
it is folded, in distinction Arom the ^kI. 

BILBOES. A term at sea, for the kng 
bars of iron with which tbe feet of oflSen- 
ders are confined,^ the irons being more or 
less heavy according to the nature of tiie 
offence. 

BILE. A bitter fluid secreted in the 
glandular substance of the liver, and pasaiag 
through the gall bladder and die pons bi- 
liarius, is discharged into the dnodenim^ 
where it converts the chyme into chyk and 
excrement The constituent parts ci bile 
are water, soda in a caustic state, idioqihate 
of lime, and a resinous albuminous pria> 
ciple. 

BILGE. A sea term, for the bottiMn of 
the floor of a ship{ the compass or breadth 
of its bottom. A vessel is said to bilge 
when she has struck off some of her timber 
against a rock. 

BILL. An edged tool, or hatchet, with 
a hooked point, for lopping of trees aid 
making hedges; if it have a short handle 
it is a handbill ; if a long handle, a hedging- 
bill. 

BILL (in Law). A declaration in writing 
expressing any grievance or wrong ^diicfa 
one person has suffered fh>m another ; also 
an instrument drawn up by any member 
and presented to parliament fbr its ajqiro- 
bation or rejection. 

BILL OF EXCHANGE(in Gommeite). 
A note containing an orderfor the payment 
of a sum of money to a person called the 
drawer, who when he has agned k with 
his name, and written the word accepted, 
he is called the acceptor. The person in 
whose favour it is drawn, or to whom it 
is ordered to be paid, is called the drawee, 
or payee, who, when he has indorsed i^ is 
called the indorser. He who is in poaaes- 
sion of the bill is the holder. 

BILL OF FARE. An accoont of such 
provisions as are in season, or are to be 
supplied for the table. 

BILL OF LADING, or Intoics. A 
deed signed by the master of a ship, by 
which he acknowledges the receipt of the 
merchant's goods, and obliges himself to 
deliver them at the place to which they 
are consigned. 

BILL OF PARCELS. A tradesman's 
account of goods sold and delivered. 
BILLKT. k. xVckfti tot <v«uteriBC sol- 



BILLET. A BuU log m 



BILLIARDS, i 



Tbt ut of dte gvoe liei to poclceliiig your 

uligDDlK'ib^wilbaiE patdjig f n fonrowq. 

BILLION. Tbt aim or 1 mUUon mU- 



BIBTHWORT. i 



BISECTION, Tlif cutting injqiumtHy, 
■ a tia« or uigle, Lolo two tqual parts. 

BISHOP. A digniury in the ChriHiu 
bnrch, vhn prcsldet over 1b« clergy within 

certain dittricl, called hit dioRU. Biahopi 
re Buffl^gaiiB, or BtslBtaDtE, to the anJi- 
blihop, who ii (he chief of Ihe clergy >■> 

Hailed, the arcbblthop In be endtrontd. 
BISHOPRIC. The dlowH, or diarid, 

BISMLTH. A racial of 1 yeOowUb or 
jddiA white aiooT. It ts rather harder 
■ban lead, and iurcety if al all miUeable, 
bring very brinle [ il raelti eaally, and It 
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BINNACLE. A wooden caie, cc 
ingtbe codDpaaeA, tog glanei, watch glanea, 

BINOHUL AtcrmlnalgchraO 
qiundry onitiitlDg of Iwo nameAf or i 
Hnnectad together by the lign +> • 
a.a+fc. 

BIFRD. An inlmal with only two legs, 
a> men and birda. 

BIQUADRATIC. Tlie aqnaTe tqnarel, 

BIRCUTKEB. Alicewldsleavealik 
the poplu*, the fmll oT which la a iqaaibDe 
rone, Tlie timber ia nsed for hoppolei, 

BIRD-BOLT. AunaUanowwidithre 
ba/h, which wv diadarged at bfrda from 



BIRDCALL. Awl 



JG. Ilie art of I _ 

I or wild fowl by UnlUine, netf, and 
yi, which, a> iMpecli die more artfnl 
a of catching birdi, li caUed fowUug. 



wbich a ahip rldetat BDchoTing gmand, a^ . 
[ODit birth, Ajt a good ancbaring fronnd. 




BISSEXTILE, or Lur Yue. A fa 

day in the tnonth of Pebmaiy, whei 
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the anne^ng, bcnling, and cleansing it when 
it is coined. Blanching copper is done in 
various ways, so as to make it resemble 
silver. Blanching is also the operation of 
covering iron plates with a thin coat or 
crust of tin. Blanching almonds is the 
skinning them by means of hot water. 

BLANK. A void space in any writing 
or printing. 

BLANK VERSE. That which has no 
rhymes. 

BLANKETS (in Printing). Woollen 
cloths to lay between the tympans of a 
printii^ press, in order to produce a fair 
impre8si(m. 

BLANKETS. A sea term, for combus- 
tibles made of coarse brown paper steeped 
in nitre, dried, and then steeped again in 
tallow, resin, and sulphur; they are used 
in fireships. 

BLAST. A disease in grain and trees; 
called also a blight. 

BLASTING (among Miners). The tear- 
ing up rocks by the force of gunpowder. 

BLASTING -BELLOWS. Bellows 
which are used to produce a more than 
ordinary degree of heat in furnaces. 

BLAZONRY, or BLAZONING. That 
branch of the art of heraldry which consists 
in expressing in proper terms all that be- 
longs to coats of arms. The w<Htl comes 
from the Crerman blasen,toblow; because 
a trumpet used to be blown at justs, &c 
previously to the herald's recording the 
atdiievements of the knights. 

BLEACHING. The process of whitening 
linen by exposure to the sun and air; or, 
as is now more conmionly in use, by the 
application of chymical preparations. 

BLEMISH (in Farriery). Any imper- 
fection in a horse which impedes a sound 
virarrant, as broken knees, cracked heels, 

&C. 

BLENDE. The ore of zinc 

BLIGHT. A disease incident to plants, 
which consists in a sort of fungus, that con- 
verts the affected part into a sooty mass. 

BLINDS. A contrivance to prevent any 
one seeing through a window ; in Military 
Affairs, bundles of osiers used at the heads 
of trenches, to protect the men. 

BLINDWORM, or Slowworm. A 
worm so called from the smallness of its 
eyes and the slowness of its motion. 

BLISTER. A pustule in the skin, filled 
with serum ; in general, any swelling caused 
by the separation of the outer integument 
of any substance from that which is under- 
neath. 

BLISTER (in Medicine). The plaster 
or application that raises a blister, mostly 
made of the eaatbandea, or Spanish flies. 
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BLOCK. A sea term for a pulley, or 
series of pulleys, mounted in a frame, or 
shell, which serves to facilitate the passage 
of the ropes. Blocks are single, double, 
treble, &c according to the number of 
shivers in them through which the running 
ropes run. 

SINOLX BLOCK. 




DOUBLE BLOCK. 




TRKBLX BLOCK. 



'""iiiiniiiKiiiifflitnnii" 



BLOCKADE. The blocking up the roads 
and avenues to a place, by means of soldiers, 
so as to prevent any ingress or egress. 

BLOOD. A warm red fluid, of a saltish 
taste and urinous smell, circulating through 
every part of the body by means of arteries 
and veins. The blood is found to contain 
an insipid water, which soon becomes 
putrid, an empyreumatic oil, an ammonia- 
cal spirit, and the remainder carbon. 

BLOOD (in Law). Is regarded in descent 
of lands, for a person must be next and 
most worthy of blood in order to inherit his 
ancestor's estate. 

BLOOD-HORSE. A breed of horses 
originally from the Arabian stock, the ex- 
cellence of which consists in the compact- 
ness of his fibre, that adds to his strength 
without increasing his bulk. 

BLOODHOUND. A hunting dog, of 
such exquisite scent, that he will follow the 
track of men as well as of animals. 

BLOOD-RED-HOT. The last degree of 
heat given by smiths to their iron in the 
forge. 

BLOODSHOT. A distemper in the eyes, 
when the vessels are so distended as to m^ke 
them appear red. 

BLOOD-STONK A stone which serves 
to stop bleeding. 

BLOODSUCKER. A leach which sucks 
the blood of any axttKMi Xo ^>(A.Oci \X \% 
applied. 
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ra: BbML" of tnurk futened together and 
rulied ufwti a stidL, called an nmbilicaa. 
i>*.iurt tin- inmiauction of printing, book* 
wen liecuuii- vu Hcarce in the middle ages, 
tiiai. UI Sfiaiu, mm and the Mune cqiy of 
> iiH- Biblt-, Sl Jurume> Epistkf, and aome 
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luioiK-iediie <if books has become a par- 
ticular tffudy and pursuit, under tlie name 

of biblioinnpliy. 

BOOKBINDING. The proce» of bind- 
ing boiik&, or patting the sheets together 
iuiu the form of books. The bookbinder 
iXH^-ivcp the Hheets whidi compose a book 
iuimcdiately from the printer, and after hav- 
ing fuldtd them in theirderofthengnatures, 
or letters at the bottom of the page, they 
are first beaten with a hammer on a stone, 
to make them lie clow and smixHh ; after 
which they are put into a press, and sewed 
with bands, or strips of leather fastened at 
certain distances, which, being all glned 
t<»i;i'tLiT ver>' firmly, form the back of the 
IxKik.io which the pasteboardsare attached 
by means of the bands so as to fbnn the 
M*\v», In all this process of fixing on the 
Kidec. much art ami nicet>- i« required in 
loiiiuiin!! the back, and keeping the whcHe 
lit inly I'lxtti in iIr; prv««. AAer this the 
hvH>k. i* {ttit imo the cntting-pn-*s between 
two iHvmiii. om* lying e^i-n with the pre» 
ft'r \\w knitV to run npi^n,thc other abi>ve. 
(or the kuift' to mn against. In this man- 
lui ihi- lt-a\(ji au.l Kvinis atv cot to fonn 
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tpoti with vitriol. The book is then glased 
with the white of an egg, and, lastly, 
pcdished with a hot iron. The letters and 
ornaments are made with gilding tools, 
or brass cylinders, rolled along by a handle.: 
to apply the gold, the leather is glased 
with a liqa<Nr made of the wliite of e^^, 
diluted with water, and when nearly dry 
the gold is laid on. Sach is the process 
when a book is ftolly bound; but books 
may sometimes be <mly sewed and have a 
paper cover, when they are said to be 
sewed : sometimes the boards are covered 
with paper only, when they are said to be 
in boards; and s(mietimes they have a 
leather covering on the back, extending a 
small way over each side, when they are 
said to be half bound. 

BOOK-KEEPING. The art of keeping 
accoonts, or recording the mercantile trans- 
actions of a man, so that he may thoroughly 
know the whole state of his affairs, or any 
part of them, with ease and dispatch. 
Accounts may be kept either by single or 
double entry; the former of which may 
answer the purpose where the dealings are 
on a small scale, but merchants, whose con- 
cerns are exten8lve,keeptheir books accord- 
ing to the double entry, or Italia^ method. 
In single entry two books only are wanted, 
namely, a journal, or day book, in which 
the transactions of the day, as they occur 
in the course of business, are entered ; and 
the ledger, or post book, in which all the 
accounts drawn out of the journal are 
placed under the proper name, either on 
the debtor or creditor side. Those who 
keep their accounts by double entry, have 
occasion for several books, the three prin- 
cipal of which are, the waste book, the 
joomal, and the ledger. The waste book 
is a book containing an inventory of a 
merchant's effects and debts, with a distinct 
record of all his dealings. The act of 
placing any transaction under a given ac- 
count is called the entry; if placed on the 
Dr. or debtor's side, it is debiting the 
account ; if placed on the Cr. or creditor's 
side, it is crediting. The waste book opens 
with the inventory, which consists of two 
parts; namely, in the first place, of a man's 
effects, and what is due to him; and in 
the next place, what is due by him. After 
the inventory follow the daily transactions 
as they occur in business. The accounts of 
persons are debited under their respective 
names when they become indebted to the 
merchant, and credited when the merchant 
becomes indebted to them. Accounts of 
property are debited when they come into 
his possession, and credited when tiiey go 
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out of it In the same manner die accoonts 
of profit and loss are kept, which are de- 
bited on account of a loss, and credited on 
account of a gain. Those marked Dr. are 
placed on the left side, and those marked 
Cr. on the opposite side, marked Contra Cr. 
This book should contain tiie names of per- 
sons with whom the merchant deals, the 
ctmditions of bargains, the terms of pay- 
ment, the quantity, quality, and prices of 
goods, with every other particular needftil 
to be recorded. The journal, or day book, 
is intermediate between the waste book 
and the ledger, wherein the transactions 
recorded in the waste book are prepared 
to be carried to the ledger, by having the 
proper debtors and creditors ascertained 
and placed in order. In the journal, per- 
sons and things are debtors to other persons 
and things as creditors, and in this it agrees 
with the ledger, but in other respects it 
agrees with the waste book. Every case 
or transaction entered into the journal is 
called a journal post, or entrance. The 
ledger is the principal book, in which all 
the several articles of each particular ac- 
count that lie scattered in other books, 
according to their several dates, are col- 
lected and placed together in such manner 
that the opposite parts of every account 
are directly set fronting one another, on 
opposite sides of the same folio; that is to 
say, the debtor, or debtor part, is entered 
on the left or debtor side of its own account, 
where it is charged debtor to the creditor 
part ; and the creditor, or creditor part, is 
posted to the right or creditor side of its 
account, and made creditor by the debtor 
part. Hence it is that the Italian method 
of book-keeping is said to be by double 
entry, because every single case of the 
waste book requires to be entered twice in 
the ledger, that is, once for the debtor and 
once for the creditor. In addition to the 
above three books, most merchants have 
several other books, as the cash book, 
which contains in debtor and creditor all 
the cash that comes in and goes out ; the 
debt book, in which are entered all sums 
that become due, either to be received or 
paid, by bills of exchange, notes of hand, 
&c. ; besides this, some merchants require 
a book of invoices, a book of commissions, 
a book of orders or advices, &c. according 
to the nature of their transactions. 

BOOKSELLER. One who deals or 
trades in books, particularly one who sells 
the books printed by others, as di 
guished from the publisher, who 
books, that are printed on his own i 
The bookseUiiig \>u&Vnft«a Ya&i 
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higher rank than any other common trade ; 
and on the continent, as at Tubingen, Sali»- 
bni^, and Paru, booksellers class with the 
members of the learned professions, and 
have the privileges of students at the uni- 
versity. On the introduction of printing, 
the bookseller, printer, and scholar were 
one and the same person. 

BOOKWORM. A UtUe insect which 
breeds and eats holes in books, especially 
when damp. 

BOOM. A sea term, for a long pole to 
extend the bottoms of particular sails, as 
the jib boom, studding sail boom. The 
boom of a harbour, a strong iron chain 
thrown across a harbour, to prevent the 
entrance of an enemy. 

BOOR. Properly, a peasant; particu- 
larly applied to the rude peasantry of 
Russia. 

BOOT OF A COACH. The space un- 
demeath between the coachman and the 
body of the coach. 

BOOTES. A northern constellation, con- 
sisting of fifty-four stars, according to Mr. 
Flamstead. 

BORACIC ACID. An acid drawn from 
borax by combustion. 

BORAX. A substance dug out of wells 
in Thibet, and imported into England from 
India. It is sometimes in the form of 
solid grains, sometimes in large crystals, 
enclosed in a fatty matter. 

BORD ER, or BORDURE. An ordinary 
in Heraldry, so called because it borders 
round and as it were hems in the field. 
Borders are charged with things natural 
and artificial, in the same manner as the 
field. 




BORDERERS. Those who lived on the 
borders of England and Scotland, and were 
formerly engaged in perpetual hostilities. 

BORE. The hoUow of a piece of ord- 
nance. 

BORE-COLE, or Corlkd Colewort. 
A hardy sort of kale» which is improved 
by theflpost. 

BORER. A piercer, or instrument to 
bore holes with. 

B0BJN6. The method of piercing the 
mttk in search of minerala. 

SOMOUQH* Fnm the German burg; 
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it formerly signified a fenced town, bnt is 
now taken for any corporate town that is 
not a city, and that sends members to par- 
liament: in Scotland there are still royal 
burghs, or boroughs, that are held of the 
king. 

BOROUGH-ENGUSH. A customaiy 
descent of land in some places to the 
younger sons. 

BOS. The generic name in the Ldnnsean 
system for all animals of the ox tribe, as 
the bison, buffaloe, conunon ox, musk ox, 
&c 

BOTANY. The science which teaches 
the knowledge of plants, as to their dis. 
criminating characters, structure, growth, 
culture, diseases, and the like. Plants are 
distinguished into natural orders, as trees, 
the stems of which send forth branches 
from the middle and top : shrubs, the stems 
of which send forth branches Arom the 
bottom: undershrubs, when the stems of 
the shrubs perish : herbs, which bear flowen 
and seeds, and then die ; if they die at the 
end of one year they are called annnnV^ jf 
at the end of two years biennials, if they 
last three or more years they are perennials : 
fungi are fleshy, coriaceous, or woody: 
algae, or seaweeds, have neither stems nor 
leaves: mosses, which have only leaves 
and fruit : ferns, that never send forth more 
than one leaf on a footstalk: grasses, 
which are distinguidied by their stnn, 
which is a culm or straw : lilies, which 
have a tuberous or bulbous root: palms, 
which have an arboreous stem,from which 
the leaves grow, and not the brandies 

The parts of plants are distinguished 
generally into the root, the stem, the bod, 
the leaf, the inflorescence, and the fimctifi- 
cation. The root is the part throu^ which 
the plant derives nourishment fh>m the 
earth ; a plant is either annual, biennial, or 
perennial, according to the time that the 
root lasts. Roots are sometimes called 
JUshy, when they consist of a fleshy pn>- 
limgation ; JU>ro%Uf when they consist <tf 
many fibrous prolongations; tubenmt, 
when they consist of a thick fleshy sob- 
stance, as the potatoe ; frii/frotM, when diey 
consist of a bulb or fleshy body, provided 
with several coats, as the onion or the lily; 
granulated^ when they have a duster of 
little bulbs, as in the saxifrage ; creepittg, 
when they have a horisontal prdongatioo 
of the root growing under the earth, and 
sending forth new plants of its kind, as 
couchgrass. 

The stem is the prolongation ot the plant 
above the soil, proceeding flrom the root 
The woody stem of trees is the tcook ;. that 
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the anther, a hollow cellular body; and 
pollen, the powder or fine dust contained 
in the anther. 4. The pistil, the second 
essential part of a flower, stands in the 
centre of the circle formed by the stamen, 
and consists of the germen, the rudiments 
of the future fruit or seed ; the stylus, style 
or shaft, a small stalk seated on tlie germen ; 
and the stigma, the top of the style. 

The fhiit proceeds from the germen, and 
consists of, 1, the pericarpium, pericarp, 
or seed vessel, a hard hollow body, that is 
of different kinds, as capsula, a capsule, or 
thin coat, divided into cells ; a siliqua, or 
pod, a dry elongated pericarp, consisting 
of halves or valves, as in the mustard ; the 
legumen, the legume, as in the pea kind ; 
uux, the nut, a pericarp covered with a 
hard shell ; drupa, or drupe, a nut covered 
with a fleshy coat, as in the plum ; bacca, 
the berry, a succulent fruit containing many 
seeds, as the gooseberry, the currant, &c 
3. The semen, or seed, that part of the plant 
destined for propagation, consists of dif- 
ferent parts, as the cotyledones, colyledons 
or seed leaves ; corculum, the circle or little 
heart, the germ of the new plant; bylum, 
the eye, the deep scar in the seed which 
has been occupied by the circle ; plumula, 
the plumule, or that part of the circle 
which ascends to form the leaves ; rostel- 
lum, the other part of the circle, which 
descends to form the root Besides the 
seed isfumished with different appendages, 
as arillus, the aril, a soft membrane ex- 
tended over the seed ; pappus, the down ; 
Cauda, the tail; rostrum, the beak; and 
various spines, or hooks, &c. which serve 
to attach the seeds to different bodies, and 
promote their dispersion. 3. The basis, or 
base, is the receptacle or body on which 
the flower stands, the principal part of 
which is the thalamus, or fruit bed ; when 
this is round or oblong it is called pelta, a 
target ; when plateshaped, scutella, a shield ; 
when convex, tuberculum, &c. 

Besides the science of botany compre- 
hends also a knowledge of plants as to their 
vegetation, anatomy, chymical composition, 
and diseases, which are all included under 
the physiology of plants. The vegetation 
of plants may be distinguished into germi- 
nation, when the seed begins to burst; 
vernation, when the buds begin to burst ; 
virginity, when the flowers or buds are not 
yet unfolded ; defoliation, when the leaves in 
aatumn begin to fall off; sleep, when during 
the night the leaves hang down ; aestivation, 
when the flower is in perfection; fructifica- 
tion, when the anthers conununicate the 
fhictifying dust to the neighbouring parts. 



The anatomical stroctnre of plants com- 
prebends the cuticle, the cortex or outer 
bark; the liber, or inner bark; the libnr- 
num, or soft wood; lignum, the wood; 
medulla, the piih ; the air vessels, whidi 
are the conductors of the air ; the adducent 
or spiral vessels, which proceed with w 
are entwined round the air vessels; the 
reducent vessels, which are supposed to 
serve the purpose of transpiration; the 
lymphatics, which are reticoiarly united ; 
the cellular texture, a delicate membrane 
surrounding all the vessels, and containing 
a resinous juice, as in the fir tribe, and a 
gummy juice in fruit trees; the glands, 
which serve as secretory vessels. 

The principal chymical constituents of 
plants are carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, 
but chiefly the former, besides which asote, 
sulphur, and other simple substances, may 
be found in small quantities. The principd 
compound substances which form the sen- 
sible ingredients of plants are, the acids, 
mucilage, sugar, starch, albumen, gluten, 
fixed and volatile oil, wax, resin, bamphor, 
&c. 

The principal diseases to which plants 
are incident are, fissures, or a separation of 
the solids into long clefts, arising from an 
extreme fulness of juice ; premature defo- 
liation, when the leaves fall off before the 
usual period ; albigo mildew, a whitish mu- 
cilaginous coating of the leaves of plants, 
which causes their decay; rubigo, rust which 
appears on the leaves and stems of many 
plants; lepra, leprosy, which affects the 
tnmk ; gallae, gaUs, occasioned by flying in. 
sects ; verrucas, warts ; besides haemorrage, 
canker, exolceration, &c. 

BOTANY, History of. As the practice 
of cultivating plants both for pleasure and 
utiliQr was coeval with the first formation 
of man, it is natural to suppose tliat the 
science of botany was one of the eailiest 
studies which engaged the attention of in- 
quirers. Aristotle, in his history of animals, 
has many remarks on plants, drawing a 
comparison between their mode of growth 
and that of animals, and pointing out in 
what animal and vegetable life agree and 
in what they differ. His disciple, Theo- 
phrastus, has devoted a whole work to his 
favourite subject, and has not only marked 
the distinctions between trees, shrubs, herbs, 
and flowers, but treated of the different 
parts of plants, as the root, stem, leaf, and 
fruit; showing tlieir diversity in fonn, 
habit, colour, mode of growth, and other 
interesting particulars, which he has illus- 
trated by giving the names of not less dian 
five hundred different plants, by way of 
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example. Except the descriptioiis or alia, 
sions of the poets to favoarite plants, there 
u nothing further to be found on the sub- 
ject of botany until the time of the Romans. 
Virgil, in his Georgics, speaks of the uses 
and cultnrtf of several plants connected 
with hasl>andry. Pliny, in his Natural 
History, describes not less than one thou- 
sand species of plants, but without any 
other order than in connexion with the 
I^aces where they were indigenous. An- 
tonios Musa describes the virtues of the 
plant betony. Columella treats of plants in 
an agricultural point of view. Dioscorides, 
Cralen, Onbasiris, Paulus .^eneta, and 
Aetias have described the medicinal vir- 
tues of plants much at large. After these 
writers the subject of botany appears to 
have been almost forgotten, otherwise 
than it was pursued by the Arabians in 
conjunction with the science of medicine. 
In Europe, at least, we find that it was 
altogether neglected until the sixteenth 
century, when a number of botanists sprung 
op in Germany, England, Holland, Italy, 
and France, who, as their works testify, 
intMecnted the subject with great zeaL 
Prosper Alpinus wrote several books on 
the plants of Egypt and other exotics. 
Clusins, a French botanist, wrote on the 
rarer kind of plants. Many other botanists 
in this and the following centuries wrote 
general histories of the plants which came 
within their observation, particularly Cae- 
salpinus in his work De Plantis, libri xvi.; 
Delechamp, in his Historia Generalis Plan- 
Camm; J. Banhin, in his Historia Plan- 
tanun; C. Bauhin, in his Phytopinax; 
Cierarde, in his Herbal; Parkinson, in his 
Theatrum Botanicum ; Ray, in his Historia 
Plantamm; Gommelinus, in his Hortns 
Malabaricus ; Toumefort, in his Institutiones 
Rei Herbarise; Boerhaave, in his Index 
alter Plantamm Horti Academiei Lugduni ; 
Vaillant, in his Botanicon Parisiense; 
besides Fncfasius, Matthioius, Dodonaeus, 
Camerarius, Bregnius, Rheedius, Brunfels, 
Plnkenet, Plumier, &c. 

Caeaalpinus, in the sixteenth century, was 
the first who properly systematized botany. 
He formed fifteen classes Arom the fhiit 
and the situation of the corculum. Since 
his time many systems have been formed 
fnnn different parts of the plants. Ray 
chose the flower, fruit, and external appear- 
ance of the plants for the foundation of his 
system. Camellus framed a system from 
the valves of the capsule, calling his classes 
pericarpia fbra, unifora, bifora, &c Rivi- 
nua selected the corolla, dividing the plants 
into flores regoUres, compocitaB, and irre* 



gulares, and these again into monopetali, 
dipetali, &c. Haller formed a natural 
system from the cotyledons, the calyx, the 
corolla, the stamina, and the sexes of the 
plants; but the system most generally 
adopted before the time of Linnaeus waa 
that of Toumefort. He divided plants into 
herbae et suffratices, arbores et fratices, and 
these again into herbae floribus monopeta- 
lis, campaniformibus, infnndebiliformibns, 
&c. 

Linnaeus, the most eminent naturalist of 
all who went before him or followed after 
him, was l)ora the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century, and having devoted his 
attention to the vegetable as well as the 
animal and mineral kingdoms, firamed a 
system for the whole, called after him the 
Linnaean system, which has been univer- 
sally adopted by scientific men in all parts 
of tiie world. His system is composed of 
classes, orders, genera, species, and varie- 
ties. The class is the largest of all the 
divisions, having under it the orders as 
subdivisions; the genera are contained in 
the order, the species in the genera, and 
the variety in the species. This system, as 
respects plants, is also called the sexual 
system, because it embraces the sexes of 
plants in the scheme. The classes, twenty- 
four in number, are distinguished either 
according to the number or situation of the 
stamens, filaments, anthers, oi male and 
female flowers, in each plant, as monandria, 
for those having one stamen ; diandria, for 
those having two stamens; triandria, for 
those having three stamens ; so tetrandria, 
pentandria, hexandria, heptandria, octaD< 
dria, enneandria, and decandria for those 
having from four to ten stamens. Those 
having from eleven to seventeen stamens 
were included under the class dodecandria; 
those having many stamens inserted in the 
calyx under the class icosandria; those 
having twenty stamens and upwards under 
polyandria ; those having fotir stamens in 
one flower, two longer tlian the others, 
didynamia; those having six stamens, two 
shorter than the rest, tetradynamia ; those 
having their filaments connected into the 
form of a cylinder or tube, monodelphia ; 
those having two such cylinders, diadel- 
pbia ; those having the anthers formed into 
a tube, syngenesia ; those having the sta- 
mens standing in the style, gynandria; 
those having stamens and pistils in separate 
flowers, but in one plant, monoecia ; those 
having the stamens and pistils in separate 
plants, dioecia; those having stamens and 
pistils separate in some flowers and united 
in others, polyg^auiA*, Vhoifc YkKslVD%^SD»it 
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.parts of fimctificaticm either not well ascer- 
tained, or not to be niunbered with cer- 
tainty, cryptogamia. 

The orders, or sabdivisions of the classes, 
firom the first to the thirteenth class incln- 
rive, are marked by the nnmber of pistils 
in each [flant, as monogynia for those 
having one pbtil, so digynia, trigynia, tctra- 
g3mia, pentagynia, hexagynia, and poly- 
gynia, for those having two, three, four, five, 
rix, seven, or more pistils. The two orders 
gymnospermia, for those having the seed 
naked, and angiospermia, for those whose 
-seeds are contained in a pericarp, belong 
to class didynamia ; the two orders silica. 
loM and siliquosa, for those whose seeds 
are contained in a siliqua of difierent sizes, 
belong to class tetradynamia. In most of 
the other classes the orders are marked by 
the nomber of stamens in each plant, ex- 
cept syngenesia, in which the orders poly- 
gamia aequalis, polygamia superflua, poly- 
gamia fi'astanea, polygamia nccessaria, and 
polygamia segregata mark the connexion 
of the flower. Under the last class, cryp- 
togamia, are contained four orders, filices, 
the ferns ; musci, the mosses ; algae, the sea- 
weeds ; and fungi, the funguses, or mush- 
rooms. 

BOTTOM. The ground, or lowest part 
uf any thing ; as the bottom of a vessel, or 
the bottom of the sea, or a harbour ; whence 
the phrases, * to go in foreign bottoms,' 
speaking of ships; * sandy gravelly bot- 
toms,' speaking of harbours, &c 

BOTTOMRY (in Commerce). Borrow- 
ing money on the bottom of a ship ; that 
is, when the master of a ship engages that 
if the money so borrowed be not paid by 
the time appointed, the ship itself ^all be 
forfeited; also the lending money to a 
merchant on any adventure, the interest to 
be paid on the return of the ship, but to 
be lost if she is lost 

BOTTS. Worms that breed in the in- 
testines of horses. 

BOULDER WALLS. Walls buUt of 
round flints or pebbles. 

BOUND. A sea term, for a ship con- 
fined to a particular spot or direction ; as 
wind bound, ice bound, homeward bound. 

BOUNTY. A sum of money given by 
government to men who enlist as soldiers. 

BOUTS-RIMES. Certain rhimes dis- 
posed in order, and given to a po^t, toge- 
ther with a subject, to be filled up with 
verses ending in the same word and in the 
same order. 

BOW. An instrument for shooting 
arrows. The long bow, the favourite of 
tbe Baglitb army in former times, is 
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simply a bow with a string fixed at eadi 
end, to which the arrow was applied. 




BOW. A sea term, for an instnunmt 
fixed on a staff*, with vanes, for taking tlie 
sun's altitude at sea; also the roonding 
parts of the ship's side, distinguished by 
the starboard and leeboard into the weather 
and lee bow. 

BOW. The name of several things so 
called from their curved figure, as tlie bow 
of a key, the arched part to receive the 
finger; the bow of a saddle, the piece of 
wood on each side, laid archwise to receive 
the upper part of a horse's back; bow 
of a violin, the round stick furnished with 
hair, with which the performer plays. 

BOWSPRIT. A mast projecting over 
the stem or head to carry the sail forward. 

BOWYER. Abowmaker; thebowyers 
are one of the city companies. 

BOX. Any case of wood, iron, or leathejr, 
which serves for conveying or keeping 
things. 

BOX. A plant, which is of two kinds; 
namely, the dwarf box that is used fi>r 
borders in gardens, and the box tree, which 
is a shrub or tree. The wood of this is 
yeUow and hard. 

B. R. An abbreviation for Bancns Re- 
gis, the Court of King's Bench. 

BRACK yiHiat holds a thing tight, as 
the braces of a drum; in Carpentry, a 
piece of timber which serves to keep the 
frame work tight; in Printing, a crooked 

line marked thus V which serves to enclose 

words that are to be together. 

BRACELET. An ornament for the arm 
or wrist; also a piece of defensive armour 
for the arm. 

BRACHMANS, or BRAMINS. The 



piiestBorptiUoAOfibenuiioiigUieHiiulDcH; 
10 «Urd rriHD tbdr god Bralima, Id wiuite 
worihip Ihcy dtvow UwmKlvct. 
BRACKET. A kind of Hiy iu Ibe Imin 



BRAIN. The »fl couteiin afllw cn- 
cen'tMrUalD, uid medTllll obloi^aU, whlcii 



BRANCH lOSTEGIOUS. Annnler 



■iDobcd, ud 1 liole oil crre 



n Bnill. It is red ihI 



BRASS. A hciidoui componnd meud 

ud ibnni one thbd ut iu wclghl of ijnc 

BBAWN. Tlie nnucnlir or Oalif jMn 

or Ike Imff, jMntcatu^' ttat or Ike bou- 



BREACH (in Law). The vIoluiDU of (. 
coatncL; bi¥uh of poDhd, ia Ibe break. 
ivg any place wbere cattle an diitrvlncd^ 
breacb of ptJKn, an eicipe by bnMklnf 

BREAD. A light, ponni, •poBgy tab. 



BREAD.FRUrmtEE. The aoMar. 
■ of Linnsni, a tree iiewing in Otibelte, 
uIIhI btcarue the fniit, vhlch l> milky 
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Sea Bream, otherwiBe called the Red Gilt 
Head, is a fish of a red colonr, with the 
iris silvery. 

BREAST. The anterior part of the 
thorax. 

BREASTFAST. A sea term, for the 
large rope employed to confine a ship 
sideways to a wharf or quay. 

BREASTPLATE. A piece of defensive 
armour worn on the breast; in Horseman- 
ship, a leathern strap running from one 
side of the saddle, across the horse's breast, 
to the other, to keep it in its place. 

BREAST PLOUGH. A sort of plough 
which is driven forward by the breast, 
and is used in paring ofif turf flx>m the 
land. 

BREASTWORK. A military term, for 
works thrown up as high as the breast of 
the besieged; a sea term, for the balus- 
trade of the quarter deck. 

BRECCIA, or PuDDiNGwm}NE. A sort 
of aggregate earth, consisting of fragments 
of stones conglutinated. 

BREECH. The hinder part of a gun, 
Arom the cascabel to the bore ; also a sea 
term, for the angle of knee timber in a 
ship. 

BREEDING. That part of husbandry 
which consists in the rearing of cattle or 
live stock of different kinds, particularly 
by crossing or mingling one species or 
variety with another, so as to improve the 
breed. 

BRES SUMMER. A binding interstice 
or girder to different parts of a house. 

BREVET. A military term, for pro- 
motion in the army without additional 
pay. 

BREVIARY. A book containing the 
daily service of the Romish church. 

BREWING. The art of making malt 
liquor, such as ale, beer, porter, &c which 
much resembles the process of making tea. 
Hie proper ingredients used in breMing are 
malt, hops, and water, in certain propor- 
tions, according to the required strength of 
the liquor. Eighteen gallons of good ale and 
nine gallons of table beer may be drawn 
flnom a bushel and a half of malt ; but to 
make strong beer only six gallons are 
reckoned to one bushel of malt. Among 
the pernicious and unlawful ingredients 
used by brewers are an extract of the 
coculus indicus, hartshorn shavings, ginger, 
Spanish juice, orange powder, liquorice, 
caraway seeds, and sulphuric acid. 

BRIBERY. The receiving of any re- 
ward or gift for corrupt purposes. 

BRICK. An artificial kind of stone, 

composed of day, coal ashes, and sand, duly 

aUagled together, dried by the mm voA 
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hardened by the fire. Bricks are distin- 
guished, according to their quality, into 
marls and stocks, which latter are eidier 
gray or red, according to the colour of the 
earth. 

BRICKLAYER. One whose trade is to 
build with bricks. 

BRIDGE. Astructnre raised over rivers, 
&c and consisting of one or more arches. 
The principal parts of a bridge are the 
piers, or walls, built for the support of the 
arches; the parapet, or breastwall, made 
to protect the passengers, the banquet, 
pavement, or raised footpath, and tlie abut- 
ments or extremities of the bridge, wfaidi 
rest on the banks. The principal ardies 
employed in bridge building are those of 
the semicircular or elliptical form, the cate- 
narian arch, and the arch of equilibrium, 
which last is esteemed to be tl^e best, be- 
cause it is equally strong in every part. 




BRIDGE. A military term, for any 
contrivance by which soldiers can cron a 
river, as a bridge of boats, formed by 
boats joined sideways, and covered with 
planks ; or a bridge of rushes, formed of 
bundles of rushes bound fast together and 
covered with planks. Such temporary 
bridges are called flying bridges. 

BRIDGE. The name of several things 
similar in figure to a bridge ; as the bridge 
of the nose, the gristle which parts ^ 
nostrils; the bridge in a violin, &c. the 
perpendicular arch which supports the 
strings ; the bridge, among Gunners, is the 
name for the two pieces of timber which 
go between the transums of a gun carriage 
on which the bed rests. 

BRIDLE. A part of the furniture of a 
horse's head, which serves to guide the 
animal. The principal parts are the bitt, 
or snaflSe, which goes into the horse's 
mouth; the curb, or chain of iron, that 
runs over the beard of the horse ; the head- 
stall, or leather that goes round the head; 
the fillet, that lies over the forehead; the 
throatband, that goes under the throat; and 
the reins, which serve for the rider. 

BRIEF (in Law). An abridgment of t 
\ cUeuCs CAM, maA« woX Im V3u& Vsuferactioii 
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BUDDLE. Atnmt lo nwcive [he mln 

BUDGET. Propertx.abagorknipMC 
Uul nay be eauly carried ; llw the aiinai 

Chancellor of the Eieheqnei 
or Commoni. 
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Lhe Pope, and lealed wllb Ibe boUi, a 

leaden or gold leal. 
BVI.L.DOG. Aim ot tnt Eo^lita 
led fnm Kll properly of iDikII' 
, whence he wai liinneriy uaed 



BVILDIKG. netrtof 
properly practical architect 
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BUBGAGB (Id Uw). A kind of Uni 
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which eouln tC conove reaeclinj su- 


BUH-BOAT. A «« Of wherry Died 
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■bent hit4KiDn,ID citiypravluiio9,iic(Dr 


perfccUHi, It whii i) relMed by tome hli. 


sil€ to ihlpt IjiaK »t . diHinre. 


loriaiu be Itue, for ue ai^ InAiniied thai 


BUNT {» 8m Tem). IV middle pan 


Archimede. «1 fire m the Heel of M.rcel. 


or ( hU fanned into > sort of bag, or bat 


liu when he wa> beEieging Syiaoue; and 


Ibw, Ibal the Mil may githti more wImL 


■hat Fcoclus in Ibe ume way deilmyed 


BUNTUNES. Small tLi». which lerYc 


theo..y<rfVitellins.tthe«cgeoffl,aB. 


10 ISrce up the biiiii of the uU tor Itae 


Uom. Among Ihe modcrm, Lort Napier 


b«ler farting it op. 


w» one of <he tm who concfl>ed the idea 


BUOY. A Aon piece of wood or e[«H 


of making ■nth hnroiog glaiH., which have 


twoped bwrel (aitened by « rope to the 
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BUPBBSnS. AnLuKclofthecoleop. BURNING OF WOMEN. A wpenti- 
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BUTTEB. 4 ftl oiKlnou 
procDTtd Itoai Ihe craim of m 
InS! a tenn in ChymlAUy fo 



BUTrEBBUR. A 



BCTTEBPLT. A bauidd InnS, » 

Biimiiig of the leuali lor bnlttr. ITlK 
lihidi mnu to be powdn Hpoo Ihe wisp 

of milwn, wUcb Are mly (o be cUvencd 
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X (hal put or a tliip Khkh ft] 



BUTTON. Any ihijig In 



tbe blghnt pan id llw tiioroti^ ban; 
an AblirevliiKii it luuidg Kir Chrin, 
A.G. Anno ChriHl.orime Cbrimim; iln 
fl>T Coin|>anlDa,uC.B.CoiDpaiil«i«fllic 
Balh. 

CAABA. An Arabic (enu lOr iKc 
of God Id M«ci. 

- CABALA. A Iradidoiiil or myil 
docirlnr unait Uie anckat Jnti, nUib 



. and by iiim (o tbe fathers Amoac 

lamget of Scripture fOr tna^cal porpotn. 

CABBAGE TREE. A tree of ibe Cape 
If Good Hope, » called Ima the reKB. 
blauee idilch lu Iti 
ibbtge plant- 

CABIN. The tpinment in ■ na 

CABINET. Tbe dOKC or prime 
\ im Un^'t falue, where cooikc 
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held ; also the ministers of the king, who 
are summoned to attend such councils. 

CABLE. A sea term for a strong rope, 
wfaieh serves to keep a ship at anchor. 

CABLE'S LENGTH. The measure of 
120 fSsthoms. 

CACOETHES. An ill habit or propen- 
sity; aa the cacoetiies scribendi, an itch 
for anftonhip. 

CACOPHONY. A bad tone of the voice, 
proceeding flrom the ill disposition of the 
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CADENCE (in Grammar). The fall of 
the voice; also the flow of verses or pe- 
riods ; in Music, it is a pause or suspension 
at tlie end of an air, resembling points or 
virgnles in inroae ; in Dancing, cadence is 
used wben the steps ftollow the notes and 
measoTM of die music; in the Manege the 
cadence is tlie measure or proportion ob- 
served by a horse in all his motions when 
he is thoroughly managed. 

CADET. One who is trained up for the 
army by a course of military discipline ; 
such as the cadets at the military college 
of Woolwich, &e. 

CADETSHIP. The commission given 
to a cadet to enter the East India Com- 
pany's service. 

CADI. A magistrate, or sort of justice 
of the peace, among the Arabs and Turks. 

CADMIA. A sort of mineral among the 
ancients, now called cobalt 

CADUCEUS. A name for Mercury's 
rod or sceptre, which on medals is an em- 
blem of peace. It was carried by the 
Roman heralds when they went to pro- 
claim peace. 




CiESAR. A title or name given to the 
twelve emperors of Rome who succeeded 
Julius Caesar. 

CAGMAG. Old geese are so called, 
which are sent up to the London market 
fbr sale. 

CAIRNS. Heaps of stones in a conical 
form, which are frequently to be met with 
in Scotland and Wides. 

CAISSON. A wooden chest filled with 
bombs or powder, and buried under some 
work to blow it up ; also the frame used 
in laying the foundations of a bridge. 

CALAMANCO. AkindofwooUenstuff 



manufactured in England and Brabant It 
has a fine i^oss, and is chequered in the warp. 

CALAMARLS. The third natural order 
of plants in the linnaean system, contain- 
ing the reeds resembling grasses. 

CALAMINARIS, or Lapis Calamina- 
BIS. Hie calamine stone, or oxyde of zinc 
among thechymists; a kind of bitundnons 
fossile earth, wtiich, when mixed with 
copper, produces brass. 

CALCAREOUS. The third order of the 
class earths in the system of Gmelin, con- 
sisting of chalk, limestone, spar, gypsum, 
marble, marl. 

CALCINATION. The solution of a 
mixed body by the means of heat or any 
corroding substance, as mercury, aquafortis, 
&c., whereby it is reduced to powder. The 
body so reduced was named a calx, in 
common language a cinder, and in chymis- 
try an oxide. 

CALCULATION. The act of computing 
several sums by means of addition, sab- 
traction, multiplication, division, &c 

CALCULUS, or Stonb. A name gene- 
rally given to all hard concretions, not 
bony, which are formed in the bodies of 
animals. 

CALENDAR. A distribution of time 
into months, weeks, and days throughout 
the year, together with an account of the 
festivals and other such matters as serve 
for the daily purposes of life. Calendars 
vary according to the different forms of 
the year and the divisions of time in differ- 
ent countries, as the Roman and Julian 
Calendars used by the Romans, the Gre- 
gorian and Reformed Calendars among 
the modems. 

CALENDAR MONTH. The name 
given to the months as they stand in the 
almanack. 

CALIBER. The thickness or diameter 
of any thing, particularly of the bore of a 
cannon. 

CALIBER COMPASSES. Aparticular 
instrument used by gunners for measuring 
the diameters of shot, shells, &c They 
resemble other compasses, except in their 
legs, which are arched, in order that the 
points may touch the extremities of the arch. 
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CAUCO. A kind or lim mad. 
[DOni, prindpdiy in Ihe Eul Indiei. 
it m uUcd flom CtUlcm, i lown on 



CALICO FRINTING. Tbe utof dyLot 
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the ground, where the merchants and tra- 
vellers take up their lodgings, the beasts of 
burden being tied to the foot of the bank. 

CARBON. The pure inflammable part 
of charcoal, free ftom all the hydrogen 
and earthy or metallic particles which 
charcoal usually contains. - By its union 
with oxygen, it produces two gaseous sub- 
stances, the first of which was formerly 
called fixed air, now carlx>nic acid ; and 
the second, containing less oxygen, the 
oxide of carbon. 

CARBONATES. Salts formed by the 
combinationof carbonic acid with different 
bases, as carbonate of copper, &c. 

CARBUNCLE. A precious stone, of the 
colour of a burning coal. 

CARBURET. A substance formed by 
the combination of carbon with metaK 

CARCASS (in BuUding). The sheU or 
timber work of a house before it is lathed 
and plastered, or the floors laid ; in Gun- 
nery, an iron case, filled with combustible 
materials, and discharged from a mortar 
after the manner of a bomb. 

CARD. An instrument like a comb, 
which is used in combing or disentangling 
wool. 

CARD OF A COMPASS. The circular 
paper on which the points of a compass 
are marked. 

CARD. See Cards. 

CARDIACS. Medicines that tend to 
strengthen the heart. 

CARDINAL. A dignitary in the Romish 
Church, and one of its chief governors, of 
which there are seventy in number. They 
constitute a college, by and from whom 
the pope is chosen. 

CARDINAL POINTS. The four points 
or divisions of the horizon, namely, the 
north, south, east, and west. 

CARDINAL'S CAP, or Cardinal 
Flowbr. a plant so called because its 
flower, by the intense redness of its colour, 
seems to emulate the scarlet cap of a car- 
dinaL 

CARDINAL'S CAP, or HAT. A cap 
or hat of a peculiar form, which is worn 
by cardinals. 
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CARDINAL VIRTUES. The fo^r vir- 
tues of prudence, temperance, justice, and 
fortitude. 

CARDS. Pieces of pasteboard of an 
oblong figure, and different sizes, made 
into packs of 53 in number, and nsed by 
way of amusement in different games. 
They are painted with various figures, 
namely, hearts, spades, diamonds, dube, 
and kings and queens. Iliey are said to 
have been introduced in the fourteenth 
century, to divert Charles VI. king of 
France, who had fallen into a state of 
melancholy. By the hearts, coenrs, were 
meant the gens de dioeur, choirmen or 
ecdeaastics, instead of which the Spaniards 
use chalices. The spades, in Spanish espa- 
das, swords, were intended to represent die 
nobility, who wore swords or pikes. The 
diamonds, or carreaux,dengnated the order 
of citizens or merchants. The trefle, tre- 
foil leaf or clover grass, was an emblem of 
the husbandman ; this is called clnbs with 
us, because the Spaniards have bastosydubs, 
on their cards. The knaves represent the 
servants of the knights. The four kings 
were intended for David, Alexander, Caesar, 
and Charlemagne, who established the four 
great monarchies of tiie Jews, Greeks, Ro- 
mans, and Franks. The four queens were 
supposed to represent Argine, i. e. regina, 
the queen by descent, Esther, Judith, and 
Pallas. The moulds or blocks nsed for 
making cards were exactly like those 
which were shordy afterwards used in the 
making of books. 

CAREENING. The heaving a ship on 
one side for the purpose of clearing or 
calking the other side. 

CARGO (in Commerce). The merchan- 
dise and effects thatare laden on board aship. 

CARICATURE (From die ItaUan Cari- 
catura). A distorted way of representing 
objects so as to make them appear ridicu- 
lous. 

CARIES. A disease of the b<Hie8; a kind 
of rottenness. 

CARINA A keel ; the name given by 
Linnaeus to the lower concave petal of a 
papilionaceous or butterfly-shaped flower, 
as the pea, which resembles the keel of a 
ship in its shape. 

CARLINE THISTLE. A plant of' die 
thisde kind, which is sometimes nsed me- 
dicinally. 

CARLINGS. Short pieces of timber 
which serve to support and strengthen the 
larger beams in a ship. 

CARMAN. One who is employed in 
carrying goods from the wharfs to the 
merchant's warehouses. 
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CARMELITES. An order of monks 
who were first foanded on Mount Car- 
mel. 

CARMINATIVES. Medicines which 
promote perspiration. 

CARMINE. A dross or powder of a 
deep red colour, procured firom cochineal, 
and used for painting in miniature. 

CARNATION. A beantiAil sort of dove 
pink, having its bri^t colours equally 
marked all over the flowers. 

CARNATION (in Painting). The flesh 
colour. 

CARNIVAL, or CARNAVAL. A sea- 
son of mirth and festivity particularly ob- 
served by the Italians, Arom Twelfth Day 
until Lent 

CARNIVOROUS. An epithet applied 
to animals that feed on flesh. 

CAROTIDS. Two arteries in the neck, 
which convey the blood from the aorta to 
the brain. 

CARP. A firesh-water fish fitted for 
stocking ponds, as it spawns three times 
a year. 

CARPENTER'S RULE. A tool gene- 
rally used in taking dimensions, and casting 
up tile contents of timber and the artificer's 
w(Mrk. 

CARPENTRY. The art of cutting, 
framing, and joining large pieces of wood, 
for tlie uses of building: It is subservient 
to architecture, and is divided into House 
Carpentry and Ship Carpentry. Carpen- 
try differs from joining only inasmuch as 
the work is coarser, larger, and not so 
curious. 

CARPET. A sort of stu£f wrought either 
with the needle or the loom, and used as 
a covering for the floor. Persian and 
Turkish carpets are most in esteem. 

CARRIAGE. In general, a vehicle for 
carrying goods and persons; in Gunnery, 
the machine up<m whidi the gun ismounted ; 
in Carpentry, the fhune of timber-work 
which supports the steps of wooden stairs. 

CARRIERS. All persons carrying goods 
for liire; also a sort of pigeons that are 
used in conveying letters to a distance. 

CARROT. A fleshy root, cultivated as 
a garden vegetable. 

CART. A small carriage with two wheels, 
used in husbandry. 

CART-HORSE. An inferior kind of 
borse, used in husbandry. 

CARTE BLANCHE. A blank paper, 
delivered to a person to be filled up as 
he pleases ; ap]Aied generally in the sense 
of unlimited terms granted to a person. 

CARTEL. An agreement between two 
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states at war for the exchange of prison- 
ers. 

CARTILAGE. A part of the animal 
body, harder and drier than a ligament, 
and softer than a bone ; its use is to render 
the articulation of the bones more easy. 

CARTILAGINOUS FISHES. Those 
liaving cartilaginous instead of bony skele- 
tons. 

CARTOON. A design made on strong 
paper, to be afterwards calked through, 
and transferred to the fresh plaster of a 
wall to be painted in fresco, such as the 
famous cartoons of Raffaelle. 

CARTOUCH. A case of wood holding 
about four hundred musket balls, besides 
iron baUs, Arom six to ten, to be fii-ed out 
of a howitzer. 

CARTOUCHES. Blocks or modillions 
used in the cornices of wainscoted apart- 
ments; also ornaments representing^ a scroll 
of paper. 

CARTRIDGE. A case of paper or parch- 
ment filled with gunpowder, and used in 
the cbarging of guns. 

CARVEL. A small ship or fly-boat. 

CARVING. The ait of cutting wood 
into various forms and figures. 

CARYATIDES. A sort of columns or 
pillars shaped like the bodies of women, 
and in the dress of the Carian people. 
They were intended to represent the Carian 
women who were taken captives by the 
Athenians. 

CARYOPHYLLEiE. A natural order of 
plants, consisting of such as have pink- 
like flowers. 

CASE. Any outside covering which 
serves to enclose a thing entirely, as pack, 
ing cases or knife cases; in Carpentry, the 
case of a door is the wooden frame, in 
which it is hung; in Printing, it is a frame 
of wood, with numerous small partitions 
for the letters. 

CASE (in Grammar). An accident of 
nouns which have different inflexions or 
terminations. 

CASE-HARDENING. A method of 
preparing iron, so as to render its outer 
surface hard, and capable of resisting any 
edged tool. 

CASE-KNIFE. A large kitchen-knife. 

CASEMENT. A window that opens on 
hinges. 

CASE-SHOT. Musket balls, stones, old 
iron, &c. put into cases and shot out of 
great guns. 

CASH. Ready money, distinguished 
from bills. 

CASHEW-NUT. The fruitiof the cashew, 

Ea 
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CATAMARAN. A sort of floating 
raft originally used in China as a fishing 
boat. 

CATARACT. A high, steep place or 
precipice in the channel of a river, caused 
by rocks or other obstacles stopping the 
course of the stream ; also a disease in the 
eye, arising ftt)m a little film or speck, 
which swimming in the aqoeons humour, 
and getting before the pnpU, causes a dim> 
ness of ai^t or blindness. 

CATARRH. A defluxionfrom the head, 
occasioned by cold. 

CAT-CALL. A harsh sort of pipe, imi- 
tating the noise of a cat. 

CATCH (in Music). A short and humo- 
rous song; also a sea term fbr a swift- 
sailing vessd. 

CATCH.FLY. A plant much cultivated 
in gardens, having grass-like leaves, and 
a loi^ stalk terminated by a cluster of 
crimaon flowers. 

CATECHISM. A short system of in- 
struction in religion, conveyed in question 
and answers. 

CATECHU. A juice of a very astringent 
qnality, pressed from out of several Indian 
firoita. 

CATECHUMENS. A name formerly 
given in the Christian church, to such as 
were prepared to receive the ordinance of 
baptism. 

CATEGORY (in Logic). A name for the 
predicates or attributes contained under 
any genus, of which Aristotle reckons ten, 
namely, substance, quantity, quality, rela- 
tion, acting, suffieringytime, place, situation, 
and habit. 

CATENARY. A curve on a crooked 
line formed by a rope when hanging. 

CATERER. A provider of victuals and 
other necessaries in the king's household, 
<Mr elaewhere. 

CATERPILLAR The larva produced 
firom the egg, which is transformed first 
into the chrysalis or nymph, and after- 
wards into the butterfly. 

CATGUT. A name for the strings made 
or the intestines of sheep or lambs, and 
naed in musical instruments, &c. 

CATHEADS. Two strong beams of tim- 
ber in a vessel which serve to suspend the 
anchor dear of the bow. 

CATHEDRAL. The episcopal church, 
or a dinrch where is a bishop's seat or 

CATHERINE^WHEEL (in Architec- 
ture). A large drcnlar ornament in Gothic 
windows. 

CATHERINE-WHEEL. A sort of fire- 
works constructed in the form of a wheel. 
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which is made to turn round when it is 
let off; 




CATHOLIC. An epithet properly signi- 
fying universal; which the Romish church 
assumes to itself as its title ; tvhence the 
name of Roman Catholics has been applied, 
since the Reformation, to the followers of 
the Romish doctrine and discipline. 

CATHOLIC KING. The title of the 
king of Spain. 

CATHOLIC PRIEST. A clergyman or 
priest ordained to say mass and administer 
the sacraments, &c. according to the rites 
of the Romish Church. 

CATKIN, or Ament (in Botany). A long 
stem thickly covered with scales, under 
which are the flowers and the essential 
parts of the fruit, which is so called from 
its resemblance to a cat's tail. Catkins 
are to be found on the hazel, willow, &c. 

CATS EYE (m Mineralogy). A stone 
of a glistening grey, with a tinge of green, 
yellow, or white. 

CATS HEAD. A very large kind of 
apple. 

CArS-TAIL GRASS. A kind of reed, 
bearing a spike, like the tail of a cat. 

CATTLE Horned beasts, that feed in 
pasture, or generally all four-footed beasts 
that serve for domestic purposes, which 
are either black cattle, as horses and cows; 
homed cattle, as oxen, sheep, &c. ; and 
draught cattle, as horses, oxen, &c. 

CAVALCADE. A pompous procession 
of horses and carriages, &c. 

CAVALIER. A horseman; a person 
mounted on a horse, or expert in horse- 
mansliip; in Fortification, a work raised 
within the body of a place, above the 
other works. 

CAVEAR, or CAVIAR. The spawn or 
hard roes of sturgeon, made into cakes, 
salted and dried in the sun, much used in 
Russia and other parts of the continent. 

CAVERN. A natural cave or hollow 
place in a rock or mountain. 

CAVETTO (in Architecture). A con- 
cave moulding, the curvature of whose 
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section does not exceed the qnadrant of a 
circle. 
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CAUL. A membrane in the abdomen 
viidch serves to cover the intestines. 

CAULIFLOWER. The finest sort of 
cabbage, with a seeded head. 

CAUSEWAY, or CAUSEY. A path 
raised above the level of the ground, and 
paved with stones or gravel. 

CAUSTIC CURVE. A curve formed 
by the concourse or coincidence of the 
^rays of light reflected or refracted from 
any other curve. 

CAUSTICS. Medicines which, viiien 
applied to any part of the body, bum it 
to a hard crust. 

CAUTERY. Any burning application. 

CAYENNE PEPPER. A powder pre- 
pared flpom the pods of several species of 
die capsicum, which originally came from 
Cayenne, but is now brought fh>m both 
the Indies. 

CAYMAN. The American alligator. 

C. B. Companion of the Bath. 

C. C. Caius College: C. C. C. Corpus 
Christi College. 

CEDAR. A well known evergreen, very 
like the juniper in appearance, which de- 
lights in cold mountainous places. Hie 
leaves are much narrower than those of 
the pine tree, and the seeds are produced 
in Urge cones. 

CEILING. The inside of the roof or 
top of an apartment, in distinction from 
the surface of a floor. 

CELERY. A sort of parsley much used 
in winter salads. 

CELESTIAL GLOBE. An artificial 
representation of the heavens. 

CELL. Hie apartment or chamber of a 
monk or nun ; also a small close apartment 
in a prison. 

CELLAR. A place, commonly under 
ground, which serves as a store-room. 

CELLS (in Anatomy). Bags or bladders 
where fluids are lodged ; in BoUny, the 
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partitions in the husks or pods of plants 
where the seeds are lodged. 

CELLULAR MEMBRANK One of 
the largest membranes in the human body, 
of a vascular textnre, fitted for holding the 

m. 

CEMENT. A compound of pitch, brick- 
dust, plaster of Paris, &c. used by chasers 
and other artificers for making their work 
firm. 

CEMETERY. A repository for the 
dead. 

CENSOR. A magistrate among the Ro- 
mans, who valued and taxed men's estates, 
and adso punished any acts of immorality. 

CENSORS. In modem times, persons 
of leaming appointed U> examine all books 
before they go to press, and to see that they 
contain nothing contrary to good morals. 

CENT. An abbreviation, in Commerce, 
for centum, a hundred, as five per cent.; 
that is, five pounds interest, diacoont, or 
profit, upon every hundred. 

CENTAURUS. One of the foity-eight 
old constellations in the southern hemi- 
sphere. 

CENTRE. The middle point of any thing, 
especially of a circle or sphere. 

CENTRE-BIT. Acarpenter'stool,which 
makes a cylindrical excavation by turning 
on an axis or centre. 




CENTRE OF GRAVITY. That point 
about wliich all the parts of a body in any 
sittta:ion balance each other. 

CENTRIFUGAL. An epithet for that 
force which causes a body revolving abont 
a centre or about another body, to recede 
from it. 

CENTRIPETAL. An epithet for that 
force which causes all bodies to tend to- 
wards some point as a centre. 

CENTURION. A military officer among 
the Romans, who had the command of a 
hundred men. 

CENTURY. The space of a hondred 
years. 

CERECLOTH. Cloth smeared over with 
glutinous matter. 

CERES. One of the newly discovered 
planets. 

CERES (in the Heathen Mythology). 
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originally sappoaed to live on air, but is 
now known to live on flies, wliich it catclies 
with its tongue. Its most remarkable ctia- 
racteristic is, that it assumes the colour of 
the thing to which it is applied, bat its 
natural colour in tlie sliade, and at rest, is 
said to be a bluish gray. 

CHAMBER (in Gunnery). That part 
of a mortar or great gun, as far as the 
powder and shot reach when it is loaded. 

CHAMBER (in Law). A court, as the 
Star Chamber; in Commerce, a room set 
apart for mercantile business; also for keep- 
ing treasures and stores, as tlie Chamber 
of London, &c. 

CHAMBER OP A MINE. The place 
where the powder is confined, that is to 
be used for blowing up the works. 

CHAMBERLAIN. An officer who has 
the care of any particular chamber or place, 
at the Lord Great Chamberlain of England, 
a great officer of state, to whom belongs 
the government of the palace at West- 
minster; the Chamberlain of London, who 
receives the rents of the city, and deposits 
them in the chamber or treasury of Lon- 
don. 

CHAMBERS. Rooms or apartments 
belonging to the inns of court; in Anatomy, 
two spaces between the crystalline lens 
and the cornea of the eye, divided o£f by 
the iris. 

CHAMELEON. See Chaslslbon. 

CHAMOIS, or. The Wild Goat, which 
inhabits the Alpine mountains, having horns 
erect, round, and smooth. 
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CHAMOMILE. An odoriferous plant, 
which has a very bitter taste, but many 
medicinal virtues. 

CHAMPAGNE. A fine French wine, 
so called from Champagne, a former pro- 
vince of France. 

CHAMPION (in Law). The combatant 
miio undertook to fight in die trial by battel, 
formerly in use. 

CHANCE-MEDLEY (in Law). The 
acddeatal kiUing of a man, not without 
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the fault of the killer, but withoat any 
evil intent. 

CHANCEL. That part of a church be. 
tween the altar and communion table and 
the rails or balustrade by which it. is en- 
closed. 

CHANCELLOR. An officer of state, 
known by the tide of the Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England, and the chief person next 
to the sovereign in the adminiatration of 
justice ; the Chancellor of die Exchequer 
is an officer who has the principal manage- 
ment of the king's revenue. 

CHANCERY, Thb Court of. The 
highest court of judicature in the realm 
next to the Parliament. The Lord Chan- 
cellor presides in this court; and is assisted 
by the Vice-chancell(n-, the Master of the 
Rolls, the Masters in Chancery, &c 

CHANCES, DocTBiNJB Of. A branch 
of modem mathematics, which treats of 
the probabilities of certain events taking 
place. 

CHANNEL. The middle or deepest part 
of any sea ; also a strait or narrow sea be- 
tween two lands, as St. George's Channel 
between Great Britain and Ireland, and 
the British w English Channel, properly 
called the Channel, between England and 
France. 

CHANTRY. A chapel anciendy joined 
to some cathedral or parish, where mass 
used to be said daily for the souls of the 
founders. 

CHAOS. A dark and rude mass of 
matter out of which the heathen pliiloso- 
phers supposed the world was formed. 

CHAPEL. A smaUer kind of chnreh, 
which, being built for the convenience of 
the parish church, is denominated a chapel 
of ease. 

CHAPERON. A hood or cap, particu- 
larly that worn by the knights of the garter. 

CHAPLAIN. Originally signified one 
who performed divine service in a chapel, 
but now more commonly one who attends 
upon the king, or other person of quality, 
for the performance of his clerical dnties 
in the family. 

CHAPLET. A wreath or garland worn 
about the head. Chaplets are borne in 
coats of arms, as trophies or en«gns of 
military prowess. 

CHAPTER (in Law). A body of die 
clergy belonging to a cathedral, collegiate, 
or conventual churdi; also the place of 
their meeting. 

CHARACTER. Any mark which serves 
as a sign to denote some particular object, 
as the astronomical characters, mathemati- 
cal characters, &c. 

CHABABE. A aort of riddle, die sub- 
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cocoa tree, from the fruit of which the 
chocf^te is prepared. 

CHOIR. That part of a cathedral where 
the service is performed. 

CHOKEDAMP (in Mining). Thenoxi. 
cos air occasionally found at the bottom 
of mines. 

CHOKEPEAR. A very rough tasted 
pear. 

CHOLERA MORBUS. A disease con. 
sisting of a violent perturbation in the 
belly, accompanied with a discharge of 
bile upwards and downwards. 

CHORD (in Geometry). A right line 
drawn from one part of an arc of a circle 
to another. 

CHORDS (in Music). Strings, by the 
vibration of which the sensation of sound 
is excited. 

CHOROGRAPHY. A part of geogra- 
phy which treats of the description of par- 
ticular countries. 

CHORUS. A company of persons all 
singing in concert. 

CHRISM. An unrtion or anointing of 
children, which was formerly practised as 
soon as they were born. 

CHRIST. Which properly signifies 
anointed, is the name of the ever blessed 
Redeemer of the woiid. 

CHRISTENDOM. The whole Christian 
world. 

CHRISTENING. The ceremony of 
admitting a person into the communion 
of the Christian church by means of bap- 
tism, or sprinkling with water. It is a 
term particulariy applied to in&nt bap- 
tism. 

CHRISTIAN. One who professes the 
Christian religion. 

CHRISTMAS. A festival observed in 
the Christian church on the twenty-fifth of 
December, in commemoration of our Sa- 
viour's nativity. 

CHROMA. A soft Icind of music. 

CHROMATICS. That part of optics 
which explains the several properties of 
light and colour. 

CHRONICAL. An epithet for diseases 
of long duration. 

CHRONOLOGY. The science which 
teaches the measures and divisions of time. 
The divisions of time are either natural or 
artificial; the natural divisions of time are 
the year, month, week, day, and hour, 
deduced from the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, and suited to the purposes of civil 
life ; the artificial divisions of time are the 
cycle or period, the epoch, and the sera 
or epocha, vriiich have been framed for 
the purposes of history. 
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CHRONOLOGY, History of. Chro. 
nology, as regards the natural divisions of 
time, was doubdesscoeval with the creation, 
for we learn fh>m the sacred historian that 
the work of creation was performed within 
the period of a week, or seven days, whence 
this division was observed by the Hebrews, 
and from them transmitted to the Egyp. 
tians and other nations. But the Persians 
are said to have been ignorant of such a 
division. The Greeks had weeks of ten 
days, and the Romans weeks of eight days. 
It is evident from the names of the days of 
the week among most European nations, 
that we derive this division from the an- 
cient Celts or Scythians, who, in all pro- 
bability, at the dispersion of mankind after 
the deluge, borrowed this patriarchal mode 
of measuring time. The year is that divi- 
sion of time wliich was regulated by the 
motions of the sun, being that period of 
time in which the sun passes through the 
signs of the zodiac. This division was 
doubtless formed at the time that astro- 
nomical observations were first made ; but 
the Egyptians are the first people on record 
who formed this division, which they made 
to consist of 360 days, and subdivided into 
12 months of 30 days each ; to these Tris. 
megistus is said to have added five more 
days. The ancient Jewish year was the 
same as the Egyptian; but on their de- 
parture from Egypt they adopted the lunar 
year, consisting of 30 days and 29 days 
alternately, and in order to make it agree 
with the solar year, they sometimes added 
11 or 12 days at the end of the year, and 
sometimes a whole month after a certain 
number of years. The Greeks also reck- 
oned by the same kind of year. The 
ancient Roman year was also lunar, and 
at first consisted of 10 months of 30 and 
31 days; two months were aftetwards 
added by Numa Pompilius, which con* 
sisted of 29 and 31 days, making in the 
whole 355 days. Julius Caesar first re> 
formed the calendar, and adopted the solar 
year of 365 days in the common year, 
with the addition of a day in every fourth 
year, called Bissextile, or Leap Year; in 
order to adjust the computation to the true 
solar year, it was then reckoned 365 days 
6 hoars, but as the true solar year was 
found to be 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 
48 seconds, a farther reformation of this 
calendar has been made on the assumption 
that the solar year consists of 365 days, 
5 hours, and 49 minutes. According to this 
computation, which was made by Pope 
Gregory XIII. in 1582, and thence called 
the Gregorian style, an vaXexcaSAXvoxw o^^ Qxtj^ 
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day in February dioald be made every 
foorth year, and that the aizteen hundredth 
year of the Christian sera, and every fourth 
oentnry hereafter, shonld be a bissextile or 
leap year. One day conseqnendy is to be 
intercalated in the years SOOO, S400,S800, 
&c; but in th^ intervening centuries 1700, 
1800, 1900, SlOO, &c it is to be suppressed, 
and tliey are to be reckoned c<mimon. 
Moreover as the equinoxes had Mien back 
ten da3W and the Ckill moons four days, 
since tlie Nicene council, a. d. 325, he 
ordained that ten days should be cut off 
after the fourth of October, so that the fifth 
should be the fifteenth. This mode of reckon- 
ing, which is now introduced in most coun- 
tries of Europe, is called the New Style, 
to distinguish it ftom the Okl Style, or the 
fbrmer reckoning. This is however still 
not perfectly correct, for as the excess of 
the Julian year, witfedn the space four cen- 
turies, is three days, one hour, and twenty 
minutes, that of the Gregorian is one hour 
and twenty minutes witliin the same period, 
or about a day in 7S00 years. 

Besides these alterations in the form and 
length of the year, attempts had been made 
by the Greeks at an eariy period to a^ust 
in their reckonings the lunar year to the 
solar year, for which purpose they hit on 
the device of ftmning cycles or series of 
years, ^riiich being numbered in an orderly 
manner ftrom first to last, should return to 
the same point of reckoning from, which 
- they commenced. The first of these cycles 
was ftwned by Cleostratus, about 532 years 
before Christ. It consisted of eight years, 
or 2922 days, during the course of which 
00 lunations would elapse of 20 and 30 
days alternately, together with three inter- 
calary months. By this cycle he proposed 
to adjust the lunar to the solar year, so 
that at the conclusion of each cycle the 
moon should be renewed, but he fkiled in 
his object, for at tlie end of 16 years 
ftere was found to be an error of three 
days, which in tlie space of 100 years would 
amount to more than a whole month. The 
Metonic Cycle, formed by Mettm at the 
commoicement of the Pdoponnesian war, 
for the purpose of correcting the former, 
consisted of 19 years, at the end of which 
the sun and moon would be in tlie same 
quarter. This cycle, which was so nkuch 
esteemed by the Greeks as to be called 
the Golden Number, nevertheless ftuled to 
the amount of ei^t or ten hours at the 
end of one period, and (tf tluree days in 133 
yean. The cycle of Endoxus was an im- 
provement on that of Cleostratus, by snb- 
tncting a month of 30 days ftttm a period 



of 100 years, which was snppoeed to be 
equal to the difference that would subsist 
at the expiration of that period between the 
solar and the lunar motions. The Calippic 
Period, contrived by Calippns at the new 
moon of the summer b. c. 331, was in- 
tended as an improvement upon that of 
Mdin, wiiich it multiplied by four, so as 
to make a period of70 years, or 27,759 days. 
As 940 hinaticMia are equal to 97,758 days, 
9 hours, 5 minutes, and 9 seconds, which 
is only m/ 29" 57^'' less than 70 solar 
tropical years, it fdlows that the lunar 
motion, according to this calculation, did 
not vary more than 14 hours> 13 minutes, 
and 22 seconds, wherefore this period has 
been chosen to form the basis to the modem 
cycle of the moon, which is said to have 
commenced one year before the Christian 
sera. There is also a solar cycle, consist- 
ing of a series of 28 years, at the completion 
of which the same order of bissextile and 
d<wninical letters return, a cycle ^riiich 
came into use in the early ages of Chris- 
tianity ; besides the cycle of indicdon, or 
a series of 15 years, introduced in die 
reign of Constantine ; the Epacts, or ex- 
cesses of any solar revolutions above die 
lunar, which were introduced for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the time vrhen Easter 
ought to be celebrated; the Dionysian 
Period, or series of 532 years, formed by 
Dionysius Exiguus, a BLoman abbot, by 
multiplying the solar cycle 28 into the lunar 
19, for the purpose of restoring the new 
and full moons to die same day; and 
lasdy, the Julian Period, invented by 
Scaliger, and so called because it is adapted 
to the Julian year; this is a series of years 
formed by the multipUcadon of the solar 
and lunar cycles and the cycle of Indiction 
into one another, making the sum of 7980 
Julian years. 

The application of chronology to history 
is of c<Hnparatively modem date. In 
Homer and other ancient writers diere 
appears to have been no idea of recwding 
events in any exact order of time. Itie 
succession of Juno's priestesses at Argos 
served Hellanicus for the regulation of 
his history, but the principal Greek his* 
torians followed no c^ber order than ^riiat 
was ftimished by the series of events which 
they narrated. The Roman historian livy 
defines the periods of the events described 
in his history by die appointment of con- 
suls, and afterwards the socceasion of em> 
potirs and kings served a similar purpose 
in forming the histories of other Enropean 
nations until a more exact oompatation of 
time began to be observed. 
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CHRONOMETER. An instnunent for 
the exact measnremeiit <rf time. 

CHRYSALIS, llie second state of an 
insect, which it passes into Arom the cater- 
IMlIar or reptile form, previous to its he- 
c<nning a bntterfly or a moth, &c. 
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CHUB. A river fish of the carp kind, 
so called on accoant of its grefkt head. 

CHURCH. Propeiiy signifies the Lonl*s 
house; and is generally applied to those 
bufldings which are consecrated to the 
hoBoqr of God and set apart for his worship. 
Hie bnilding is mnch in the form of a Aip, 
and c<Misi8ts of a nave or body, aisles, 
chancel, choir, &c The term dinrch is 
also taken for the body of professing 
Christians. 

CHURCH SERVICE. The common 
inrayer, collects, and other parts of public 
wcMTship performed in tiie church accord- 
ins to the forms of the English church. 

CHURCHWARDENS. Officers annu- 
ally chosen by the ministers and vestry, 
to take care of the church, churchyards, 

&C. 

CHURN. A utensil in husbandry, which 
is used in making butter, by a long and 
violent agitation of the cream. 

CHYLE. A white juice in the stomach, 
ecmsisting of the finer and more nutritious 
parts of Uie food, which is received into 
the lacteal vessels, and serves to form the 
blood. 

CHYLIFICATION. The process of di- 
gestion, by which the aliment is converted 
into chyle. 

CHYME. The name of that humour 
wfalcli is immediately drawn from the 
aliment, and afterwards by a farther pro- 
cess is converted into chyle. 

CHYMISTRY. The science which 
leacbes the composition and properties of 
material substances, together with the 
changes they undergo. Chymists now dls- 
tingnish bodies generally into simple and 
compound substances. 

Simple substances comprehend such as 
have hitherto not been decompounded. Of 
tbes^ some are denominated combustibles, 
because they can undergo combustion, or, 
in other words, can bum, as hydrogen, 
carbon, phosphorous, and borax, besides 
the alkalis, earths, and metals. Some are 



supporters of combustion, which, tiumg^ 
not of themselves capable of undergoing 
combustion, are necessary to produce tliis 
effect in other bodies^ of which there ore 
three, namely, the three gaseous bodies, 
oxygen, chlorine, and iodine. There Is 
one body, namely, aaote or nitrogen gas, 
which is properly an incombustible, be- 
cause it neither undergoes combustion in 
itself or supports it in other bodies. To 
this list of simple substances must be added 
four others, which are considered as such 
by modem chymists, namely, light and 
heat, which were formeriy looked upon as 
properties of matter, and electric!^ and 
galvanism, light, heat, and electricity are 
powerf^ chjrmical agents, which produce 
the most important phenomena. 

Compound substances are formed by the 
union of simple substances with each other^ 
or by that of compound substances with 
others. That which forms the basis as it 
were of the combination in this case, is 
denominated the base or radical; this may 
either be an acidifiable base or a salifiable 
base, thus phosphorus is the acidifiable 
base in phosphoric acid, and potadi is the 
salifiable base in the sulphate of potash. 
Acids hold the first rank among the c<Mn- 
pounds. These are formed by the combi- 
nation of oxygen with some acidifiable 
base, and are distinguished according to 
the proportion of the oxygen which enters 
into the acid by the terminations ic and 
ous, as nitric acid and nitrons acid, sul- 
phuric acid and sulphurous acid, &c., the 
former of which, namely, the nitric and 
sulphuric acid, denote the large dose or 
portion of the oxygen ; the latter, namdy, 
nitrous acid, the smaller portion. There 
are also metallic bases, which are distin- 
guished by the termination urn, as potas- 
sium, the base of potadi ; sodium, the base 
of soda. When the compounds possess no 
sensible properties of an acid, the combi- 
nations with oxygen, chlorine, and iodine 
form a class of compounds distinguished 
by the termination Me if they are sup- 
porters of combustion, and et if they are 
combustibles, as the oxide, diloride, or 
iodide of arsenic, potarii, soda, &c, the 
snlphuret of potassium, phosj^inret of car- 
bon, &c. 

Acids for the most part combine with 
alkalis, earths, and metallic oxides, and 
form anotlier important class of compounds 
called salts ; these are distinguidied by the 
termination of ate when the acid contains 
the larger portion of oxygen, and that of 
Ue when the acid contains the smaller 
portion; thns the c«mbvn»X\<(ni Q& vsV^^oxvc^ 
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acid and potash is a sulphate of potashy 
and that of solpborons acid with potash is 
a sulphite of potash. Salts are dentmii- 
nated neutral when the separate qualities 
of the component principles are not appa- 
rent, but when the acid predominates tlie 
prefix ivper is added, and when the base 
predominates it is denoted by the prefix 
tub i thus the sulphate of potash denotes 
the salt in its perfect state, without any 
excess of the sulphuric acid or the potash ; 
the supersulphate of potash is the same salt 
with an excess of acid ; the subsulphate of 
potash is the same salt with an excess of 
base. When an acid combines with two 
bases this class of compounds is distin- 
guished by the name of triple saltSf as 
the tartrate of potash and soda, that is tlie 
combination of tartaric acid with potash 
and soda. 

The combinations of metals with each 
other are called alloys, except those which 
mercury forms with any other metal, which 
ttrt called amalgams. 

To this list of compound substances must 
be added several compound combustibles, 
as alcohol, ether, resins, bitumens, oils, and 
also soaps formed by the combination of 
fixed oils with alkalies, earth, and metallic 
oxide. Besides, water and atmospheric air, 
which had heretofore been looked upon as 
simple substances, are now ranked among 
the compounds. 

Chymical action consists of two parts, 
namely, decomposition and combination. 
When the constituent parts of bodies are 
separated fh>m each other, the bodies are 
said to be decomposed, and the act of 
separating them is called decomposition: 
on the other hand, when bodies are so inti- 
mately united as to form new and distinct 
substances, this chymical union is distin- 
guished by the name of combination. The 
chymical investigation of bodies therefore 
proceeds in two ways, namely, by analysis, 
that is, the separation of bodies by a series 
of decompositions and combinations, to 
come at the knowledge of the constituent 
parts ; and synthesis, by a series of pro- 
cesses to form new compounds, and these 
two forms of investigation may accompany 
and assist each other; thus, Epsom salts 
may be analyzed and shown to consist of 
sulphuric acid and magnesia, or it may be 
synthetically compounded by combining 
magnesia with sulphuric acid, when Epsom 
salts, in the form of crystals, will be the 
result. 

Chymical investigations proceed on the 
principle of attraction, in its different forms 
ofatbDity, cohesion, &c, and also on that 



of repulsion. Hie differait pi o tju w ia re- 
quired in tliis imrcstigatioo are aolncioii, 
neutralization, predpitatkn, Tolatfliiatkm, 
evaporation, crystaUixation, flnkm, diges- 
tion, calcination, distillation/' aabUmatkNi, 
lexiviation, reducticm, adolooration, deto- 
nation, ftilminaticm^ ftc^ each of which 
terms may be ftMmd exf/buaeA in its proper 
place. 

CHYMISTRY,HufniRT OF. Chymistry 
as a practical art connected with metal- 
lurgy, or the extracti<m of metals fttmi their 
ores, was of high antiquity, for we leani 
from Scripture that Tubal Cain, the eighth 
from Adam, was an expert artificer in 
brass and iron. Various branchea of the 
chymical art, such as the preservatiiNi of 
vinous liquors, dyeing, tanning, making 
glass, and various preparations in pharmacy 
and cooking were in use at a very early 
period : besides the famous Egyptian philo- 
sopher, called by the Greeks Hermes, and 
the Romans Mercury, is repated to have 
been versed in many chyinical arts, and 
to have been the founder of the chymical 
science, at least in that nation. From the 
Egyptians, Democritus, a Greek, learned 
the art of softening ivory, of vitrifying 
plants, and imitating precious stones, which 
he communicated to his countrymen. After 
his time we read of many metidlic prepar»> 
tions,aiceruse,verdigris,letharge,&c Dio*' 
corides describes the distillation of mercuiy 
tram cinnabar ; but their process of distil* 
lation consisted in the separation oS the 
air, or the more subtle parts of water, firom 
the rest of the matter, which was d<»ie by 
putting the matter to be distiUed into a 
vessel, the mouth of which was covered 
with a wet cloth, and by this means the 
steams of the ascending vapour were cod> 
densed, which were afterwards procured 
by wringing out the doth. Such is the 
distillation spoken of by Galen, Oribasins, 
and Paulus iEgineta. After the conquests 
of the Saracens in the seventh and eighth 
centuries, chymical researches began to be 
more enlarged. Geber, Avicenna, and 
other Arabian physicians introduced into 
the materia medica many preparations 
both vegetable and mineral ; but the know. ' 
ledge of those chymical agents, the acids 
and the alkalis, was at that time exceed- 
ingly imperfect, for, except the acetous 
acid and soda, there is no mention of these 
matters until many years after. Roger 
Bacon does not appear to have been 
acquainted vdth them in the twelfth cen- 
tury, and Raymond Lnlly only hints at the 
existence of the marine add. 

There was one circumstance at this period 
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which contribnted more than any other to 
the improvement of chymistry^that waa the 
then growing attachment to the study of 
alchjrmy, and the search after the jdiiloso- 
pher's stone, which, though folse in prin- 
ciple, yet led in its results to a more 
extensive acquaintance with the compo- 
sition of mineral bodies. After the intro- 
duction of this art, which, as its name 
denotes, was of Arabian origin, we read 
of alcoliol and the newly discovered men- 
strua, which were powerfully applied to 
the transmutation of metals into gold. 
Although the futility of such pursuits served 
to bring the science of chymistry'forsome 
time into disrepute, yet the knowledge 
which was acquired of metals and minerals 
by such repeated operations upon tliem, 
was turned to the useful purposes of medi- 
cine. To the alchymists we are indebted 
for the metliods of preparing spirits of 
wine, aquafortis, volatile alkali, vitriolic 
acid, gunpowder, &c. In the improvement 
of medicine by means of diymistry, Basil 
Valentine stood foremost In liis Currus 
Trinmphalis Antimonii, he communicated 
to the public a number of valuable anti- 
monial medicines. Paracelsus, another 
chymical professor, was so sanguine in the 
application of-his favourite science, that he 
opposed himself to the practice of Galen, 
and endeavoured to cure all disorders by 
chymical preparations. He was followed 
by Van Helmont, Glauber, and Lemery, 
who all applied tlieir knowledge of chymis- 
try to the service of medicine. The science 
of metallurgy at the same time made cor- 
responding advances. Agrioola, who was 
a contemporary with Paracelsus, laid the 
foundation for a correct knowledge of 
metals. T<uzarus Ecker, Schulten, and 
many other Germans, described the pro- 
cesses of aas^ing metals. Anthony Neri, 
Dr. MerFet, and Knnkel, the discoverer of 
the phosphate of urine, have explained the 
processes of making glass, enamels, &c. 
but their writings were not entirely free 
from thi alchymical illusions of the day. 
Kircher and Conryngius, who followed 
them, succeeded in purifying the science 
of chjrmist ry from these errors. Since that 
time chymistry has assumed a new and 
systematic form, to which the writings and 
discoveries of many distinguished men in 
the course of the last two centuries have 
materially contributed, as Lord Bacon, 
Mr. Boyle, and Sir Isaac Newton in our 
country, Boerhaave in Holland, Geoffioy, 
Reaumur, Lavoisier, &c. in France, and 
Staiil, Hoffman, and Bergman in Germany. 
To ^i» list might be added the worics of 
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Nicholson, Henry, Thomson, Brande, Ure, 
and others in our own time, who liave 
digested the improvements and corrected 
or enlarged them by farther experiments* 
Chymical investigations are also now mate> 
rially assisted by an improved apparatus, 
the most material parts of which are the 
furnace, retorts, receivers, alembics, cucur- 
bits, matrasses, crucibles, cupels, airpumps, 
pneumatic trough, still8,blowpipes,gasome- 
ter, &c. 

CIDEIL A fermented liquor, made in 
great quantities in England, from the ex- 
pressed juice of apples. 

CIMA. A moulding, something like 
an S, otherwise called an O G, ogee, being 
a wavelike ornament. 




CINNABAR. An ore of mercury com- 
bined with sulphur. 

CINNAMON. A spice, the fragrant 
bark of a low tree growing on the island 
of Ceylon. lis leaves resemble those of 
the olive, and the fruit resembles the acorn 
or olive, having neither the smell or taste 
of the bark ; both yield an oiL 

CINQUEFOIL,or Fivk Lsavbd Grass. 
A perenniaL This plant is sometimes 
borne in coats of arms. 

CINQUE PORTS. The five ancient 
ports on the east coast of England, oppo- 
site to France, namely, Dover, Hastings, 
Hithe, Romney, and Sandwich, to which 
are added as appendages Rye and Win- 
chelsea. They have particular privileges, 
and are within the jurisdiction of the 
Constable of Dover Castle, who, by his 
office, is called Warden of the Cinque 
Ports. 

CIPHER. An arithmetical character, 
by which some number is noted; par- 
ticulariy the character mariced tlius 0, 
which by itself signifies nothing, but set 
after other figures it increases their value 
by tens.' 

CIRCLE. A plain figure bounded by 
one line only, called the circumference, 
as B C D, to which all the lines drawn to 
it from a point in the middle, called the 
centre, as A. B, A.^, wiA k\i m^ w^aa^ 
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by painters, much approachii^ to amber 
in its stmctnre, and of a deep brown. 

COLOS (in Anatomy). The second of 
the three lai^e intestines ; in Grammar, a 
point noarked thus (:) to divide a sentence. 

COLONEL. The first in conunand of a 
regiment. 

COLONNADE. A range of pUlars run- 
ning quite round a building. 

COLONY, A company of people re- 
moved from one country to another, where 
tliey form a settlement under the sanction 
of die government ; also the place where 
each a settlement is formed, as the colonies 
belonging to Great Britain in the East and 
West Indies and in North America, &c 

COLOQUINTIDA. Thefiruitof the wUd 
{oord, brought ftt>m the Levant. The pulp, 
which is light, spongy, and white, is re- 
markable for its intense bitterness, whence 
it has the name of the bitter. 

COLOSSUS. A statue of a prodigious 
aize, snch as that of the sun anciently in 
due harbour of the island of Rhodes. It 
Kras placed at the entrance of the harbour, 
with the right foot standing on one side the 
land and the left on the other. 

COLOURS. Were anciently supposed 
' to be an inherent property of the coloured 
anbstance, but they are now considered to 
be the property of light, the elementary 
mys of which being propagated to the 
aensorium, affect the mind with the differ- 
ent sensations of colour, according to their 
d^rees of refrangibility. 

COLOURS (in Painting). The various 
tints which are produced by the different 
mixture and application of certain drugs. 

COLOURS (in Heraldry). The tinctures 
with which the field or any part of the 
escutcheon is distinguished, namely, or, 
yellow; argent, yrldte; gules, red ; azure, 
blue ; sable, black ; and vert, green. 

COLOURS. A military term, for the 
banners, flags, and ensigns used in the army. 

COLUMN. A cylindrical pillar, which 
serves either for the support or ornament 
of a building. It consists of a capital, 
which is the top or -head; the shaft, which 
is the cylindrical part; and the base, or 
that on which it rests. Columns are dis- 
tinguished as to their form into the Doric, 
Ionic, Corinthian, Composite, and Tuscan. 

COLUMN (in the Military Art). A 
long deep file of troops or baggage. 

COLUMNIFERiE (in Botany). One of 
Linna;ns*8 natural orders, including the 
mallow-like plants. 

COLURES (in Astronomy). Two great 
imaginary circles, wliich intersect one ano- 
ther at ri£^t angles. 
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COMB (in Conunerce). An instrument 
to clean, untangle, and dress flax, wool, 
hair, &c ; also a sea term, for a little piece 
of timber set under the lower part of the 

COMBINATION (in Chymistry). The 
intimate union of the particles of different 
substances, so as to form a new compound ; 
in Mathematics, the alterations or varia- 
tions in all possible ways of quantities, 
letters, sounds, and the like; t^us, two 
square pieces, each divided diagonally into 
two colours, may be arranged and com- 
bined sixty-four ways. 

COMBUSTIBLES (in Chymistry). All 
substances which have the property of 
uniting with the supporters of combustion, 
such as sulphur, phosphorus, carbon, &c 

COMBUSTIBLES (in the MUitary Art). 
C<Hnbustible materials used in offensive or 
defensive operations. 

COMBUSTION. The decomposition of 
bodies accompanied with light and heat. 

COMEDY. A dramatic representation 
of the light, humoroas, and pleasant kind, 
particularly intended to ridicule the follies 
of men. 

COMET. An opaque, spherical, and solid 
body, like a planet, performing revolutions 
about the sun in elliptical orbits, which 
have the sun in one of the foci. It is 
divided into the nucleus or dense part; the 
head; the coma, a faint light surrounding 
the head ; and the tail, which is the long 
train of light by which these bodies are 
distinguished. The comet is sometimes 
home in coats of arms, when it is said to 
be streaming. 

COMMA (in Grammar). A point marked 
thus (,) and put between words and sen- 
tences. 

COMMANDER. A military term, for 
one who has the command of a body of 
men. The Commander in Chief in the 
British army is he who has the supreme 
command overall his majesty's hind forces 
in Great Britain. In the naval service 
the Commander in Chief is the chief ad- 
miral in any port or station. 

COMMANDER OP A SHIP, other- 
wise called the Maotxr. Is an officer next 
in rank to a post captain. 

COMMENTARY. An explanation of 
the obscure passages in an author. 

COMMERCE. A trafficking or dealing 
with foreign countries, by means of export- 
ing and importing different commodities. 

COMMERCE, History op. The inter- 
course between different nations for pur- 
poses of commerce doubtless took \|1»lc« 
soon after the d»^T«\oTi 61 teoxs^s^vAl^ 
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we find it recorded in holy writ that the 
Iihmaelites, who were settled in higher 
parts of Arabia, carried on a trade with 
Egypt in spiceSi balm, and myrrh, and 
tiiat in one of their Journeys Joseph was 
idd to them by his brethren. As the 
commodities in which they dealt, as gams 
and sweet scented woods, which were to 
be procured only from the East Indies, 
there is no doubt that these people and the 
Egyptians were among the first who made 
distant voyages and travels in the way of 
trade. They were succeeded by the Phoe* 
nicians, an adventurous people who were 
the first that raised any naval power that 
makes any figure in history. By their 
enterprise and industry they became a 
wealthy and luxurious people, and their 
two cities. Tyre and Sidon, became the 
emporiums of the universe. In the time 
of David and Solomon we find the Jewish 
nation availed themselves of the assistance 
of this people in equipping their fleets. 
After the destruction of old Tyre, a new 
city arose out of the ruins, which rivalled 
the other in wealth, industry, and com- 
merce ; and while in her glory she planted 
the colony of Carthage, on the coast of 
Africa, which flrom the convenience of her 
situation and the industry of her inhabit- 
ants, rose to an extraordinary pitch of 
prosperity. The Carthaginians made them- 
selves masters of Spain, and of the islands 
of Sicily and Sardinia, discovered the 
greatest part of the coast of Africa and the 
Canary Islands, traded with Britain by 
the route of the Scilly Islands, and are 
supposed to have made their way even to 
America. In the mean time Egypt, under 
the Ptolemies, also attained a high degree 
of grandeur and affluence. Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus in particular, by encouraging trade, 
made his people rich and himself power- 
fbL Such was the greatness of Alexandria 
alone, that the produce of the customs fell 
little short of two millions annually. Under 
the Romans commerce was encouraged in 
every part of the worid where they had 
any influence, as may l>e learned not only 
fhun historians but also fVom various medals 
and inscriptions, showing that every con- 
siderable city had several colleges or trading 
companies. 

On the decline of the empire, commerce 
was, owing to the unsettled state of all 
Europe, and the constant irruption of the 
barbarous tribes, almost at a stand. Abont 
this period it happened that some stra^ling 
people, either forced by necessity or led 
by inclination, took their abode in a few 
Mcattetied JilModa tiuU Uy near the cout of 



Italy, and as these ialand» were separated 
from each other by narrow cJianm^s, fall 
of shallows^ that prevented ttnatgen from 
navigating,the inhabitant! foand tfaenudves 
protected from all hostile inroadi^ and in 
the midst of this secori^ they followed 
their pursuits with so mncfa industry and 
success, that these mice insignificant idaads 
rose in the space of two centuries, that is 
from the sixth to the eighth oentnry, into 
a great city and a powerful republic Snch 
was the humble origin of the <Mice potent 
state of Venice, which by degrees acqohred 
an extent of conuneroe and a naval power 
that had not for a length of time any rival. 
She drew to herself the profits of the 
Indian trade, and by availing herself of 
every favourable conjuncture, she not only 
monopolized the trade of all Italy, bnt of 
all the countries in subjection to the Maho. 
metans ; but as other countries in Enrope 
began to enlarge their conmierce, Venice 
lost the monopoly, and diis combining with 
her own immoderate ambition, caused the 
decay of her trade and the decline of her 
power. From the league of Cambray, which 
was formed against her by the powers of 
Europe, Venice njay be said to have ceawd 
to hold the first rank as a commercial state. 

The origin of the proud city of Genoa, 
as it was called, was very similar to that 
of Venice. Like Venice, she rose Arom an 
assemblage of fugitives and adventurers on 
the rocky, barren, and inhospitable shores 
of Liguria; and like her she gained, by the 
industry and perseveruice of her inhabit- 
ants, a prodigious extent of commerce. 
Her merchants traded with all countries, 
and throve by becoming the carriers from 
one country to another. Her fleets were 
formidable and her conquests numerous, 
but after perpetual wars with her rival, 
Venice, she was at length compelled to 
yield the dominion of the sea, and finally 
lost all her consequence. 

In the mean time, the trade of Germany 
was rising in ccmsequence. Some commer- 
cial cities, confederating together, fbrmed 
a commercial league, known by the name 
of the Hanseatic League, the object of 
which was, by combining their resources, 
to form a fleet for the protection t>f their 
trade with other countries. These cities 
not only associated among themaelves, but 
also formed alliances with other states, as 
England and France, and had a code of 
laws which were req)ecied and observed, 
under the name of the Lex Mercatoria, 
for a long time throughout all Europe. In 
this manner the Hanse Towns acquired a 
oonsldeTable tb«« oC vofluence, and were 
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respected by all the sovereigns in Europe. 
The kings of France and England granted 
them considerable privileges, exempting 
their vessels in case of shipwreck from ail 
demands -whatsoever, either on the part uf 
the admiralty or of private persons, and 
respecting their flag in times of war. Ttiis 
good understanding between them and 
the states of Earope was considerably in- 
creased by the freedom with which they 
lent their money to different princes in 
time of need, particulariy daring the cru- 
sades, when they gave powerM succoors 
both in ships as well as in money. This 
confederacy did not, however,al ways retain 
its moderation; for, as they increased in 
wealth and power, so they grew ambitions 
and domineering, and more than once they 
▼entored to set themselves up against the 
states of Germany; in consequence of this, 
the German princes gradually withdrew 
ttie cities that were subject to themselves 
Irom the confederacy, and thus effected its 
dissolntion. The only cities which now 
retain the name of Hanse Towns, and some 
other vestiges of the Hanseatic league, are 
Hamburg, Bremen, and Lubeck. 

The next important change in the state 
of European commerce was brought about 
in Portugal and Spain, by means of the 
discoveries which took place in the fifteenth 
and subsequent centuries. To the spirit 
and enterprise of Emanuel, King of Por- 
tugal, we are indebted for the discovery of 
the Cape <tf Good Hope, which was effected 
by Vasco de Gama, in 1498, and by open- 
ing a new way to the Indies afforded to 
the Portuguese an opportunity of making 
conquests and settlements which secured to 
them the commerce of India, which the 
Venetians had hitherto enjoyed through ttik 
medium of the Arabians. The discovery 
of America by Columbus, which followed 
quickly after, paved the way for a still 
greater extension of mercantile enterprise, 
wliich, though at first enjoyed only by the 
Portuguese and Spaniards, was at length 
shared by other slates. The Dutch, an 
enterprising people, were the first who 
wrested from the Spaniards a portion of 
their conquered possessions, and made so 
good a use of the advantages they gained 
as to become one of the greatest trading 
people in Europe. By the help of increas- 
ing wealth, they converted their little fishing 
villages into large and populous cities and 
towns. Although their country was far 
from being fertile, and their native com- 
modities few or none, yet by commerce 
they succeeded in filling their storehouses 
with all the productions and manufactures 
of the WDirld. 



Having given diis general sketch of com- 
merce flrom its earliest beginnings, we must 
not close this account without making men- 
tion of the commerce of our own country, 
which, though among the last to avail itself 
of this source of wealth and aggrandize- 
ment, has by slow and gradual steps raised 
its commerce to a pitch which has never 
been, and probably never can be, surpassed 
by any nation. It appears that a com- 
mercial intercourse with Britain was begun 
at a very early period, and that the Phoe- 
nicians and Carthaginians traded with this 
island for the tin of Cornwall, but it is 
probable that the native Britons did not for 
many ages take any active part in thib 
traffic, or make any attempt to share in the 
advantages of commerce beyond the giving 
their commodities to such as wished to trade 
with them. They had nothing better than 
leather or wicker boats, which were too 
slight to enable them to leave th^ir shores, 
even so as to cross the Channel. 

The Saxons made considerable endea- 
vours to extend their intercourse with 
foreign nations, particularly in the time of 
Alfred the Great, who sent people as far 
as the East for conunercial purposes, as 
also for the sake of procuring information. 
After the Conquest, our princes were for a 
long time too much engaged in political 
and military concerns to turn their atten- 
tion to this subject, and litde was done 
beyond that of giving encouragement to 
foreigners to settle in England, or to have 
dealings with us. One provision of Magna 
Charta held forth indenmity and protection 
to foreign merchants in the passage to and 
from this country, as also during their stay 
here. 

Safe conducts were afterwards given to 
the English going abroad, which afforded 
them the opportunity of carrying on a 
traffic for our conunodities with foreign 
nations. In consequence we find that 
staples or markets were established both 
here and on the continent, where our wool, 
lead, and other productions were bought 
and sold ; and as encouragement was given 
to the Hanseatic League, a trading com- 
pany was in consequence formed, in the 
reign of Edward I. first called the Company 
of Merchants trading to Calais, &c., after- 
wards the Merchant Adventurers of Eng- 
land, or the Company of Merchant Adven- 
turers trading to Hamburg. This company, 
which is the first of the kind in EngUind, 
was incorporated by Edward I. in 1206. 
In the reign of Edward III. commerce and 
manufactures both met with considerable 
encouragement, buil t\ie. 'uiVKtooracnft. <A 
foreignenwltki\ha» comtni ^^ t«r« 
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encouraged than that of Englishmen with 
foreign nations. In consequence the staple 
or. mart was confined to certain towns, 
where, by the statute of the staple as it 
was called, it was ordained that foreigners 
might resort for the purchase of our com- 
modities, but Englishmen were prohibited 
under great penalties from exporting any 
themselves. A number of other laws were 
made for the establishment and govern- 
ment of the staple, which formed that 
branch of the English law since known by 
the name of the Law*Merchant. For the 
encouragement of manufactures, protection 
was given to clothmakers to come from 
foreign parts and reside here. In the reign 
of Edward VI. the principleof confining our 
commerce within the limit of the country 
was, in consequence of the recent discove- 
ries, somewhat altered. An intercourse 
with Russia was commenced by means of 
some English adventurers, who, going on 
a voyage of discovery in order to find out 
a north-east passage to China, came to the 
port of Archangel, where they were well 
received by the Muscovites, whence they 
afterwards formed a company and received 
a charter to secure to themselves the trade 
to Russia. This company was incorporated 
in the reign of Philip and Mary, under the 
name of the Russia Company. The reign 
of Elizabeth was still more favourable to 
commercial adventures of every kind. 
Drake, Sir Walter Raleigh, and Henry de 
Clifford, Earl of Cumberland, distinguished 
themselves by their voyages and discove- 
ries; besides which several fresh companies 
were formed under the auspices of this 
queen. The Eastland Company was incor- 
porated under the title of the Company of 
Merchants to the East; the Turkey or 
Levant Company was also incorporated in 
1581 ; but the most important of all the 
companies which had hitherto been formed 
. was the East India Company, which was 
first established by charter in 1600. In the 
reign of William III. a new East India 
Company was formed, which was for a 
time a rival to the old one, but in 1708 
the two companies were consolidated into 
one; since which they have experienced 
conaderable vicissitudes, and in conse- 
quence of the numerous wars in which 
they have been engaged their affairs were 
at one time so reduced that they were 
obliged to apply to the government for 
assistance, in consequence of which they 
have lost much of their independence, and 
are necessarily subject to more control 
than they were formerly. English com- 
merce continued Ut increase from the reign 
.ofElizabetb until the last war, when Ent< 
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land had at one time almost the whole trade 
of the universe in its hands, with the ex- 
ception of what fell to the share of tiie 
Americans. The imports of Eng^nd have 
sometimes exceeded thirty miliioiM, and 
the exports fifty millions. 

COMMISSARY (in Military AlEiln). 
An officer appointed to inspect musters, 
&c.; in Ecclesiastical Affairs, a deputy, 
or one who supplies the place of the 
bishop. 

COMMISSION (in Law). The warrant, 
or letters patent by which one Is autho- 
rized to exercise jurisdiction; in Military 
Affairs, the warrant or authority by whidi 
one holds any post in the army ; in Com- 
merce, the order by which any one tralBclw 
or negotiates for another; also the per 
centage given to factors and agents for 
transacting the business of others. 

COMMITTEE (in Parliament). A cer- 
tain number of members appointed by 
the house for the examination of any mat- 
ter ; in general, he or they to whom any 
matter is referred by some court for fur- 
ther examination. 

COMMODITY. Any merchandise or 
ware which a person deals or trades in. 

COMMODORE. An officer in the 
British navy, invested with the command 
of a detachment of ships of war destined 
for a particular purpose. The Commodore 
of a convoy is the leading ship in a fleet 
of merchantmen. 

COMMON (in Law). A right or privi- 
lege claimed by more penons in another 
man*s lands, waters, woods, &c 

COMMON COUNCIL. A coort in the 
city of London, composed of the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and a certain number 
of citizens called common conncilmen. 

COMMONER. One who is not noble; 
also a member of the house of comm<HMt. 

COMMON HALL. A court in the city 
of London, at which all the citizens, or 
such as are free of the city, have a right 
to attend. 

COMMON LAW. The law of this realm 
grounded on general customs or immemo- 
rial usage. 

COMMON PLACE BOOK. A sort of 
register or orderly collection of things 
worthy to be noted in a book. 

COMMON PLEAS. One of the king's 
courts at Westminster Hall, where pleas 
or causes are heard between sabject and 
subject. 

COMMON PRAYER. The Uimzy, or 
public form of prayer prescribed by the 
church of England to be used in all dmrches 
. and ch&^lft at stated periods. 
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stick is fbll, he proceeds to empty it into 
the galley. 




COMPOSITE One of Linnaens' natu- 
ral orders, comprehending the plants with 
compound flowers, as the dandelion, sun- 
flower, &C. 

COMPOSITE NUMBERS. Such num- 
bers as some other numbers besides units 
will measure, as 12, which is measured by 
2, 3, 4, and 6. 

COMPOSITE ORDER (in Architec- 
tm-e). One of the five orders of architec- 
ture, so called because it is composed of 
the Ionic and Corinthian orders. 




COMPOSITION (in Music). A piece 
of music composed according to the rules 
of art. 

COMPOSITION (in Painting). The 
putting together the several parts of a 
picture, so as to set off the whole to the 
best advantage. 

COMPOSITION (in Commerce). An 
agreement entered into between an insol- 
vent debtor and his creditor, by which the 
Utter accepts a part of the debt in com- 
pensatioa for the whole. 

COMPOSITOR (among Printers). He 
wbo composes the matter for the press. 
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COMPOST, proDoonced COMPO (ia 
Husbandry). Several sorts of soils or eaitiis 
and other matters mixed. toeetiier,iA<|rder 
to make a particularly fine kind of mofild. 

COMPOUND. A term in botany appUed 
to a flower consisting of several disdnct 
lesser flowers. 

COMPOUND INTEREST, Is that in- 
terest which arises from principal and in- 
terest put together. 

COMPOUNDING FELONY,orTHiFr 
BoT£ (in Law). Where the party robbed 
takes his goods again of the thief upon an 
agreement not to prosecute. 

COMPOUNDING WITH ONE'S 
CREDITORS. Where the debtor, not be- 
ing able to pay all his debts, agrees with 
his creditors to pay a part* 

CONCAVE LENS. An epithet for 
glasses ground hollow on the inside, so as 
to reflect oh the hollow side. 

CONCENTRATION (in Chymistiy). 
The act of increasing the strength of fluids 
by volatilizing part of their water. 

CONCENTRIC. An epithet for figures 
having one common centre. 

CONCERT. A musical performance in 
which any number of practical mnaicians 
unite in the exercise of their talent. 

CONCERTO. A piece of music consist- 
ing of several parts that are all to be per- 
formed together. 

CONCHOLOGY. That branch of natu- 
ral history which treats of testaceous ani- 
mals, or such animals as have a permanently 
testaceous covering, which are compre- 
hended under the testacea in the Linnaean 
system. 

CONCLAVE. The room in the Vatican 
where the cardinals assemble to choose a 
pope ; also the assembly itself. 

CONCORD (in Grammar). That part 
of syntax which treats of the ^reement of 
words according to their several inflec- 
tions. 

CONCORD (in Law). An agreement 

between parties who intend to levy a fine. 

CONCORD (in Music). The union of 

two or more sounds in such manner as to 

render them agreeable. 

CONCORDANCE. Asortofdicaon»r> 
of the Bible, in which every word is given 
with references to the book, chapter, and 
verse in which it is to be found. 

CONCORDAT. A treaty or public act 
of agreement between the pope and any 
prince. 

CONCRETION. The grovring together 
of several substances or parts of sobstances 
hnto one body. 
CONCRETION On Surgery). Morbid 
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CONGREYE ROCKET. An invention 
ao called Arom the inventor, Sir William 
Congreve, by which balls and other com- 
boBtibles are discharged to an inmiense 
distance. 



CONIC SECTIONS. Curve lines and 
plane figures produced by the intersection 
of a plane with a cone. These sections 
are derived fi-om the different directions 
in which the solid cone is. cut by a plane 
passing through it; they are the triangle, 
circle, ellipse, parabola, and hyperbola. 

The doctrine of Conic Sections, which 
is one of the abstrusest branches of geome- 
try, was particularly cultivated by the an- 
cients. Aristeus is said to have composed 
five books relating to this subject, but they 
have not been handed down to us. The 
most ancient treatise extant is that of 
ApoUonius, in eight books, the first four of 
which is said to have been written by 
Euclid, and afterwards perfected by Apol- 
lonius, with the addition of four other 
books. Among the modems the principal 
treatises are those of Mydorgius, De la 
Hire, De THopital, Emerson, Hutton, 
Yince, and Robertson. 

CONIFERiE. One of Linnxus's natu- 
ral orders, containing the cone bearing 
trees. 

CONJUGAL RIGHTS, RESTITU- 
TION OF. A species of matrimonial suit, 
which may be brought either by the hus- 
band or the wife, against the party who is 
guilty of the injury of subtraction or living 
in a state of separation. 

CONJUGATE. An epithet to denote the 
junction of two lines, as a conjugate axis, 
that which crosses another axis. 

CONJUGATING (in Grammar). The 
Met of going through the inflections of a 
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verb according to its several moods, tense?, 
and persons. 

CONJUGATION (in Grammar). The 
moods, tenses, and persons of a verb 
coupled together in regular order. 

CONJUNCTION. A term in Astronomy 
for the meeting of two planets in the same 
degree of the zodiac, which is marked 
thus (d). 

CONJUNCTION (in Grammar). A 
part of speech which joins words and sen- 
tences. 

CONNOISSEUR. A person well versed 
in any art or science. 

CONOID (in Geometry). A figure re- 
sembling a cone. 

CONQUEROR. In a general sense, one 
who has gained a battle or any thing by 
means of fighting ; particularly applied to 
William I. who succeeded to the tlirone of 
England after having gained the battle of 
Hastings. 

CONSANGUINITY. Kindred by blood 
and birth between persons descended fh>m 
the same common stock. 

CONSCRIPT FATHERS. An appel- 
lation for the Roman senators, so called 
because they were enrolled firom the eques- 
trian order into the list of senators. 

CONSCRIPTS. Recruits in the French 
army. 

CONSEQUENCE. Hat vrhich Mkmt 
from any principle by way of inference ; 
among logicians, the last part or fHxtpo- 
sition of an argument, in distinction f^m 
the antecedents, being something gathered 
from a preceding argument. 

CONSEQUENT (in Geometry). The 
latter of two terms of proportion, in dis- 
tinction from the former, or antecedent. 

CONSIGNMENT. The sending or de- 
livering over of goods to anodier person. 

CONSISTORY, or CONSISTORY 
COURT. The session or assembly of eccle- 
siastical persons held by the bishop or his 
chancellor. 

CONSONANCE (in Music). An agree- 
ment of two sounds. 

CONSONANT (in Grammar). Aletter 
which cannot be sounded by itself witfaont 
the help of a vowel ; in Music, an e|dtheC 
for that interval which produces consonant 
concords. 

CONSTABLE. A civU officer, anciently 
of great dignity, as the lord high constable 
of England, and also the constables or keep- 
ers of castles, &c. ; now an inferior officer of 
justice, as the constable of a hnodred, 
petty constable, &c. 

CONSTELLATION. An aiMmblageor 
faxA «Xan, \xsAtgUMd to represent the foim 
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<tf some creature or other object, as a bear, 
a ship, and the like ; whence they have 
derived those appellations which are con- 
venient in describing the stars. The divi- 
sion of the heavens into ccmstellations is 
very ancient, probably coeval with astro- 
nomy itself. Frequent mention is made 
of them by name in the sacred writings, 
as in the book of Job and in the prophecy 
of Amos. Some of the constellations are 
also mentioned by Homer and Hesiod, 
who flourished above 000 years before 
Chruit; and Aratns, who lived about 277 
years before Christ, professedly treats of 
all such as were marked out by the ancients, 
and were afterwards admitted into the 
Almagest of Ptolemy. These were forty- 
eight in number, called the Old Constella- 
ti<Mi8, to which have since been added 
others, called New Constellations. 

CONSTITUENT (in Law). One who 
by his vote constitutes or elects a member 
of parliament. 

CONSTITUENTS (in Physics). The 
elementary parts of any substance. 

CONSTITUTION (in Law). Properly, 
any form of government regularly consti- 
tated ; in a particular sense, the mixed and 
popular form of government in Ei^land, 
consisting of king, lords, and commons. 

CONSTITUTION (in CivU Law). A 
law made by some king or emperor ; and 
in the canon law, the same as an ecclesi- 
astical law or canon. 

CONSTITUTION (in Medicine). The 
temperament of the whole body, arising 
from the quality and proportion of the parts. 

CONSUL. A chief magistrate among 
the Roihans, of which there were two that 
were elected every year. 

CONSUMPTION. The wasting and de- 
cay of the body by disease. 

CONTEMPT (in Law). A disobedience 
to the rules, orders, or process of a court 

CONTINENT. The main land, as dis- 
tingnished from the sea. 

CONTORTS One of linmeus' natural 
orders,inclnding plants wiA a single twisted 
petal. 

CONTOUR. The outline of a figure. 

CONTRABAND GOODS. Goods pro- 
hibited by law to be exported or imported. 

CONTRACT. A covenant or agreement 
between two or more persons with a lawful 
consideration or cause. 

CONTRACTION. In general, the dimi- 
nishing the extent or dimensions of a body. 

CONTRACTION (in Surgery). The 
shrinking up of the muscles or arteries. 

CONTRACTION (in Grammar). The 
reducing two syllables into one. 
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CONTRACTION (in Arithmetic). The 
shortening operations. 

CONTRAST (in Painting). The due 
placing the different parts and objects of a 
figure, that they may be suitably opposed 
to each other. 

CONTRAVALLATION, Line of. A 
line or trench cut round a place by the 
besiegers, to defend themselves against the 
sallies of the garrison. 

CONTRAVENTION (in Law). The in- 
Mngement of a contract 

CONTROLLER (in Law). An overseer 
or officer appointed to control or oversee 
the accounts of other officers. 

CONTUMACY (in Law). A reftisal to 
appear in court when legally summoned. 

CONVALESCENCE. That period be- 
twixt the departure of a disease and the 
recovery of one's health. 

CONVENTICLE. A term applied first 
to the litUe private meetings of the followers 
of John Wickliffe, and afterwards to the 
religious meetings of the Nonconformists. 

CONVENTION (in Law). Any assem- 
bly of the states of the realm ; in military 
affairs, an agreement entered into between 
two bodies of troops opposed to each other. 

CONVERGING UNES. Lines which 
continually approximate. 

CONVERGING RAYS (in Optics). 
Those rays that issue fVom divers points of 
an object, and incline towards one another 
until they meet 

CONVEX. Curved, or protuberant out 
wards;, as a convex lens, mirror, &c; 

CONVEYANCE (in Law). A deed or 
instrument by which lands, &c. are con- 
veyed or made over to another. 

CONVEYANCER. One who follows 
the business of conveyancing, or drawing 
up conveyances. 

CONVOCATION. An assembly of tiie 
clergy, consisting of an upper and lower 
house, which meet when tiie parliament 
meets, to consult on the affairs of the 
church. 

CONVOLVULUS, or Bindwkkd. A 
plant so called because it creeps up and 
twists itself round whatever is near it. 
Some few sorts are cultivated in gardens, 
and bear a beautiful blue flower. 

CONVOY. A sea term, for ships of war 
which accompany merchantment in time 
of war, to protect them from the attacks 
of the enemy ; in military affairs, a detach- 
ment of troops employed to guard any 
supply of money, ammunition, &c 

COOK. One who practises t^e art of 
cookery. The company of cooks was in- 
corporated in the fiftfceuth c«oft»x^ . 
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encompasses the seed of a tree that is much 
cultivated in the Indies. The linen or cloth 
which is mannfactared from this wool, 
^rhen span, is also called cotton. 

COITONGRASS. A perennial of the 
grass tribe, so called because its seeds liave 
a downy substance attached to them wliich 
resembles cotton, and has been nsed in its 
stead. 

COTTONTHISTLE. An herbaceous 
plant, with a biennial root, wliich is so 
called because it has downy leaves. 

COTYLEDONS (in Botany). The lobes 
of the seed, of which there are mosdy two. 
They are destined to nourish the heart of 
the seed. 

COUCH. A seat, or small moveaUle bed 
to lie on. 

COUCH (in Husbandry). A layer or 
heap of malt or barley. 

COUCH (in Painting). The ground or 
basis on wliich the colour lies. 

COUCHGRASS. A noxious weed, 
which spreads very fast in arable land, 
and chokes every thing else that is sown. 
COUCHING (in Surgery). The remov- 
ing the opaque lens out of the axis of 
vision, so as to restore the sight. 

COVENANT (in Law). An agreement 
or consent of two or more by deed or 
Meriting. 

COVERT. A thicket or shady place for 
deer or other animals. 

COVERT-WAY (in Fortification). A 
space of ground level with the field on the 
edge of the ditch ranging quite round the 
works. 

COVERTURE (in Law). The state of 
a married woman who is under the power 
and protection of her husband, whence 
she is called a feme coverte. 

COVING (in Architecture). The projec- 
tion in houses beyond the ground plot 

COUNCIL (in Law). An assembly of 
the different members of any government 
who meet to consult about affairs^ In 
England that is called the Privy Council 
wherein the king himself and his privy 
counsellors meet in the king's court or 
palace to deliberate on affairs of state. 
When the council is composed only of 
cabinet ministers, or the king's most con- 
fidential servants, it is called a Cabinet 
Council. 

COUNCIL (in EcclesiasUcal Affairs). 
The same as the synod. 

COUNCIL OF WAR (in Military 
Affairs). An assembly of the chief officers 
in the army or navy, called by the general 
or admiral in particular emergencies, to 
concert measures for their conduct. 
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COUNTERFEIT. A firaudnlent imita. 
tion of any thing, made so as to pass for 
genuine^ as counterfeit coin. 

COUNTERMINE. A mine made by 
the besieged, in order to blow up the mine 
of the besiegers. 

COUNTERSCARP (in Fortification). 
That side of the ditch which is next the 
camp, and faces the body of the place. 

COUNTER-TENOR (in Music). One 
of the middle parts, so called because it is 
as it were opposed to the tenor. 

COUNTINGHOUSE. An office in which 
a merchant transacts his business. 

COUNTRY DANCE (in Music). A 
lively pointed air calculated for dancing. 

COUNTY. One of the ancient divisions 
of England, which by the Saxons were 
called shires; England is divided into forty 
counties or shires, Wales into twelve, Scot* 
land into thirty. 

COUP DE MAIN. A sudden impre- 
meditated attack. 

COUP D'CEIL. The first glance of the 
eye, with which it surveys any object at 
large. 

COUP DE SOLEIL. Any disoitier 
suddenly produced by the violent scorch- 
ing of the sun. 

COUPLK A band with which dogs are 
tied together. 

COUPLE-CLOSE (in Heraldry). An 
ordinary, so termed from its enclosing the 
chevron by couples, being always borne 
in pairs, one on each side a chevron. 

COUPLES (in BnUding). Raftersframed 
together in pairs with a tie. 

COUPLET. The division of a hymn, ode, 
or song, wherein an equal number or an 
equal measure of verses is found in each 
part. 

COURANT. An epithet for any beast 
represented in an escutcheon in a running 
attitude. 

COURSE. A sea term, for that point of 
the horizon or compass for wliich a ship 
steers. 

COURSE (in Masonry). A continued 
range of bricks or stones of the same 
height 

COURSE OF EXCHANGE (in Com- 
merce). The current price or rate at which 
the coin of one country is exchanged for 
that of another ; which, as it depends upon 
the balance of trade and the political rela- 
tions which subsist between the two coun- 
tries, is always fluctuating. 

COURSER. A race horse. 

COURSING. The parsuing of any beast 
of chase, as the hare, &c. with greyhounds. 
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CRYSTAL (in Chyndalrj). Tkat pwt 



of ft nit wUch UH&ei fl ngnlv ao4 I 
IbrmiOiilhe grUliialcDOlJii^of EtAsolu 
CRVSTALUNB HUMOUR. A pel- 



CUBE tin GeoBirtty). A ngulir nlld 
iMdy, mppnaed to Ik |«Kni(ed t ' 
motion of m BqurepUneikngBlinr 
ud perpeodicDlat to one oT 1u akt 



irmKiftfirr 



CUBE BOOT. Tbe aide or ( cabc ii>ui. 

CUBIT. A mtuare equal to abogt 

CUCKOO. A Mirl which )> heud iIxmi 
the middle of AprU, and nam la >lng at 
Ike end of Jidy. ll depoiiti lit ajji In 
' a blnli, genenHy In that 




CUCKOO-SPITTLE. A white ftoti 



CULM (In Botwy). The lOlk or item 
CULM (aimmt Hloen). A Hit of coal 



CULPRIT (in Law). A word of (Orb, 
ippllcd in raort to one who la liKlIcted 




CURB OF A BRIDLE ; 

CURFEW. Literally, covet I 

law introduced firom Nora 

^tUnd by William Uie Conqi 

all people tfaonld pi 



their Sre' ud 
! eight o'clock 



CURRENCY (In Li»> 



CrRRY-COMB. An ir 

<Dr Ihf drenJjie of horsef. 
CURSITOH. An o«ci 




Ghymlitry). Cutna 



CURVE. A linr nboK piru 
diffejent wi^s. 
CUSP- Properly, Ihe puinl i>f a 
CUSP On Ailronomy). A term 

CUSTOM (in L.11). A duty 
imporuIlDn or eipi>i1*tlan of ^dihI 
CUSTOS ROTULORUM, ur I 



CUTLER. AnukerandKU 
UJd all cunlnK InAtruniFiifi. 

CUTPURSE. A tort of 1 
rob by cdtUng pnrKi. 

CUTTER. AlilndofbMH 





CYCLOID. A iiirve eenenud by lit 
roution of ■ cirdi ilong ■ line. 
CYCLOPjEDlA. Sm EKCTCLorMUt. 

CYUNDER. A flput CO 
onmted by Ibe i " 
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CYLINDER (in Oomiery). The whole 
boUow length of a great gun ; the bore. 

CYMK Properly, a sprout or shoot; 
also a sort of flowering, where the florets 
do not all rise flpom the saoM point 

CYMOS^ One of Liaiiniu*t natural 
orders, comprdieiiding mieh f^ants as are 
disposed in the totm. <rf a cyme. 

CYPRESS. A tree very celebrated 
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among the ancients, by whom it was ac- 
counted the emblem of death, and used in 
adorning their sepulchres. The leaves of 
the cypress are squamose and flat; the 
flruit is composed of woody tubercles, and 
the wood of the tree is always green. 

CZAR. The title assumed by the em- 
perors of Russia. ' 
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D, as a numeral, denotes fiOO ; as an ab- 
bre viatiim, stands fbr Doct<»-, Domini, &c. ; 
as a sign, is one of the Dominical or Sun- 
day letters ; and in Music, the nominal of 
the second note in tlie natural diatonic 
scale. 

DAB. A flat fish, thinner and less than 
the flounder. 

DACK A river fish of the carp kind. 

DACTYL. A foot or division in a poe- 
tical line, consisting of one long and two 
short syllables. 

DADO. The die, or that part in the 
middle of the pedestal of a column between 
its base and cornice. 

DiEMON. A spirit either good or bad, 
among the heathens ; the devil, or an evil 
spirit, among Christians. 

Di£MONIAC. One possessed with a 
devil. 

DAGON. An idol of the Philistines, of 
the hmnan shape upwards, and resembling 
a fish downwards, with a finny tail. 

DAMAGES (in Common Law). The 
hurt or hinderance which a man receives 
in his estate, particularly those wliich are 
to be inquired of by the jurors, wiien an 
action passes for the plaintiff. 

DAMASCENE, pronounced Dahsin. 
A fhiit tree, yielding a small black plum, 
of an oval shape, so called A-om Damascus, 
of which it is a native. 

DAMASK. A silk stuff with a raised 
pattern, consisting of figures and flowers. 

DAMASK-ROSE. A fine sort of rose, 
of a red colour. 

DAMPS. Noxious exhalations in mines 
which sometimes suffocate those that work 
in them. 

DAMSIN. See Dahascenb. 

DAPPLE. Light gray with spots; the 
colour of a horse. 

DATA (in Geometry). Things given or 
taken for granted, as Icnown or true. 

DATE. That part of a writing or letter 
which expresses the day of the month and 
year. 



DATE-TREE. A species of palm, native 
of Tunis and other parts of Africa, which 
grows to a great height, and yields a fruit 
formerly much used in medicine. 

DATIVE (in Grammar). The third of 
Greek and Latin nouns. 

DAUPHIN. The title of the next heir 
to the crown of France. 

DAWN. The commencement of the day, 
when the twilight appears. 

DAY. A space of time reckoned from 
the apparent motion of the sun. The day 
is distinguished into civil and astrono- 
tnical. Civil day is a space of twenty- 
four hours, reckoned from sunset to sunset, 
or from sunrise to sunrise, which is different 
in different parts of the globe. The astro- 
nomical day is the space of twenty-four 
hours, reckoned from twelve o'clock at 
noon to the noon of the next day. 

DAY (in Law). Is the .civil day, in- 
cluding day and night; also the day of 
appearance of the parties in court. 

DAY-FLY. A kind of insect, so caUed 
because it lives only a day. 




DAY-RULE (in Law). An order of 
court, permitting a prisoner in custody in 
the King's Bendi prison, &e. to go for one 
day without the bounds of the prison. 

DAYS OF GRACE (in Commerce). A 
costomary numbet of ^v^i «SLciiy(«^ Vst ^«. 



DEAD-BYE. A k> lerm lox 
Hnx block. 

D GAD LANG U AG E S. ThoK 

natiun, IB Ihe GteeL aad Ulin. 
DEAD NETTLE. A MH 



DEAF AND DUMB. Thote w 



UmnttiU ti> itK Kdp or Hgu, puticola 



cerlAb number of distiiKt drckes, u fo 
. finiily where i1 nu beut). TMt dreui 



DEBT (la Cominercx). A luin or DWtiex 
DEBT (In Law). An icdon wbkh lielh 

DEC. Aa ibtnvliUoa for Deumbec. 




piniciilar iinrpow of coUeding the !«■) 
0( [he twelve tible>, which they pOtari 

DECIDUOUS PLANTS. Pluiaitkick 

DECIMAL Ad epllbel tar what cog. 

Arilhrnellc, i luodt of compntailon Hut 
pTDcecilB on llie BCfile of ten fignrefl; Dt^ 
clou] Fraedou, Bdi u bavc la, ItDilMi. 
&c. for their dtnomlulor, uid muktd 
wlih 1 pi^nl thD> .» (Or AiMtntlu. 

DECIMATION. A millivT paDtAmeu 
tman% the Romuu, LaflJocd oo mrj 
lenlh man of the eomfany who had be- 

DECK. The floor of . iWp. The ittkt 
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DECLINATION. The distance of any 

star or point of the heavens from the 

equator, either north or sonth. The great- 

. est declination is 23 degrees and a lialf. • 

DECOCTION. A medicinal liquor. 

DECOMPOSITION (in Chymistry). 
The rednction^ of a body to the parts of 
which it is composed. 

DECORATIONS. Any ornaments or 
embellishments, such as prints to a book, 
or the mouldings and other carved works 
in bnildings. 

DEICOY. A sea term for a stratagem 
employed by ships of war, to draw any 
vessel of inferior force into an incautious 
pursuit, until she comes within gun-shot 

DECOY (among Sportsmen). A place 
for catching wild fowl. 

DECOY-DUCK. A wUd duck trained 
to decoy others into the decoy or place 
where they may be caught 

DEED (in Law). A written contract, 
signed, s^ed, and delivered. 

DEEP-SEA-LINE. A sea term for a 
small line to sound with. 

DEER. An animal that is kept in parks, 
either for ornament or for the chase ; the 
flesh of wliich is called venison. 

D. F. Defensor Fidei, Defender of the 
Faith. 

DE FACTO. In deed or fact 

DEFALCATION. A falling off or a 
failure in any public accounts. 

DEFAMATION (in Law). Slanderous 
^fvords spoken or written against any one. 

DEFAULT (in Law). A nonappearance 
.in coort without sufficient cause. 

DEFAULTER. One who is deficient in 
his accounts. 

DEFECTION. The faUing off from a 
government or state. 

DEFENCE (in Law). The reply which 
the defendant makes after the dedaration 
is produced ; in Military Affairs, any work 
that covers or defends the opposite posts, 
as flanks, parapets. 

DEFENDANT (in Law). One who is 
saed in an action. 

DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. A tide 
given by Pope Leo X. to Henry VIU. for 
writing against Luther. 

DEFILE. A narrow lane or passage 
through wliich a company of soldiers can 
pass only in file. 

DEFINITION. The determining the 
nature of things by words, or explaining 
the signification of a word. 

DEFLAGRATION. The burning off in 
a crucible any mineral body. 

DEFLEXION. The tuming-of any thing 
-out of-its-troe course. 
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DEFLUXION (in Surgery). The falling 
of a humour in tlie body from a superior 
upon an inferior part 

DEGRADATION (in Ecclesiastical 
Affairs). Hie depriving a person of his 
dignity and degree, as the degradation of 
a dei^man by depriving him of holy 
orders. 

DEGRADATION (in Military Affairs). 
The depriving an officer of his commission. 

DEGREE (in Mathematics). The 360th 
part of the circumference of a drcle, 
marked thus (°). 

DEGREE (in Law). An interval of 
relationship between persons more m* less 
nearly allied. 

DEGREES (in a University). Titles «f 
honour conferred on persons for tiieir 
merit in the arts and sciences. 

DEGREES OF COMPARISON (in 
Grammar). The inflexions of adjectives to 
express different degrees of the same qua- 
Uty. 

D. G. An abbreviation for Dei Gratia, 
By the Grace of God. 

DEIST. One who believes in a God, 
but rejects revelation. 

DE JURE. By right 

DELEGATES. Commissioners of ap- 
peal appointed by the king to hear appeal 
causes from the ecclesiastical court 

DELETERIOUS. An epithet for drugs 
or any substances of a destructive and 
poisonous quality. 

DELFT WARE. A kind of potter's 
ware, originally made at Delft in Holland ; 
it is covered with an enamd or wliite 
glazing, in imitation of porcelain. 

DELIQUIUM,or DELIQUESCENCE. 
A spontaneous solution of some salts by 
exposure to the air. 

DELIVERY, or GAOL DEUVERY 
(in Law). A term applied to the sessions 
at the Old Bailey, &c. by which the gaol 
is ddivered or deared of prisoners. 

DELIVERY (in the Mint). The quan. 
tity of moneys coined within a given 
period. 

DELIVERY (in Oratory). The manner 
of pronoundng an address, as regards the 
voice and utterance of the speaker. 

DEMESNE LANDS. Lands which the 
lord of a manor has in his own hands. 

DEMI. A half-fellow at Magdalen Col- 
lege at Oxford ; also a term in composition 
signifying half, as, demigod, a hero who 
was enrolled among the gods. 

DEMOCRACY. A form of government 
where the supreme power is lodged in the 
people at large, or in persons chosen by 
them. 
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DEMONSTRATION. A proof or chain 
of arguments serving to prove the tmtlu 

DEMURRER (in Law). A pause or 
stop in a suit upon some difficulty. 

DEMY. A sort of paper much used in 
printing. 

DENIER. One of the earliest French 
coins, answering nearly to the Ekiglish 
penny. 

DENIZEN. An alien who is naturalized. 

DENOMINATOR. That part of a frac 
tion which stands below the line, as 10 in 
the fraction ^. 

DENOUEMENT. The developement of 
the plot in a play. 

DE NOVO. Afresh, or from the be- 
ginning. 

DENSITY. The property of bodies of 
containing a certain quantity of matter 
under a certain bulk. 

DENTIST. One who draws teeth, and 
prescribes for their diseases. 

DEODAND. A thing as it were forfeited 
to God, to atone for the violent death of a 
man by misadventure. 

DEPARTURE. The easting or westing 
of a ship in respect to the meridian it de- 
parted from. 

DEPHLEGMATION. The depriving 
any liquid of its superfluous water. 

DEPONENT. One who gives informa- 
tion on oath before a magistrate. 

DEPORTATION. The banishment of a 
person, among the Romans, to some distant 
island. 

DEPOSITION. The testimony of a 
witness taken upon oath. 

DEPOT. A place where military stores 
are deposited. 

DEPRESSION. The distance of a star 
firom the horizon below. 

DEPRESSION OF THE POLE. Is 
said of a person sailing from the pole to 
the equator. 

DEPRESSION OF THE VISIBLE 
HORIZON, or. Dip op the Horizon. 
Its dipping or sinking below the true ho- 
rizontal plane, by the observer's eye being 
above the surface of the sea. 

DEPRIVATION (in Law). A taking 
away, as when a parson or vicar is de- 
prived of his preferment. 

DEPUTY. A person appointed by com- 
mission to act for another. 

DERELICT. Forsaken, left; as derelict 
lands, lands which the sea has left ; dere- 
lict ships, vessels left at sea, &c. 

DERIVATIVE (in Grammar). Any 
word which is derived from another. 

DERMESTES. An insect, called in 
rB(^ar language the Leather-eater. 
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DERNIER. Last, as a tribanal of der- 
nier resort, the last or highest conrt of 
appeal. 

> DERVISE. An order of rdigions per- 
sons who practise great aostertties on 
themselves. 

DESCENSION. An arc of the equator 
wliich descends or sets with any aign or 
point in the zodiac. Descenrion is either 
right or oblique, according as it tdces 
place in a right or oblique sfrfiere. 

DESCENSIONAL DIFFERENCE. 
The difference between the right and ob- 
lique descensicm of a rtar, &c 

DESCENT. In general, the tendency 
of heavy bodies towards the earth. 

DESCENT (in Law). Hereditary sac- 
cession to an estate. 

DESCENT (in MiUtary Affidrs). Land- 
ing in a country for the purpose of in- 
vasion. 

DESCRIPTION. An impe^fiect kind 
of definition that includes many accidents 
and circumstances peculiar to aa oliject, 
without defining its nature preciady. 

DESERTER. A soldier who nms away 
from his colours, or goes over to die enony. 

DESIDERATUM (in Literatoiv). What 
is wanted or inquired after. A work is a 
desideratum, which, though wanted, is not 
executed. 

DESIGN. The first draught or sketch 
of any picture. 

DESPOTISM. A form of government 
where the monarch rules by his sole and 
sovereign authority. 

DESUNT CiSlTERA. The rest wanthig; 
words put at the end of any diaam or 
deficiency in an imperfect or mntilated 
work. 

DETACHMENT (in Military Affairs). 
A certain numt>er of men selected for a 
particular expedition or service. 

DETAINER. A writ for holding any 
one in custody. 

DETENTS. The stops in dodcwork, 
which, by being lifted up or let down, 
lock or unlock the clock in strikinf . 

DETERGENTS. Medicines which i«- 
move viscid humours. 

DETERMINATE PROBLEM. That 
wtiich has one or a limited number of 
answers. 

DETONATION. The noise and explo- 
sion which some substances make upon 
the application of fire to them, as gun- 
powder, &c. 

DETONATING POWDER, or Fitl. 
inNATiNG Powder. A preparation of nitre, 
sulphur, &c. 

D¥:rB.II\3S. TViat which is washed 
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dBTinc ■ Mail, !■ a i^ oa Hoon Pin 

DKTISB. A tUl of Imdi br'laH will 

DBDTBRONOIIY. The fVorth book' 
Hmo. 

DHW. Ite nwMan wUdi )■ flnt f 
talti turn ibe htA by Ibt nn, md flu 
UiSm Hfyn ipon tbe mth Id cedOg dn}| 
during Ihc Di^L 

DBWLAP. Tte looa lUn Hut bu(t 

DEXritB. Tin right, or on Uw Hglil 

nldrjr, Ibt riihliuwt ride of Ibt acnlche 
DEY. Tbe mpreiM govsmw or Altf i 
DIABKTBB (in MedidDe). An en 

rin dtaduuie of cndv artix. 
DL4COUSTIC8. Tlie »ei™ce of 

frtcted mibdf. 
DllDELFHU (in Botany), Oae 

planti 11 bear hermapbrodlu A 




DUONOSnC SIGNS. Sisnibyifhkti 





DIALYSIS. A mi 
■idingoriwD pDttilB placed over twovmrelt, 
ai poeoutt, M Ebon thai Ihay dnut be 
•aamltd dlnincily. 

DIAHFTEILAi^glillliK paning Ihroajh 



fcepETE oT ihe cmpeiur of Rofila weif-lu 
TTV uarari, and ii vqloEd at npvardi of 
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pi«« CiIhiiiDo (Or ab«t £.l3SfiO(l. Tht 

of Uh lirfFH, welgbHl UScarab, uxt OM 
Looii XIV, £,1M,»MI, DlaiDoodi are 



DIAHOND (AnoDg GtuUn). An In- 
nrumenilOrcDniiiEgluii kn PrUtiiig, Uw 

D BEETLE. An cictedLngly 




DIANDRIA (In Bmuiy). Ont 
duH In the Unnun lysem. con 
of wchi^iiitt ■» hAK bermiphioililc 1 
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DIAPER. AklDdDfUnentDr tbel 
inocifbt with Aowen. 

DIAPHANOUS. Truupannl Uke { 

DIAPHONU. The prmpD fOni 
nn^I llir Che DK of iIk orgia. 

DIAFHORKTICS. Uedldno * 
promote penpintion. 

DIAPHRAGU. A nnicnUr monk 
which diiidn the Hiuni (tDm (be ■ bds 
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DUBY. An uxnuit of wbu poo ii 
DIATESSEBON (in Ho^). An iMet. 
DIATESSEROM (La Tbmlotj)- Iht 
DIATRIBE. A diqmliliaB or co*tr» 
DIBBLK A pitted toot tbr miUii{ 
DICB. Plena <rf bone or iytrj, of ■ 



DICTUM. The podlln ofWa {fo- 

ooiucd by an Indntdul. 
DIDACTIVaAi ■■ - 



DIDYNAMIA (in BoUny). One itf te 

pelm of dUtCreni lenglhB. 
~^ TE. The ilarnp nted in cotnlnf . 



ER'S BBOOH. A ihnib n aDed 
in enwen, which JPldd ■ coku IHI 

ES NON 1 that l^ Diei dod InUlci. 
Biya on which no pleu ire hdd in »} 

FT. Food repililed by ttie isla cf 

ETETICS. Ihuhnnch of the mcdl. 



FFERENCE (li 

.PFBBENCE (In Hemldry). Wbii 



TtUVCSXKnAI. CALCULUS. A 
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laethod of finding a differential, or that 
infinitely small quantity which taken an 
infinite nomber of times is eqoal to a given 
qaanti^. 

DIGESTER. An apparatns for reducing 
substances to a pulp or jelly. 

DIGESTION. The dissolving or con- 
cocting food in the stomach, so that its 
various parts may be applied to their 
proper uses. 

DIGESTION (in Chymistry). The con- 
tinual soaking of a solid substance in a 
liquid, so that by the application of heat it 
mi^ be reduced to a soft substance. 

DIGESTION (in Surgery). The dis- 
poeing a wound to suppurate <»> discharge 
good pus. 

DIGESTIVES. Medicines which help, 
digestion. 

DIGESTS. The first volume of the dvil 
law. 

DIGIT. A measure equal to three quar- 
ters of an inch ; also a character denoting 
a figure, as I, for one; 2, for two, &c 

DIGIT (in Astronomy). The twelfth part 
of i diameter of the sun or moon. 

DIGITALIS, or FoxGLOTE. A kind of 
plant which is for the most part herba- 
ceoiM, with a root that is either biennial 
or perenniaL The stalk of this plant rises 
two or three feet high, and bears spikes of 
iron coloured or purple flowers. "Die pur- 
ple foxglove is a native of England, and 
is much used in medicine. 

DIGNITY (in Law). Honour and au- 
thor!^. 

DIGYNIA (in Botany). An order in the 
liinnspian system, ccmsirting of plants that 
have two pistils. 

DILAPIDATION (in Law). The ruin 
or damage which accrues to a house in 
consequence of neglect 

DILEMBfA. An argument which cannot 
be denied in any way without invdlving 
fhe party denying in contradictions. 

DILETTANTE. A lover ofthe fine arts. 

DIMENSION. The measure or eompan 
of a thing; a line has one dimension, 
namely, length; a surface two, namely,^ 
length and breadth; a solid three,namely, 
length, breadth, and thickness. 

DIMINUTIVE (in Grammar). A woitl 
or ending which lessens the meaning of 
the original word; as, rivulet, a small 
river. 

DIOCESAN. A bishop who has charge 
of a particular diocese. 

DIOCESE. The district or circuit of a 
bfahop'a jurisdiction. 

DIOECIA (in Botany). A class in the 
Iiinngan ^stem, comprehending such 
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plants as have no hermaphrodite flowers, 
but the males and females on distinct in- 
dividuals, as the poplar, aspen, amber tree, 
willow, ocier, &c. 




DIOPTRICS. That branch of optics 
which considers the different refractions 
of light in its passing through different 
mediums, as air, water, glass, &c. 

DIP OF THE MAGNETIC NEEDLE. 
The property of the needle, when rubbed 
with the loadstone, of inclining the north 
end below the level of the horizon. 

DIP OF THE HORIZON. See De- 
pression. 

DIPHTHONG. Two vowels sounded as 
one; as, ae. 

DIPLOMA. A licence or certificate 
given by colleges, &c. to a dergyman to 
exercise the minuterial functions, or to a 
physician to practice physic 

DIPLOMACY. The functions of an 
ambassador residing at a foreign court. 

DIPPING NEEDLE. The magnetical 
needle so duly poised about an horizontal 
axis, that, besides its direction towards the 
pole, it will always point to a determined 
degree below the horizon. Tlie dipping 
needle was invented by Robert Norman, 
a compass maker at Ratcliffe, about the 
year 1580, and arose, according to his own 
account of the matter, from the following 
circumstance. It was his custom to finish 
and hang the needles of his compasses 
before he touched them, and he always 
found, after the touch, the north point 
would dip or decline downward, pointing 
in a direction under the horizon ; so that 
to balance the needle again, he was always 
forced to put a piece of wax on the south 
end, as a counterpoise. After having ob- 
served this effect frequently, he was at 
length led to mark the quantity of the 
dip, or to measure the greatest angle which 
the dip would make with the horizon ; he 
found at London it was 71° 50^, but by 
subsequent experiments the dip is found 
to decrease about 1' 4'' every year. 

DIPTERA (in Entomology). An order 
in the Linnaean system, comprehending in- 
sects that have two wings, with a poiser, 
as the fly, the gnat, &c. 

DIRECTION (in Astronomy). The 
motion and other p\ienot(v«aa. oil «k. '\^wd«X 
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when it is direct, or going forward in tlie 
zodiac according to tlie natural order of 
the signs. 

DIRECTION, LINE OF (in Gunnery). 
The direct line in wliich a piece is pointed. 

DIRECTION OF A LETTER. The 
superscription or address. 

DIRECTION POST. A post set up in 
roads to direct the traveller to particular 
nlaces. 

DIRECTION WORD (in Printing). 
The word which begins the next page, 
which is set at the bottom of the page 
preceding. 

DIRECTORY. A form of prayer set 
forth by the assembly of divines, and used 
by order of the Long Parliament instead 
of the Common Prayer. 

DIRGE. A song of lamentation at fune- 
rals. 

DIRK. A kind of dagger used by the 
Highlanders. 

DISBANDED. An epithet used for a 
regiment discharged from service. 

DISC. The body or face of the sun or 
moon as it appears to us. 

DISC (in Optics). The magnitude of a 
telescope glass, or the width of its aper- 
ture. 

DISCHARGE (in Law). A release from 
confinement 

DISCHARGE (in MUitaiy Affairs). A 
remission of service for the time that a 
soldier has been engaged. 

DISCHARGER, or DISCHARGING 
ROD. An instrument made of glass or 
baked wo(4,by the help of which an electric 
Jar is discharged. 




DISCLAIMER (in Law). A plea con- 
taining an express deniaL 
, DISCIPLINE. In general, a rule or 
method of government. 

DISCIPLINE(inMmtary Affairs). The 
training up soldiers for service. 

DISCORD. An inharmonious combina- 
tion of sounds. 

DISCOVERY (in Law). The disclosing 
or revealing any thing by a defiendant in 
his answer to a bill filed against him in a 
court of equity. 

DISCOUNT (in Commeice). An allow- 
ance made on a bill or any other debt not 
yet become due, in consideration of imme- 
diate payment. 

DISEASE. That state x>f a living body 
whkb intenvptB any of its ftinctiona. 
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DISEMBOGUING. A term applied to 
rivers which discharge thenudves intottie 
sea. 

DISJUNCTIVE. An epithet for o(». 
junctions which separate the sense, as bat, 
nor, &c 

DISLOCATION. The potting a bone 
out of its place. 

DISPATCHES. Letters senttoorfrDm 
government on public business. 

DISPENSARY. A charitable institn- 
tion, where medicine and advice are givea 
gratis to the poor. 

DISPENSATION (in Law). Anexdo- 
sive privilege to do any thing that is other- 
wise prohibited by law, which is granted 
by the King in counciL 

DISPENSATION (in V^u^if^i 
Afl^rs). An indulgence granted by the 
Pope to do what is otherwise f<Mrbidden by 
the church, as the marriage of first conBin^ 
&c. 

DISPENSATORY, or PHARMAOoraii. 
A book wliich directs apothecaries in the 
compounding or making np medicines. 

DISPERSION (in Optics). Thediveig- 
ency of the rays of light. 

DISPOSITION (in Military Albirs). 
The placing an army ready for attack or 
defence. 

DISPOSITION (in Architecture). Hie 
just placing all the several parts of a 
building. 

DISSECTION. The catting asunder 
animal bodies, in order to come at tlie 
knowledge of their parts. 

DISSEISIN (in Law). The wroogftd 
pntthig out of one that is seised of his 
treetiold. 

DISSENTER. One who dissents or 
departs from tiie fSorms of tiie Christian 
Church as established in England. 

DISSIPATION (in Medicine). An in- 
sensible loss or consumption of the minute 
parts of a body. 

DISSIPATION (in Optics). The Ciide 
of Dissipation is that circular space apoa 
the retina which is taken np by the rays 
of each pencil in indistinct vision. 

DISSOLVENT. A liqnor proper for 
reducing a solid body to the state of a 
fluid. 

DISSOLUTION. The redndng of a 
solid body into a fluid sate, by the action 
of some menstruum or dissolvent. 

DISSONANCE (in Music). A disagree- 
able interval between two souids, which 
being continued together offends tlie car. 

DISTAFF. An instrument andentiy 
used in spinning. 

DISTEMPER (in Painting). Celonn 
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not mixed with oU or water, but with siiEe, 
-^ndiites of eggs, Sec % 

DISTEMPER (in Farriery). A disease 
incident to dogs, horses, and other domestic 
animals. 

DISTICH. A couplet or couple of 
verses in poetry making complete sense. 

DISTILLATION. A chymical process 
of drawing out the humid, spirituous, 
oleaginous, or saline parts uf mixed bodies 
by means of heat, these parts beii^; first 
resfdved into a gas or yapour, and then 
rec(mdenaed into a fluid, by means of 
cold. 

DISTILLER. One who foUows the trade 
of diadlling. Hie distillers are one of the 
aty companies, incorporated in the reign 
of Qaeen Elizabeth. 

DISTRESS (in Law). The distraining 
or seizing upon a person's goods for the 
payment of rent or taxes, &c. 

DISTRIBUTION (in Printing). The 
taking a form asunder, so as to separate 
the letters. 

DISTRIBUTION (in Medicine). The 
circalation of the chyle with the blood. 

DISTRIBUTION (in Logic). The dis- 
tinguishing a whole into its several con- 
stituent parts. 

DISTRIBUTIVE JUSTICK Justice 
adminiatered by a judge, so as to give 
every man his due. 

DISTRIBUTIVE NOUNS. Woids 
which serve to distribute things into their 
several orders, as each, either, every, &c. 

DISTRICT (in Law). That circuit or 
territory within which a man may be 
forced to make his appearance. 

DITCH. A trench cut in the ground 
about a field. 

DITCHER. A labourer who makes 
ditches. 

DITHYRAMBIC. A sort of hymn an- 
ciendy sung in honour of Bacchus; any 
poem written with wildness. 

DITTO, abbreviated D^. The same as 
the aforesaid ; a term used in accounts. 

DIVAN. A council of state among the 
Turks ; also a court of justice. 

DIVER. A waterfowl that frequents 
lakes, and goes with difficulty on land. 

DIVERGENT, or DIVERGING. An 
ejrithet for several things which have the 
property of divergency. 

DIVERGING RAYS (in Optics). Those 
whidi, issuing from a radiant point, con- 
tinually recede (h>m each other. 

DIVERGING SERIES (in Matiiema- 
tics). A series the tenns of which always 
become larger the fkrther they are con- 
tinued. 
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DIVIDEND (in AriUmietic). The nnm- 
ber to be divided. 

DIVIDEND (in Commerce). The share 
of profit in a joint stock, which is to be 
divided among the shareholders ; also that 
part of a debtor's effects which is to be 
divided among the creditors. 

DIVINATION. A practice among the 
heathens of foretelling ftatnre events by the 
flight of birds or other signs. 

DIVINE. A minister of tiie gospel, a 
clergyman. 

DIVINER. One who professes tiie art 
of divination; a conjuror. 

DIVING. The art of descending under 
water to a considerable depth, and remain- 
ing there for a length of time, as occasion 
may require. The practice of diving is 
resorted to for the recovery of things that 
are sunk, &c 

DIVIN&BELL. A contrivance by 
which persons may descend below the 
water and remain for some time without 
inconvenience. It is used for the recovery 
of property that is sunk in wrecks. 




DIVISION. One of the four first rules 
or operations in arithmetic, by which we 
find how often one quantity is contained 
in another. There are three numbers con- 
tained in this operation, namely, the divi- 
dend, or number to be divided ; the divisor, 
or that by which one divides; and the 
quotient, or that number which shows how 
often the second is contained in the first. 

DIVISION (in Military Affairs). A 
body of men commanded by a particular 
officer. 

DIVISION (in Music). That part into 
which an octave is divided, as quavers, &c 

DIVISION (in Printin^V ^ ^^m^ V» 
divide compoxmd vr<»^,«A(:'^\xv'^v^-v^ift* 
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DIVORCE (in Law). A lawftal separa- 
don of man and wife, proooonoed by a 
competent judge, on cognizance had of the 
cause. 

DIURETICS. Medicines which promote 
the vrinary discharge. 

D. M, Doctor Medicine, Doctor of Me- 
dicine. 

DOCK (in Shipbuilding). A trench near 
a harbour, fitted for the building and re- 
pairing of ^ps. 

DOCK (in Botany). A plant which grows 
wild, and infects com fields; some species 
of it have medicinal virtues. 

DOCK (in Farriery). The stump of a 
horse's tail. 

DOCKET (in Commerce). A biU with a 
direction tied to goods. 

DOCKET (in Law). A small piece of 
paper or parchment containing the heads 
of a large writing ; also a subscription at 
the foot of. letters patent. ' To strike a 
docket,' is the same as to make a man a 
bankrupt by process of law. 

DOCKING. Cutting off a horse's tail to 
the stump. 

DOCTOR. LiteraUy, a teacher; the 
highest degree in any faculty in a univer- 
sity, as D. D. Doctor of Divinity, M. D. 
Doctor of Medicine, D. Mns. Doctor of 
Music, LL. D. Doctor of Laws. 

DOCTOR'S COMMONS. A coUege of 
civilians. 

DODECAHEDRON (in Geometry). A 
solid bounded by twelve equal and equi- 
lateral pentagons. 

DODECANDRIA. One of the Linnaean 
classes, comprehending those plants which 
have flowers with twelve stamens and up- 
wards, as far as nineteen inclusive, as 
dyer's weed, purslane, houseleek, &c. 




DOE. The female deer. 

DOG. A domestic, faithful, and valuable 
animal, of which there are a great many 
species natives of England, as the mastiff, 
bulldog, hound, greyhound, spaniel, terrier, 
pointer, &c., besides those of foreign ex- 
traction, as the Newfoundland dog, the 
padel, the Danish dog, the Spanish blood- 
hound, &c 

'DOG-DAYS, Certain days hi the month 
Pt/afy and Augut, which «re umtlly very 
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hot, owing, as is supposed, to the influence 
of the Dogstar, which then riaea and seti 
with the sun. 

DOGE. The chief magistrate in the re- 
publics of Venice and Cienoa. 

DOGFISH. A fidi of the shark Und. 

DOGGREL. An irregular kind of veni> 
fication. 

DOGMATIC SECT. AaaaeieBtaectaf 
physicians, of whidi Hippocratea and Galen 
were at the head. Iltey aappoaed princi- 
ples, and fh>m tiiem drew inforencea v^&t- 
able to particular cases; they were opposed 
to the empirici, or theorists, answering to 
the quacks of modem daysw- 

DOGSTAR, or Sraiua. A star of the 
greatest magnitude in the conatellatiMi 
canis. 

DOG'S TOOTH. A plant, the toot of 
which resembles the tooth of a dog. 

DOLLAR. A foreign coin, equal to about 
four shillings English. 

DOLPHIN. An animal whicii, though 
commonly reckoned, among the fishes, is 
classed by Linnaeus under the mammalia. 
It has an oblong body, and swims with 
great rapidity. 




DOME. A vaulted roof <Mr tower of a 

church. 

DOMESDAY BOOIL An «Mii^ re- 
ccH-d, made in the reign of WffllAatlfcf Con- 
queror ; or a book of the nurvey O^SitfaBd, 
containing an account of all tiM dMMoes 
of the crown. 

DOMINICAL LETFER. One of the 
first seven letters in the alphabet^ with 
which the Sundays thron^^out the whole 
year are marked in the Almanac After 
the term of twenty-ei^t years, the same 
letters return in the same order again. 

DOMINO. A game played by two or 
four persons, with twenty-eig^t pieces of 
ivory, called cards. 

DOMINO (in Ecclesiastical Albiis). A 
sort of hood worn by canons of a cathedraL 

DON. AtideofhonourinSpain,answer- 
ing to Dom, or Dominus, Lord. 

DONATIVE (in Law). A benefice given 
to a clerk by the patron, Mrithont presenta- 
tion to the bishop. 

DONJON (hi Fortification). A tower or 
redoubt, where the fortress noay retreat in 
case of necessity. 

BOBIC OBCD^A.^^ kvaDSflwtitaxe). Ibe 
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most andent of the Grecian orders, made, 
as is said, in imitattcm of the lioveb erected 
by the original inliabitants of Greece. 
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DORMER, or DORMENT (in Archi. 
tectmti), A window made in the roof of a 
bnildiag. 

DORMOUSE. An animal of the mouse 
Icind, which remains torpid during winter. 




DORSAL. An epithet for what belongs 
or rdates to the back, as tlie dorsal fins of 
the fishes. 

DOSB. The quantity of any medicine 
preaeribed by tlie physician to be talcen by 
tlie patient at one time. 

DOSB (in Chymistry). The quantity of 
any sabstance wliich is added to any solii> 
tion, in order to produce any chymical 



DOTTEREL. A foolish bbd, which is 
found in many parts of England. 

DOUBLE ENTENDRE. An ambigo- 
one expression, mostly intended to convey 
some improper insinuation. 

DOUBLING A CAPE. A sea term, for 
•ailing round or passing beyond it. 

DOUBLINGS. The turnings of a hare 



DOUBLOON. A Spanish coin, equal to 
£.3 6t, sterling. 

DOUCEUR A gift made to gain the 
ftvour or interest of a perscn. 

DOVE. A wild pigeon, of which there 
are three sorts, namely, the ring dove, die 
largest of the pigeon tribe, so wild that it 
cannot be domesticated ; the stodc dove, 
that is migratory; and the turtle dove, a 
shy and retired bird living in the woods. 
DOYE.TAIUNG. A method of joining 
one board into another, by pins in the one 
fitted to holes in the other. 

DOWAGER (in Law). Properly, a 
widow who enjoys a dower, commonly 
applied as a title to the widows of princes 
and nobility. 

DOWER (in Law). The portion which 
a widow has of her liusband's lands at his 
decease. 
DOWLAS. A sort of linen doth. 
DOWN. The finest and softest part of 
the feathers of a goose, &c 

DOWNS. A banlc of sand formed by 
the sea along its shores; also a large open 
plain. 

DR. An abbreviation for debtmr and 
doctor. 
DRACHM. The eighth part of an ounce. 
DRACO. A constellation in the northern 
liemisphere. 

DRACO VOLANS. A meteor in the 
form of a flying dragon, sometimes visible 
in marshy countries. 

DRAFT (in Commerce). A bill drawn 
by one person upon another for a sum of 
money. 

DRAG. A sort of hoolc to catch hold of 
things under water. 

DRAGOMAN. An interpreter in the 
eastern countries, whose office it is to in- 
terpret for the European ambassadors at 
the Ottoman court. 
DRAGON. See Flying Dragon. 
DRAGON FLY. A particularly rave- 
nous insect, wliidi hovers over stagnant 
waters. 

DRAGON'S BLOOD. A gum or resin 
of a tree in the Canaries and New Spain, 
formerly called Draco Artrar, now Astra- 
galus; it is hard, compact, moderatdy 
heavy, and of a dnsicy red colour, but of a 
bright scariet when powdered. 

DRAGON'S HEAD. One of the nodes 
of the planets, particularly the moon, as 
distinguished from the dragon's taiL The 
former, marked thus ( S2 ), is the northward 
point, as she ascends A-om tlie south to die 
north; the latter is the southward point, 
marked (Q). 

DRAGOO)^. AMM\exfiV(kti<i^>»wnsA^ 
timet on fool %iid wmM^2«tt» o&Vtfxw^^dk. 
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fOr the pvrpote of oirying offihe watvr, 

DRAINlNG.or LAND DRAIMNC. 

Tbe prvwH al clrryfiig water off trwn tte 

OUrd wllh iHubri w u to admll thr mler. 
DHAU. SceDuaiii. 



DRAPER. AieDerordolli! H I < 
draper aod a Unea draper. Tbe Dnpen 
Mn one of tbe city CDmpuiEo,lDcorporateil 
in Ibe nipt or H«uT VL 

DRAUGHT, or DRAFT (tn Arelilt«v 
tun). Tbe Bfiire of in inteDded InUdlng, 
dncribfd dq paper. 

DRAtlGHT (In NiTigatioii). Jbt qau. 
llty of water which a ihipdnwurbenslH 

DRAUGHT (In HUitiry Albin). A 

DRAUGHT(lnHiuhandry). Whatper 
draughts! a game plumed will 



DRAUGHTSMAN. One who 
tbe profCttionorialiintplaniiixl i 
of biiUdlngft and places. 

DRAWBACK (in Comnieia 

laliun of gooda which paid doty in 

DRAWBRIDGE. A bridge i 
lo let np aad do" 



pencil drawinp, *t 
DRAWINGROOU. IlK luoB ii wIM 



«>rf to pay ibeli re^ccU tn tbe tm. 
eign. 
DRAW-WELL. A de*p wO, Id wlikb 



DRAY. A brewer'! can. 
DRAYKAN. The driver of adnj. 
DREAH. Tbe acting of Uk Inugiutica 
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DRESSER (In Houewifeiy). AbiBdi 
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be KraplBg, bearding. Sic. of letten bcfOfe 

DRESSING(in the Manege). lliecleaB. 
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formerly conadered as one of the foar 
elements of which the material world is 
composed. The term is now applied to 
snch substances as have neither taste nor 
smell, that are incombustible, and nearly 
insoluble in water, the specific gravity be- 
ing under five, as lime, baiytes, silica, 
clay, &c 

EARTH (in Astronomy). One of the 
primary planets, marked by 'ihe character 
^. According to the Ptolemaic system 
it was supposed to be immoveable in the 
centre of the universe, but according to that 
of Copernicus it moves from west (o east, 
so as to occasion the succession of day and 
night, and also annually round the sun, so 
as to cause the different seasons. * 

EARTH NTJTS. A kind of plant the 
pods or nuts of which ripen under ground. 
The nuts yield a quantity of oiL 

EARTHQUAKE. A violent shock or 
eoBcussion of the earth, or some parts of 
it, caused by an accumulation of electrical 
matter within the bowels of the earth, 
which force a passage, and cause much 
destruction of houses, cities, trees, and wlu^ 
tracts of country. In hot countries earth- 
quakes are most frequent 

EARTHWORM. A worm bred under 
ground, being the common species of the 
worm. 

EARWIG. An insect with sheath wings, 
which was formerly imagined to creep into 
the ear, but this idea does not appear to 
be borne out by the fact, no case of the 
kind having yet been witnessed or re- 
corded. 

EASEL. A frame on which a painter 
sets the doth, &c. to be painted. 

EAST. One of the four cardinal points, 
where the sun rises. 

EASTER. A solemn festival observed 
among Christians, in commemoration of 
the resurrection of our blessed Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ This feast was fixed 
by the council of Nice, in the year 3*25, to 
be held on the Sunday which falls upon 
or immediatdy after the Aill moon which 
happens next after the twenty-first of 
March. 

EASTER OFFERINGS. Money paid 
at Easter to the parson of the parish. 

EASTERLING. A money coined by 
Richard II., which is supposed to have 
given rise to the name of sterling, as applied 
to EngUdi money. 

EAU DE LUCE A fragrant liquor, 
made chiefly of mastic dissolved in alcohol. 

EAVES. The edges oftfae roof of a house, 
which overhang the wall, fbr the purpose 
of throwing off the water. 
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EAVESDROPPER. One who stands 
under the eaves of houses, for the purpose 
of listening to what passes within. 

EBB. Hie retirement or going away of 
the tide. 

EBONY. A sort of black wood, which 
admits of a fine polish. It is the wood of 
the eben tree, which grows in India, Ethi- 
opia, and the Levant 

EBULLITION. The effervescence which 
arises fh>m the mixture of an acid and 
alkaline liquor. 

ECCEHOMO. A painting which repre- 
sents our Saviour in a purple robe, and 
with a crown of thorns on Ids head. 

ECCENTRIC CIRCLES. Circles not 
having the same centre. 

ECCENTRIC CIRCLE, or ECCEN- 
TRIC (in Modem Astronomy). The circle 
that circumscribes the elliptical orbit of 
the planet 

ECCENTRICITY (in Modem Astrono. 
my). Is the distance between the sun and 
the centre of the eccentric 

ECCLESIASTIC. A clergyman; one 
dedicated to the ministerial office. 

ECHO. A sound reflected or reverbe- 
rated frran some body, and thence retumed 
or repeated to the ear. Echoing bodies 
may be so contrived as to repeat the echo 
several times. At Milan there is said to 
be an echo vriiich reiterates the report of 
a pistol fifty-ox times, and if the report be 
exceedingly loud, the reiteration will ex- 
ceed that number. The celebrated echo 
at Woodstock, in Oxfordshire, repeats the 
same sound fifty times. But the most 
singular echo hitherto spoken of is that 
near Rosneath, a few miles from Glasgow. 
If a person placed at a proper distance 
from this echo plays eight or ten notes of 
a tune with a trumpet, they are correctly 
repeated by the echo, but a third lower; 
after a short pause, another repetition is 
heard, in a lower tone; and then, after 
another interval, a third repetition follows 
in a still lower tone. 

ECHO (in Architecture). Any vault or 
arch constructed so as to produce an arti- 
ficial echo. These are generally of a para- 
bolic or elliptic form : of this kind is the 
whispering gallery in St Paul's Cathedral, 
and in some other large buildings. 

ECHO (in Poetry). A sort of verse which 
retums the sound of the last syllable. 

ECHOMETER. A kind of scale or rule 
to measure the duration of sounds. 

ECLECTICS. Ancient philosophers, who 
adhered to no sect, but selected what was 
best and most rational. 

ECLIPSE. An obwusnidfQu o< \k«. viv(v> 
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moon, or any heavenly body. An eclipse 
may be either partial, when only part of 
the body is darkened, or it may be a total 
eclipse, when the whole is darkened. A 
lunar eclipse is the depriving the moon of 
the sun's light, by the interpontion of the 
earth between the sun and the moon. A 
solar eclipse is the privation of light which 
the sun suffers in regard to us by the in- 
terposition of the moon between the sun 
and the earth. 

ECLIPTIC. A great circle of the sphere, 
in which the sun performs his apparent 
annual motion. It is supposed to be drawn 
through the middle of the zodiac, and makes 
an angle with the equinoctial of nearly 
23° 30^, which is called the obUquity of the 
ecliptic. 

ECLOGUK A pastoral poem, wherein 
shepherds are introduced discoursing toge- 
ther. It is so called after the Eclogues of 
Virgil 

ECONOMY. In the general sense, the 
regulation of things, or the due distribution 
of means to an end. Political Economy 
is a science which treats on the wealth and 
resources of a nation, and the manner in 
which they may be best employed to in- 
crease the prosperity of the people. Adam 
Smith has treated at large on this subject 
in his Wealth of Nations. 

E CONTRA. On the contrary. 

ECTHLIPSIS. The cutting oflf a vowel 
or consonant. 

EDGE. The sharp cutting part of an 
instrument. 

EDGE TOOL. A tool made sharp for 
cutting. 

EDIBLE ROOTS. Roots that are fit 
for food, as the potatoe, carrot, &c. 

EDICT. A public ordinance or decree 
issued by a prince. 

EDITION. The act of publishing a 
book; also the republication of a book 
generally. 

EDULCORATION(in Chymistry). The 
washing of things that have been calcined, 
in order to purify them from their salts. 

EDULCORATION (in Pharmacy). The 
sweetening any medicinal preparation. 

EEL. A voracious slimy firii, very similar 
to a lizard, that lurks and feeds in mud. 

EEL POUT. A young eel. 

EEL SPEAR. A forked instrument with 
which eels are caught 
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EFFECTIVE (in Military AffairsX A 
term for any body of men that are fit for 
service. 

EFFECTS. The moveables or goods of 
any merchant, tradesman, &c. 

EFFERVESCENCE (in Chymistry). 
A violent commotion in the parta of any 
liquor, accompanied with some degree of 
heat. 

EFFICIENT CAUSE. Any cause diat 
actually produces an effect. 

EFFIGY. Any representaticm whatever 
which gives, or is intended to give, the 
figure of a person ; thus, the figure of a man 
dressed up and carried abont in derisioD 
of any one is called his effigy ; when tiiis 
is bumt,Hhe person is said to be burnt ia 
eflSgy. 

EFFLORESCENCE (in Botany)L The 
'flowering of plants. 

EFFLORESCENCE (in Chymistry). 
The conversion of any body into a dry 
powder. 

EFFLUVIA. Small particles perpetn. 
ally flowing out of mixed bodies in the 
form of vapours, which are sometimes 
visible, as in the case of smoke or steam ; 
and sometimes not perceptible, as insensi- 
ble perspiration. 

EFFUSION. The pouring out a liquor 
so that the sediment may remain. 

EFFUSION (in Surgery). The natural 
secretion of fluids fh>m the vessels. 

EFT. A sort of lizard, which has a body 
covered with scales. 

E. G. An abbreviation for EzempU 
gratia, that is, for example, or by way of 
example. 

EGG. The foetus or production of fieather- 
ed fowls; that which they lay, and trom 
which they hatch their young ; also the 
spawn or sperm of other creatures. The 
eggs of birds are composed of the shell, or 
external coating, a thin, white, and strong 
membrane, the albumen or white, and the 
yolk. 

EGLANTINK The wUd rose. 

EGRET. A bird of the heron tribe. 

EIDER-D UCK. A kind of duck remark- 
able for the softness of its down. 

EIDOURANION. An exhibition of the 
heavens and the heavenly bodies. 

EJECTMENT. A writ or action which 
lies for the lessee for a term of years, who 
is cast out before his term is expired ; also 
the putting any one out d an estate by a 
legal process. 

ELASTICITY. That property of bodies 
of restoring themselves to their former figure 
after any external pressure. Elasticity is 
increased by augmenting the density of 
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dectric by tiie vicinity or contact of the 
electric body. He tilcewiie disttngniflhed 
electricity into two kinds, which he called 
vitreoos, as belonging to ^ss, rock, crystal, 
Stc, and resinons, as applied to diat of 
amber, gtun, lac. See. ; the former of these 
has ^ce been called positive electricity, 
and the latter negative. 

Mr. Grey resnmed his experiments in 
1734, the resolt of which was die discovery 
of conductors. He also concluded ftom 
several experiments that the electrical 
power was of the same nature as that of 
thnnder and li^tning. Desaguliers and 
other experimentalists in France, England, 
and Germany, followed up the experiments 
<^ Mr. Grey with ftirdier researches, which 
displayed the power of electricity in new 
forms, particularly by the discovery thit 
if dectricity be accumulated in a phial, it 
may be discharged again so as to occasion 
the electric shock. Mr. Van Kleist, of 
Leyden, fint observed the property of the 
phial, and Cunaeus followed it by exhibi^ 
log the experiment. Mr. Muschenbrock, 
who also tried the experiment with a very 
diin bowl, assured M. Reaumur, in a letter, 
that he fdt himself struck in his arms, 
shotdder, and breast, so that he lost his 
breath, and was two days before he reco- 
vered (W>m the effects of the blow, and 
Hie terror which this unexpected result 
produced. He added that he woald not 
receive a second shock for the whole king- 
dom of Prance. M. Allemand made the 
experiment with a common beer glass, 
from whidi he found himself powerfoUy 
affected in his breath, and felt so severe a 
pain all along his right arm, that he appre- 
hended serious consequences from it. These 
inconveniences, however, passed off after 
a few days, and others being induced to 
repeat the experiment, the practice of 
electricity became soon after common, and 
was, after a time, also applied to medical 
purposes. Machines of different forms were 
now invented, and the electrical apparatus 
was continuaUy enlarged, by some new 
device, to increase the force or direct the 
operations of the electricity ; among other 
tilings, when it was ascertained that light- 
ning was no other than electrical matter, 
conducting rods began to be employed on 
the tops of buildings and on the masts of 
veaeels, for the purpose of saving them 
fhmittie effects of storms. Many important 
treatises on the science of electricity have 
been written witiiin the last century, by 
Adams, Cavallo, Cavendish, Ferguson, 
Morgan, Van Mamm, Van Swinden, &c. 
ELECTRIFYING. The communication 
of ^etrh matter to May body; when this 
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is effected by means of a charged phial, it 
is called an electric shock. 

ELECTROMETER. An instrument for 
measuring the quantity and determining 
the quality of the electricity in any electri- 
fied body. 




ELECTROPHORUS. A machine con- 
sisting of two plates, one of which is a 
resinous electric and the other metallic. 
When the former is once excited by a 
peculiar application of the latter, the in- 
strument win fhrnish electricity for a con- 
siderable time. This is one of the inge- 
nious contrivances devised by Professor 
Volta, about the year 1774, which may 
serve as a good substitute for the electrical 
machine. When properly c<mstructed, it 
has been known to retain its electricity for 
diree weeks. 

ELECTUARY (in Pharmacy). A me- 
dicinal compoution, in yrbich honey or 
sirup forms a necessary ingredient. 

ELEGL4.C VERSE. A sort of verse used 
in elegies. 

ELEGY. A plaintive kind of poetry, or 
a funeral song. 

ELEMENTS (in Chymistry). The first 
principles of which bodies were supposed 
by the ancients to be composed ; these were 
fire, air, earth, and water. In modem 
chymistry no such elementary principles 
are admitted, because it is considered that 
all bodies either are or may be decom- 
posed. 

ELEMENTS (in Geometry). The infi- 
nitely small parts of a right line, curve, or 
solid. 

ELEMENTS (in Science). The first 
principles of any science. 

ELEMENTS (in Divinity). The bread 
and wine prepared for the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper. 

ELEMENTS (in Grammar). The letters 
of the alphabet, which are the elements of 
language. 
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the next after Whitsnntide, the fourteenth 
of September, and the thirteenth of De- 
cember. 

EMBEZZLEMENT. The appropriating 
a thing to one's own use, wliich has been 
intrusted to one. 

EMBLEM. A kind of painted enigma, 
or certain figures painted or cut meta- 
phorically, expressing some action. 

EMBOSSING. A sort of sculpture or 
carving, where the figure is protuberant, 
and projects from tlie plane in which it 
is cut. 

EMBRASURE (in Architecture). An 
enlargement made in a walL 

EMBRASURE (in Fortification). A 
hole in a parapet for the reception of a gun. 

EMBROCATION. A kind of fomenta- 
tion. 

EMBROIDERY. Figured work 
wrought on silk, cloth, or stuffs. 

EMBRYO. The fietus, or child in the 
womb. 

EMENDATION. An alteration made 
in the text of any book by verbal criti- 
cism. 

EMENDATION (in Law). The correc- 
tion of abuses. 

EMERALD. A precious stone of a green 
colour, and next in hardness to the ruby. 

EMERSION (in Astronomy). The re- 
appearance of the sun and moon after they 
have undergone an eclipse ; also of a star 
that emerges from under the rays of the 
sun. 

EMERY. A sort of iron ore, of a gray- 
ish-black colour, so very hard as to scratch 
topaz, and not to be frangible. It consists 
of alumina, silica, and iron, and is used in 
the form of a powder for polishing hard 
minerals and metals. 

EMIGRANT. A person removing from 
his native country to reside in some foreign 
htad. 

EMIR. A title of dignity among the 
Saracens and Turks. 

EMISSARY. A secret agent sent to 
sound the sentiments and designs of ano- 
ther. 

EMMET. An ant or pismire. 

EMOLLIENTS. Softening medicines. 

EMPALEMENT (in Botany). The 
flower cup, or the green leaves which 
cover the flower. 

EMPANNEL. The writing the names 
of a jury into a small pannel or parch- 
ment, or making out a list of sudi as are 
to be snnmioned to serve on a jury. 

EMPEROR Among the Romans, im. 
perator, or conmiander, a title of political 
dignity aanmed by Ai^ustns and his suc- 
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cessors; now a sovereign prince who bears 
rule over large countries. 

EMPIRIC. LiteraUy, a trier or experi- 
menter; particulariy, one yrho, without 
regard to the rules of science, makes ex 
periments with medicines; a quack. 

EMPORIUM. A common resort of mer- 
chants for trade. 

EMPYREUMA. The peculiar smeU of 
burnt substances in distillation. 

EMULSION. A medicinal drink. 

ENAMEL (in Anatomy). The fine ex- 
terior covering of the teeth. 

ENAMEL (in Pahiting). A composition 
of mineral colours, formed from metallic 
oxide, and used in potteries. 

ENAMELLER. One who professes the 
art of painting with enamel colours. 

ENCAMPMENT. The pitching of tents 
or disposing an army in an open country. 

ENCHANTMENT. Magical charms 
practised for purposes of fraud. 

ENCHASING. The beautifying gold, 
silver, and other metal works by figures. 
It is practised only on hollow thin works, 
as watchcases, caneheads, and the like. It 
is performed by punching or driving out 
the metal to form the figure, so as to stand 
out prominent from the surface of the 
metal. 

ENCHYRIDION. A manual or small 
volume. 

ENCLOSING. The parting off of com- 
mon grounds into distinct possessions. 

ENCORE Literally, again; to be re- 
peated, as applied to any song or perform- 
ance in a theatre. 

ENCROACHMENT (in LawX An un- 
lawful gaining upon the rights and posses- 
sions of another. 

ENCYCLOPi^DIA.Adictionary which 
professes to explain the whole circle of the 
sciences. 

ENDEMIC. An epithet for disorders to 
which the inliabitantsof particular countries 
are subject. 

ENDIVE An herbaceous plant, a sort of 
succory, used as a vegetable for the table. 

ENDORSING. Writing on the back of 
a bill of exchange or check. 

ENDOWMENT (in Uw). The giving 
or assuring a dower to a woman; also the 
assigning certain rents and revenues for the 
maintenance of a vicar, almshouses, &c 

ENFRANCHISEMENT (in Law). The 
making a person a denizen, or free citisen. 

ENGINE (in Mechanics). A compound 
machine, consisting of one or more me- 
chanical power8,a8of screws,levers,pnllie8, 
&c. in order to raise, cast, or sustain any 
wei^ty body. 
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ENGINEER. One whose office is to 
eonduct the attack and defence of all for- 
tresses* 

ENGLISH, or the ENGUSH LAN- 
GUAGE. A compound of the original 
British or Welsh, the Anglo-Saxon, Nor- 
man, French, Latin, and Greek, wUch is 
now spoken not only in all parts of Great 
Britain, but throughout North America and 
all the English colonies in different parts 
of the habitable globe. 

ENGRAVING. The art of representing 
figures in metal, wood, or stone, by means 
of lines cut thereon. 

ENGRAVING, History of. Engrav- 
ing, as far as regards the representation of 
figures or characters on metal, stone, or 
wood, was one of the first arts on which 
human ingenuity was exercised. Moses 
speaks of the art of engraving as no new 
invention. The tables which God delivered 
to Moses are said to be the work of God, 
and the writing was the writing of God 
engraved upon the tables. The first en- 
gravings of human workmanship mentioned 
in the Scriptures, were executed by Abo- 
liab and Bezaleel,for the decoration of the 
tabernacle and the ornaments for the dress 
of Aaron. It is also said that the tables of 
Seth contained the astronomical discove- 
ries of that patriarch and his sons. In 
process of time we find that the claq)s, 
buckles, rings, and other ornamental parts 
of dress, as also the cups and other house- 
hold furniture, together with the arms of 
military chieftains, were probably enridied 
with the first specimens of engraving. The 
shields of the Carians, as described by 
Herodotus, were ornamented with rude 
portraitures, as were also those of the an- 
cient Celtic nations, but the hieroglyphic 
figures of the Egyptians afford the best and 
earliest specimens of engraving property 
80 called. The Phcenicians probably learned 
this art from the Egyptians; and their 
coins, which are looked upon to be among 
the most ancient extant, prove, as Mr. Strutt 
observes, that they were by no means indif- 
ferent artists. It is, however, generally sup- 
posed,that there are no remains in antiquity, 
either in sculpture, painting, or engraving, 
prior to those of Etruscan original. Some 
of those which are preserved in the British 
Museum are exceedingly rude, and evi- 
dently executed with the graver only upon 
a flat surface, and if filled with ink and 
mn through a printing press, provided the 
plate would endure the operation, might 
produce a fair and perfect impresnon. 

The art of engraving on their shields 
wu pracdBed by the Saxons, in common 
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with the other northern tribes. AUk«dthe 
Great encouraged this among the other 
arts, and the works of the Sax<Mk artists, 
as their dirines and caskets, rote by his 
encouragement and that of hia successor^ 
considerably in estimation, not only in 
England but on the continent. Stnitt men- 
tions a curious remnant of antiqoity in the 
Museum at Oxfiml, namely, a very vafai- 
able jewel, made of gtdd, and ri^y 
adorned with a kind of work resemblii^ 
filagree, in the midst of which is seen the 
half figure of a man, supposed to be Saint 
Cuthbert. The back of this jewel, which 
was engraved by command of Alfred, is 
ornamented with f(diage very skilftdly 
executed. Saint Dnnstan, die celebrated 
archbishop of Canterbury, who died a, a 
068, is also noted for his skill in the arts. 
Osborn, his bic^prapher, enumerates among 
his other endowments that he coold ' seal, 
pello imprimere ex auro, argento^ aere, et 
ferro.' 

After the Conquest, it appears diat en- 
. graving, which had hitherto been mosdy 
followed in conjunction with the sister arts 
of carving and chasing, was now followed 
, as a distinct art, and carried to a hi^r 
state of perfection, as may be learned from 
the brass plates so fteqnentiy to be met 
with in our churches or on die tombstones 
in the fourteenth and following ceotnries. 
These are usually ornamented witt the 
effigies of the person to wtioae memoiy 
they are dedicated, and are evidendy 
executed by the graver only ; die ontlioes 
being first made, then the shadows are 
expressed by strokes strengthened in pro- 
portiim as they required more force, and 
occasionally crossed with other strokes a 
second or third time, precisely in liie same 
manner as copperplate is at present en- 
graved for printing. Thus we see that the 
art of engraving was for a long time prac- 
tised before it was made to answer the 
noble purpose of perpetuating the laboon 
of the painter. 

That branch of the art of engraving 
which consists in taking impressions on 
paper was, according to Giorgio Yasari, 
first practised by the Italians, and took its 
rise fhMDi an accident One Maso Flni- 
guerra, an ingenious goldsmith and sculptor 
of Florence in the fifteenth century, used 
to design and emboss figures on gold and 
other metals, and before he inlaid them 
he used to fill the engraving with earth, 
and cast melted sulphur on it, which gave 
it a sort of olive colour, after which, 
pressing a piece of damp paper on it with 
a unoolh wooden roUec, the engraving on 
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the metal remained imprinted on die paper, 
Jnat as if it had been dengned with a pen, 
in consequence of which Andrew Man- 
tegna set abootmaldng regular prints fh>m 
his ei^;ravings. The correctness of this 
story, Iiowever, as for regards tlie priority 
of the discoverer, is disputed by Strutt and 
others. 

It should seem that impressions ftom 
engravings on wood had been taken in 
Gomany prior to this, and that the brief 
malers, or the makers of playing cards, 
practised the art of cardmaking about the 
fifteenth century, and fh>m tlie making of 
cards were led to the execution of other 
figures of a devout nature, so as to form a 
kind of books omtaining a history of the 
Old and New Testament, which was 
printed only on one side of the paper. In 
this manner the engraving both in wood 
and brass continued to be followed by the 
same artists, and in their hands made great 
advances to perfiection. Martin Schoen, 
of Culmbach, was one of the first who 
distinguished himself in this art Israel 
VOD Mecheln, of Mechelen, was the rival 
of Schoen ; the style of which latter artist 
was followed by Albert Durer. After this 
arose a succession of distinguished en- 
gravers in France, England, and Holland. 

Engraving in chiaro-scnro is justly as- 
cribed to the Germans, and was first 
practised by Mnir. At what time etching 
vras introduced is not known. One of the 
most early q>ecimens of a print, by Albert 
Durer, is known by the name of the 
Cannon, dated 1518. 

Engraving with dots was of Italian in- 
vention, and was first practised by Agostino 
de Mnsis. The method of engraving in 
mezzotinto was commenced al>oat the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century. Engraving 
in aqnatinta is a recent invention. 

ENGROSSING. The writing any thing 
Air in a large hand. 

ENLISTING. The entering for a soldier 
into his majesty's service for a certain 
stipulated time, as for a term of seven 
years, or during a war, &c 

ENNEANDRU (in Botany). One of 
linnaeus's classes of plants, including such 
as bear hermaphrodite flowers, with nine 
stamens, as the bay, the cashew nut, the 
flowering rush, &c. 
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ENNUI. Listless fatigue. 

ENSIGN. The banner under which 
the soldiers are ranged, according to the 
different regiments to which they belong ; 
also the officer who carries the ensign or 
colours. 

ENTABLATURE. That partof a cohimn 
which is over the capital, comprehending 
the architrave, friee, and cornice. 

ENTAIL. An entailed estate, or an 
estate abridged and limited by certain 
conditi<MDS prescribed by the first donor. 

ENTERTAINMENT. A species of the- 
atrical representation following a tragedy 
or c<Hnedy ; it may be either a farce or a 
pantomime, &c. 

ENTOMOLOGY. The science which 
treats of insects, as to their structure, 
habits, and varieties. The body of an in- 
sect consists of four principal parts, namely, 
the head, the trunk, the abdomen, and the 
limbs or extremities. The head is fur- 
nished in most insects with eyes, antennae 
or horns, and a mouth. The eyes are 
various, both in colour, shape, and number, 
in different kinds, some being of a different 
colour from that of the head, and some of 
the same colour, some placed close to- 
gether, or almost touching each other, s(»ne 
having the pupil glassy and transparent, 
others having it scarcely distinguishable. 
Many insects have, besides the large eyes, 
also three small spherical bodies placed 
triangularly on the crown of the head, 
called ocelli, or stemmata. The antennae 
are two articulated moveable processes, 
placed on the head, which are also subject 
to great variety in their form and struc- 
ture, being setaceous, or bristle shaped, 
filiform, or thread-shaped, &c The month 
in most insects is situated in the lower 
part of the head, and consist of the lips, 
upper and lower ; the mandibles, or homy 
substances, one on each side of the mouth ; 
the maxilbe, or jaws, two membranaceous 
substances, differing in figure from the 
mandibles, under which they are situated; 
the tongue, an inv<dnted mbular organ, 
which c<Mistitutes the whole mouth in some 
insects, as the sphinx ; the rostrum, beak, 
or snout, a moveable articulated member 
in the grasshopper, the aphis, &c.; the 
proboscis, or trunk, which serves as a 
mouth in the house fly, bee, and some 
otlier insects; the feelers, small moveable 
filiform organs, placed mostly on each side 
die jaw, and resembling the antennae, but 
mudi smaller; these vary in number trom 
two to six in different insects. 

The trunk, which is the second general 
division of whicii wi \a%e«X coo.A&Xa.v^'^Ka.- 
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prebends that portion situated between 
the head and the abdomen. This consists 
of the thorax, or upper part of the body, 
to wliich the Arst pair of legs is attached ; 
the breast, or under part of the thorax, to 
which the four posterior feet are attached; 
the breast bone, a ridge running nnderthe 
breast, wliich is conspicuous in some in- 
sects; and the scntellum, or escutdieiw, a 
lobe-like process, situated at the posterior 
part of the thorax. 

The abdomen, or tliird principal portion 
of an insect's body, is composed of annular 
joints, or segments, which vary in form 
and number in different insects; tliis is 
distinguished into the back, or upper part, 
and the belly, or under part The motion 
of the abdomen is most visible in the fly 
and bee tribes. To this division belong 
also the tail and the sting. The tail some- 
times spreads like a leaf, as in the cock- 
roach; and in other insects is bristle- 
ihaped. The sting, which is peculiar to 
insects of the bee tribe and some few 
others, is sometimes simple, having but 
one dart, and sometimes compound, having 
two darts. In bees and wasps the sting is 
retractile, that is, capable of being drawn 
in ; but in other insects it is almost always 
hid in the body, or seldom thrust out In 
aome tribes of insects it exists in the males, 
in others in the females only, but seldom 
in both sexes. 

The members or extremities of insects 
are the legs and the wings. Insects have 
sometimes six legs, but never more, except 
what are observable in the larvae, which 
are termed spinous feet Hie feet vary in 
their form and use, being formed either 
for running, swimming, or leaping, with 
or without daws or spines, &c. The wings 
are mostly two, but sometimes four in 
number ; mostly placed on each side the 
insect, so as that each pair should corres- 
pond in situation, form, &c; but where 
there is more than one pair, the first are 
mostly larger than those behind. The 
wings are greatly diversified as to form, 
figure, texture, construction, &c To the 
wings belong also the elytra, or wing 
cases, and the halteres, or poisers. The 
elytra are two coriaceous wings, which 
are expanded in flight, but when at rest 
serve to cover the abdomen and enclose 
their membranaceous wings, as in insects 
of the beetle tribe; the poisers are two 
lobular bodies placed on slender stalks 
behind the wings in the tribe of winged 
insects, so called because they are sup- 
posed to keep the insect steady in its 
4^t, 



The internal parts of insects are less 
perfect and distinct than those of larger 
animals, and of course less known. The 
brain of insects is altogether different finom 
the substance which bears that naune in 
odier animals, being little mwe tiian gan- 
glions of nerves, two in number, that are 
observed in the crab, lobster, &c Hie 
mnsdes consist of ftscicnli of fibres, diat 
serve apparently the ofiBce of producing 
two motions, namdy, that of extending 
and that of bending. Some insects appear 
to be furnished with some floating vessds, 
which secrete a fluid varying in colour in 
different tribes, but very similar to saliva. 
The oesophagus, or organ of deglutition, b 
a straight short tube, consisting of annular 
muscular fibres, like the {Mroboacis of the 
common fly. 

The organs of digestion vary very much 
in different tribes of insects; Most have a 
single st(»nach, but some have it double, 
and others have a manifdd stomach. In 
bees the stomach' is membranaceous, fitted 
to receive the nectar of flowers: tiie bug, 
the boat fly, and such as feed on animal 
substances, have a muscular stomach. The 
beetle, ladybird, earwig, and acHne others 
that feed on other insects, have a donUe 
stomach, the first of which is muscular, 
after the maimer of a giuard, and tiie 
second is a membranaceous canal. Insects 
such as the cricket and grasshopper, which 
have many stomachs, seem to employ them 
much after the manner of the mminating 
animals. 

Instead of organs of respiration, it has 
been found that they have spiracnia run- 
ning on each side the body that serve for 
the reception of the air, and other vessels 
proceeding fk'om these that serve for the 
exspiration of air. Insects, among the 
ancients, were reckoned to be bloodies 
animals ; but it has since been ascertained 
that the process both of circulation and 
secretion goes forward in the bodies of 
insects, although in a different manner. 
The process of secretion is supposed to be 
performed by means of a number of long 
slender vessels, which float in the internal 
cavity of the body, serving to secrete 
different fluids, according to the nature of 
the animal; thus the bee, wasp, sphinx, 
&c. have two vessels situated at the bottom 
of the sting, through which they discharge 
an acrid fluid. From the ant is extracted 
an acid well known tochymists,and odier 
insects have other fluids peculiar to them, 
selves. As to the process of circulation in 
insects, little more is known at present 
\!bui x!haX u cxmicnj^QO. and dilatation of 
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-the Teasels is observable in some kinds, 
particularly in caterpillars; bat the flnid 
.which is sapposed to sapply the place of 
blood is not of the same cdoor. 
. Tiie sexes in insects are (tf three kinds, 
namely, the males, the females, and the 
Heaters, which have not the nsaal marlu 
of either sex. The sexes are distinguished 
by the difference of sixe, brightness of 
ccdonrs, form of the antennsp, &c; the 
male is always smaller than (he female, 
and in some cases tiie female is several 
hnndred times bigger than the male; on 
the other hand, the males have brighter 
edovrs and larger antennae. In many 
cases the females have no wings; and in 
. Bome instances, as that of the bee, the 
fiemale lias a sting, bnt the male n(me. 

The metamorphoses of insects is one 
characteristic of these animals which dis- 
tingoishes them firom all others. In most 
.insects the egg is the first state; bat there 
are examples of viviparous insects, as in 
the case of the af^is, the fly, &c. The 
insect in the second or caterpillar state, is 
now called the larva, but formeriy the 
ernca. The larvae differ very mach in 
different insects; tliose of the butterfly and 
moth are properiiy called caterpillars, those 
of the flies and bees are called maggots, 
lltt larvae of the beetle tribe differ from the 
ete insect only by being destitnte of 
Butterflies, in their caterpillar 
.are very voracious, but in their com- 
plete state they are satisfied with the 
lightest and most delicate nutriment The 
third state into which insects transform 
themselves is the pupa, or chrysalis. In 
most of the beede tribe the pupa is ftir- 
nished with short legs, bat the pupa of 
the butterfly tribe is without legs: that of 
t]be fly tribe is oval, but that of the bee 
^be is very shapeless. Hie last and per- 
.fect state of insects is called by linnaeus 
.the imago, in which state it continues 
until its extinction. The life of insects 
.^raries as to its duration. Some, as bees 
and spiders, are sapposed to live for a 
considerable time; but others will not live 
beyond a year, a day, or some hours, in 
their perfect state, although they will con- 
tinue for some time in their larva state. 
• Water insects generally live longer than 
land insects. 

As to the classification of insects, it 
fofltees here to observe, that Linnaeus, 
whose system is now generally followed, 
has classed them according to their wings 
-into seven orders, namely, 1. Coleoptera, 
or such as have sh^ls that cover the wings, 
as the beetle tribe. 2. Hemiptera, or half 



winged insects, as tiie cock-roach, locust, 
grasshopper, bug, &c. 3. Lepidoptera, or 
scaly winged insects, as the butteiiy and the 
moUi. 4. Neuroptera, or nerve-winged or 
fibre-winged insects, the wings of wiiich 
are ftimished with c(Mispicuous nerves, 
fibres, or ramifications, as the dragon fly. 
May fly, trout fly. 5. Hymenoptera, or 
insects with four wings and a sting, as the 
bee, wasp, hornet, termes, or white ant, 
&c. 6. Diptera, or two-winged insects, 
as the gnat, common fly, musquito, horse- 
leech, &c 7. Aptera, or insects without 
wings, as the spider, flea, lobster, scorpion, 
&c 

ENTOMOLOGY, History op. There 
are scattered notices respecting insects at 
an early period, flrom which we may infer 
that they had not escaped the notice of 
inquirers into tiie animal kingdom. Among 
the books of Solomon now lost to the 
worid, it is recorded that he treated on 
insects or creeping things. Hippocrates 
wrote a work on insects, from which Pliny 
has given some few extracts. The labours 
of Aristotle on this subject are still extant, 
and show tiiat he had made insects his 
particular study. What he has written on 
this subject has not been surpassed in 
accuracy by any tiling that has fcdlowed. 
Nicander, Gallimachus,and above all Theo- 
phrastus, are mentioned as writers on in- 
sects ; but there is no work extant on tiiat 
subject before the time of the Romans. 
Virgil treats on the subject of bees, which 
were much cultivated in his time. PUny 
has devoted the eleventh book of his 
Natural History to this subject, and men- 
tions several Latin writers who had directed 
their attention to it .^Sian, in liis work 
on animals, devotes several chapters to 
particular insects, as the spider, scorpion, 
cricket, &c; besides that, the subject is, 
slightly touched npon by the medical 
writers iEtias, Paulus .^Egineta, Trallian,. 
and Oribasius, and also by the Arabian 
authors Rhazes, Avicenna, Avenzoar, and 
Averrhoes. From the twelfth to the fif- 
teenth century no writer of any note occurs 
on the subject of entomology. Albertus 
Magnus has devoted some small part of 
his work De Animalibus to this subject. 
Agricola, in his work De Animantibus 
Snbtoraneis, which appeared in 1540, has 
given the first systematic arrangement of 
insects, by dividing them into creeping 
insects, flying insects, and swimming in- 
sects. This work was followed in the 
same century by Dr. Wotton's work, De 
Differentiis Animalinm, and cursory re- 
marks on insects Vn, '^'n!\i\e>Sm&\2i^fv ^« 
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PiadbuB MariniB, and in Connd Oeaner's 
work De Serpentium Naturi. 

A far more important production on the 
subject of insects appeared in 1602, from 
the pen of that industrious naturalist Al- 
drovandus, entitled De Animalibus Insectis, 
in which he divided ttiem into two classes, 
terrestria and aquatica, and subdivided 
them into orders, according to the number, 
nature, position, &c. of tlieir wings. This 
worlc was followed by the Historia Ani- 
malium Sacra of Wolfang Frenxius, and 
other works from the pen of Fabius Co- 
lumna, Hoefnagle, and Archibald Simpson. 
This latter work is entitled to notice be- 
cause it was the first work on entomology 
that had appeared in Britain. 

The graphic art was also called into aid 
about this period, to illustrate the sut^Ject 
of entomology, as appears from the works 
of the celebrated engravers Hoefhagle, 
Robert Aobret, De Bry, Vallet, Robin, 
Jonston, &C. The invention of the micro- 
scope also afforded great focilities to the 
study of entomology, and enlarged the 
sphere of observation very considerably. 
Of these focilities many naturalists amply 
availed themselves,a8 Hooke,Leuwenhoek, 
Hartsoeker, and others. The latter writer 
discovered the circulation of the fluids in 
insects. Christopher Marret published, in 
]667« a work containing an account of 
British insects; and a particular description 
of the tarantula was published about the 
same time by Wolferdus Sanguerdius ; but 
the most important work on this subject 
was Swammerdam's General History of 
Insects, which displayed an anatomical 
knowledge of these animals that raised 
the reputation of this writer very high. 
This appeared in 16ao, and in 1678 Lis- 
ter's valuable History of English Spiders; 
the year following the first part of Madame 
Merian's extensive work on the metamor- 
phoses of lepidopterous insects, which was 
fc^owed by other parts in 1683, 1718, and 
1726, which last is a splendid performance 
on the insects of Surinam. Leuwenhoek 
also, about the same time, added materially 
to the stock of entomological knowledge, 
by giving an account of the anatomy of 
insects, drawn from microscopical obser- 
vations. Ray published, in 1710, his His- 
toria Insectomm, which was the joint 
labour of himself and his friend Willongh- 
by. In this history insects are divided 
into the transmutabilia and intranamnta- 
bUia. The transmutabilia are divided into 
four orders, namely, vaginipennes, those 
vHiicb have wings covered with a sheath; 
pMpiUoaeM, the lepMopteroas insects; qua* 
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dripennes, four winged insects; and bi- 
pennes, two willed insects: which are 
again subdivkled into families. In ITSft, 
the system of linnauM was imblished, 
which has since b^en naivsoally adopted. 
It consisted at first of fiMir otden, wbkk 
he afterwards inoceased to the nnmlier of 
seven. Some writers, as Degera BeitMns^ 
and FabriciiiB,hsve attempted to in^vove 
upon the Linnaean system, but llieir«ltc»> 
ations have not been admitted. 

As to the liistory of insects*, auaaj mt^ 
ralisu since liis time have oosirilMiled tMr 
share to the stock of infiftrmatkw, ^Hmr 
by the description of the iusaets^n pw- 
ticnlar parts, or by the deseriptiiMi ef in- 
sects generally. In 1753, appeared te 
Entomologia Canuolica of Sct^poB; in 
1769, Biikinfiront pobliahed Oatliacs of 
Natural History of Britain; in SewaidV 
Natural History is given an acoooat of 
many exotic insects. In 1770 were pob- 
lished Illustrations of Natnral Hisioty; ia 
1775 Fabridus published his Systena En. 
tomologisB ; and witliin the last few yean 
we have had Donovan's Natnral lUstoiy 
of British Insects, in 15 vols. ; LamarA's 
Syst^me des Animanx sans vcftebns; 
Marcham's Entomologia Britanniea, and 
Kirby's Monographia Apium Apg^iff>. 

ENTRY (in Commerce). Hie act of 
setting dovm in merchant's accoont books 
the particulars of trade. 

ENTRY (at the Custom House). Hk 
passing the bills through the hands of the 
proper officers. 

ENTRY (in Law). The taking poascadon 
of lands. 

ENYELOPR The cover that cndoaes 
a letter or note. 

ENYIRONS. The country lying rooad 
a large town or city. 

ENYOY. A person in degree lower 
than an ambassador, sent <m some par- 
ticular occa^on from one prince to anothtr. 

EPACT (in Chronology). A number 
arising fhHn the excess of the oommoB 
s(4ar year above the lunar, by wldch IIk 
age of the moon may be foond eteiy 
year. 

EPAULETTE. The shoulder knot worn 
by a s(Mier or footman. 

EPAULEMENT. A work raised to 
cover sidewise, made of eartli, (aUoas, 
&c 

EPHEMERAL. Beginning and eadiag 
in a day; an ephemeral insect lives bat 
for a day, as the day fly. 

EPHEMERIS. An astronomieal alias- 
nack or table, showing the present slate of 
t the heavens fur every day at noon. 
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EPHOD. A garment w<Hii by liiepiiesti 
of the Jews. 

EPIC POEM. A narrative poem formed 
upcm a story pardy real and partly ficti- 
tiona, die sabject of which is always some 
hero or distinguidied persmu 

EPICENE (in Orammar). An epithet 
for the gender of soeh words as are com- 
moD to both woDtB, as in the lAtin, hie et 
hflec fMunena. 

EPICUREAN PHILOaeniY. The 
doctrine tailght by Epicams, tiwt ifae nni- 
vnae comlated of atoms or ccNrpindes of 
wiiMB Ibima, imignitndes, and weights, 
wliidi, having been dispersed at random 
tlupoogh die immense space, fbrtnitoasly 
concurred into innumerable systems. To 
dds adione of infidelity he added die nodon 
ttat iiappiness oonristed in sensoal indnl- 
geace, partfenlarly in the pleasures of the 
Ubie. 

EPICUREANISM, or EPICURISM. 
The doctrine of Epicurus: the practice of 
an epicurean or epicure, or of one who is 
addicted to liis sensual gratificati<Hia. 

EPICYCLE. A Utde cvde diat is in 
tlie centre of a greater circle. 

EPIDEMIC DISEASES. Such as pre- 
vail at particular 8eason8,and spread among 
the inhabitants of a country. 

EPIDERMIS (in Anatomy). The cuticle 
or scarf skin, tliat wliich rises in a blis- 
ter. 

EPIGRAM. A short, witty, pointy 
poem. 

EPI6RAPHE An inscription on a 
boilding, stone, &c. 

EPILEPSY, or die Falling Sicknbss. 
A convulsion of the wtiole body, with a 
privation of sense. . 

EPILOGUE (in Dramatic Poetry). A 
speech addressed to the audience when 
the play is ended. 

EPILOGUE (in Rhetoric). The conclu- 
sion of a speech, a recapitulation of the 
whole. 

EPIPHANY, vulgarly caUed Twblfth 
Day. a festival celebrated on the twelfth 
day after Cluristma8,in commemoration of 
the manifestation made to the Gentiles of 
our Saviour's nativity. 

EPISCOPACY. A form of church go- 
vernment by bishops. 

EPISCOPALIAN. One who supports 
episcopacy. 

EPISODE (in Poetry). A separate in. 
cident or story, wliich the poet introduces 
into his narrative as connected with the 
principal action. 

EPITAPH. An inscription on a tomb* 
stone. 
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EPITHALAMIUM. A song sung at 
weddings. 

EPITHET. A word expressive of a 
quality. 

EPITOME An abridgment or short 
draught of a book. 

EPOCH, or EPOCHA. A term or fixed 
point of time, whence years are num- 
bered, such as the Creation, 4004 b. c. ; 
the Taking of Troy, 1184 b. c. ; die Buihl. 
ing of Rome, 753 b. c. ; tlie Birth of our 
Saviour,the commencement of the Christian 
era, and the Hegira, or the flight of Ma- 
homet from Mecca, a. d. 622. 

EPODE (in Lyric Poetry). The diiid 
or last part of the ode. 

EPOP(£IA (in Poetry). The feble or 
subject of an epic poem. 

EPSOM SALTS. Sulphate of magnesia, 
formerly procured by boiling down the 
mineral water from the spring at Epaom, 
but now prepared from sea water. They 
are used as an aperient 

EQUABLE An epidiet for uniform 
motion, &c. 

EQUALITY. A term of relation be- 
tween things the same in magnitude, quan- 
tity, or quality. 

EQUATION (in Algebra). An expres- 
sion in which two quantities differendy 
represented are put equal to each other 
by means of the sign of equality, as 
7tfx-t-3x=6. 

EQUATION, or die EQUATION OP 
TIME (in Astronomy). The difference be- 
tween mean and apparent time, or tlie 
reducti<Mi of the apparent unequal time or 
motion (tf the sun, &c. to equable time or 
motion. 

EQUATION,or EQUATION OF PAY- 
MENTS vin Aridimetic). A rule for find- 
ing a time when if a sum be paid which 
is equal to the sum of several others due 
at different times, no loss will be sustained 
by either party. 

EQUATOR. A great circle on the ter- 
restrial sphere, equidistant from the pole. 
EQUATORIAL, or Portablb Obskrva- 
TORT. An instrument by wliich most of 
the problems in astronomy may be per- 
formed. 

EQUERRY (in Law). An officer who 
has the care of the king's horses. 

EQUES AURATUS. Aknight,so called 
because none but knights were allowed to 
gild their armour. 
EQUESTRIAN. One on horseback. 
EQUESTRIAN ORDER. The second 
rank in Rome, next to the senators. 

EQUESTRIAN STATUE The repre 
sentation of a v^non. xaonnvXe^ <»& ^\«)infe. 



EQUIDISTANT. Al u eqTuldlau 

EQUILATERAU Having «tul li^ 

EQUILIBRIUM. An equl biluw 

eqiulily of wej^l untl polK, u when 



EQUIHULTIPIiBS (la AiHtamelii: or 
GeoDdetiy). Nnmben and quntilin rnnlti- 
pUed by BBC ind tlie nme DiimlMr tai 

mnlUpJfi or 4 uxl a, ciUcd tlielr Hib- 

EQUINOCTIAL, 01 EQUINOCTlAIi 
LINE AereBtclteleofilif«l«i«lgLobe, 
■aawering 10 the vqniLor on Ibe tcrremal 
globe, WheiHVer UK nin taam lo Ab 
circle Ibe dayt and pLghti are equal all 

EQUINOXES. Hie timet wben the nn 
eaten the Bm polnle of Arl» ami Libra, 
thai la, ab0D1thetvedty4nI of March and 
Uie twenty-firat of Sepfember, when U* 
dayi and nlghla are equal aO over the 
worU. 

EQUIPAGE (among TraTcIlen). What- 

EQUlPAGE(liiMiUtary Affaln). Wbat- 

EQu'lPOLLLNCE. Eqnalily oVfbrce 
and powers ai eqnlpoUenl propoaitlonB, 
anch ai have the aame meaalng, ihongh 
diflerently eiprtned. 

EQUITY(inLiB). AconsctloDoftbe 
eomiDDn law wbeteio it ii dehlenL 

EQUirV, CotiBT OF. A ttllt tlMii by 



[Dodentcd, and cotilroveniea arc nppw 

EQUIVOCAL. As epithet fOr win 
which have a double meanlni;, and m 
be applied eqnaUy well Id both. 

EQUIVOCATION. Tie nie otequivo 



EQUULEUS. An old conBella 
ERA. See JEnt. 
aoathern bemlapbere, containing, accor 

ERUINE A llnle animal abontlbc 
•f > iqidiTel, the foi of which, beaiini 
jUKUDKiii very valuable. TUaai 




ERUPTION [in Mlnerak^). The 
reakli^; forth of Ore, adwa, niApa, &c 

ERYSIPELAS, vnlgarly called SuKI 



ESCAPE [In Law). A violent or 
vaeioD out 0/ »nic lawful restraint. 
ESCAPEMENT. See Suruon 
ES CARBUNCLE. See CuatrNQ 
ESCHEAT. Undi or profllt thi 



EaC&C^TOB. Al 



EST 

pointed to make inquests of titles by 
escheats. 

ESCORT. A company of armed men, 
attending by nvay of distinction or pro- 
tection. 

ESCUAGE. A kind of knights' service. 
ESCULENT. A plant that may be 
eaten. 

ESCUTCHEON, or Shield. The repre- 
sentation of the ancient shields used in 
war, on which armorial bearings are 
pidnted. 

ESPALIER. A low branching fhiit 
tree, having the branches trained to a 
firame. 

ESPIONAGE A system of employing 

spies either in military or political affairs. 

ESPLANADE (in Fortification). The 

sloping of the parapet of the covered way 

towards the campaign. 

ESQUIRK Anciently, the person that 
attended a knight in time of war, and car- 
ried his shield; now, a tide of honour 
given to the aont of knights, or those who 
serve the king in any worshipful calling, as 
officers of the king's courts, counsellors at 
law, &c* 

ESSAY. A short discourse or treatise 
on some subject. 

ESSAYIST. A writer of essaysjof which 
there have been many in England, as 
Addison, Steele, Swift, Pope, Johnson, 
Hawkesworth, Goldsmith, Mackemtie, &c. 
whose works have been collected under 
the name of the British Essayists. 

ESSENCE (in Chymistry). The purest 
and subtlest parts of a foody, drawn by 
means of fire, &c. 

ESSENTIAL OILS. Acrid, volatile 
oils, having a strong aromatic smell, which 
are drawn from plants by distillation, in 
distinction from native oils procured by 
coction. 

ESSOIN (in Law). An excuse by rea- 
son of sickness or any other just cause for 
one that is summoned to appear and answer 
anacti<ni,&c 

ESTABLISHMENT (in MUitary Af. 
fairs). The quota of officers and men in 
an army. 

ESTABLISHMENT (in Trade). The 
stock, capital, &c. which are essential for 
carrying on a business. 

ESTAFETTE A military courier, sent 
from one part of an army to another. 

ESTATE (in Law). The tide or interest 
a man has in lands or tenements. 

ESTATES OF THE REALM (in Law). 
The distinct parts of any state or govern- 
ment, as the King, Lords, and Commons 
in England. 
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ESTIMATE A calculation of tiie ex- 
penses of any undertaking, made according 
to the regular charges of trade, as the 
estimate of builders, engineers, printers, 
publishers, &c. 

ESTOPPEL. An impediment or bar to 
an action. 

ESTRAY. A tame beast found witiiont 
any owner known. 

ESTREAT (in Law). The copy of an 
original writing, particularly of the penal- 
ties or fines to be levied by the bailiff or 
other officer, of every man for his offence. 

ESTUARY. The raoudi of a lake or 
river, or any place where the tide comes. 

ETC. or &c. i. e. Er Cjetrra. Literally, 
And ot))er things not mentioned. 

ETCHING. A method of engraving, in 
which the lines and strokes are eaten in 
with aquafortis. 

ETHER. A very volatile fluid, produced 
by the distillation of alcohol with an 
acid. 

ETHICS. The science of moral duties, 
showing the rules and measures of human 
conduct which tend to happiness. 

ETIQUETTE. Rules and ceremonies of 
good manners observed either at court or 
in genteel life. 

ETYMOLOGY. A branch of grammar, 
which teaches the original and derivation 
•of words. 

ETYMOLOGIST. One who traces words 
from .their original sources. 

EVACUATION (in Medicine). Tbedis^ 
charge of superfluous humours or excre- 
ments out of the body. 

EVACUATION (in Military Affairs). 
The leaving a town, fortress, or any place 
^ich has been occupied as a military post 
or position. 

EVANGELIST. Literally, the bringer 
of good tidings; particulariy, the writers 
of our Saviour's history, as Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John. 

EVAPORATION (in Chymistry). A 
process in which the superfluous moisture 
of any liquid substance is dispersed by 
means of fire. 

EUCHARIST. The sacrament of the 
Lord's Sapper, so called because the death 
of our Redeemer is thereby commemorated 
with thankflil remembrance. 

EUDIOMETER. An instrument for 
ascertaining tiie purity of air, or the quan- 
tity of oxygen and nitrogen in atmospheri- 
cal air. 

EVERGREEN (in Gardening). A spe- 
cies of perennials which pre8er>'e their 
verdure all the year round, such as hoUle«t 
lanrustinus, bays, pVnea, t«%, &.c. 
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EVERLASTING PEA. A perennial of 
the vetch kind, wtiich grows naturally in 
some places, and may be cultivated with 
advantage as food for cattle. 

EVIDENCE (in Law). The testimony 
adduced in a court, wliich may either be 
written, as by deeds, bonds, and other 
documents, or verbal, by witnesses ex. 
amined vivi voce. 

EULOGY. Praise or commendation of 
a person. 

EVOLUTION (in Arithmetic). The ex- 
traction of the roots of any power. 

EVOLUTION (in Military Tactics). 
The complicated movement of a body of 
men when they change their position. 

EVOLUTION (in Geometry). The un- 
folding of a curve. 

EVOLUTION (in Botany). The expan- 
sion or opening of the bud. 

EUPHONY (in Grammar). Good sound 
in pronouncing a word. It is properly a 
figure whereby a letter that is too harsh 
is converted into a smoother, contrary to 
the ordinary rules, for the purpose of pro- 
moting smoothness and elegance in pro- 
nunciation. 

EURITHMY (in Painting, Architec- 
ture, and Sculpture). A certain majesty 
and elegance of appearance in the compo- 
sition of diverse parts of a body, painting, 
or piece of sculpture. Vitruvins, who 
ranks eurithmy among the essentials in 
arcliitecture, makes it to consist in the 
beauty of the construction or assemblage 
of the several parts of the work. 

EWE. The female of the sheep. 

EX (in Composition). Now signifies late, 
as the ex-minister, the late minister. 

EXACTION (in Law). Injury done by 
an ofiicer, or one who, under colour of his 
office, takes more than what the law allows. 

EXAGGERATION. The making things 
appear more than they realjy are. 

EXALTATION (in Chymistry). The 
raising a thing to a higher degree of virtue, 
or increasing the principal property in a 
body. 

EXAMINATION (in Law). The ex- 
amining of witnesses by questions. 

EXAMINERS (in Law). Two officers 
in the Court of Chancery, appointed to 
examine witnesses. 

EXCELLENCY. The title given to 
ambassadors, commanders, and others not 
entitled to that of highness. 

EXCENTRICITY. See Eccbmtricitt. 

EXCEPTION (in Law). A stop or stay 

to any action, which conusts either of a 

denial of tiie matter, alleged in bar to the 

Medon, or, ia the Cmirt of Chancery, it \a 
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what is alleged against the nffiden^ of 
an answer. 

EXCHANGE (in Commerce). The 
trucking or bartering <Mie thing for ano- 
ther ; also the place where merchants meet 
for the purpose of transacting baaness; 
and likewise the giving a som of money 
in one place for a bill, ordering the pay- 
ment of it in another place. 

EXCHANGE (in Arithmetic), flbere. 
duciI^; of monies of different denomina- 
tions from one to another, or the method 
of finding what quantity of the money of 
one place is equal to a given snm of ano- 
ther, according to a certain course of 
exchange. 

EXCHANGE (in Law). A mutual grant 
of equal interests, the one in consideratioo 
of the other. 

EXCHANGE BROKERS. Men who 
give the merchants information how tiie 
exchange goes. 

EXCHEQUER (in Law). The oflkeor 
place where the king's cash is kept and paid. 

EXCHEQUER COURT. A court in 
which all causes relating to the revaioe 
are tried ; also the Prerogative Coort of 
the Archbishop of York. 

EXCHEQUERED. Summoned before 
the Exchequer to answer any diai^ of 
defhiuding the revenue, &c 

EXCISE DUTIES. Inland taxes on 
commodities of general consumption. 

EXCOMMUNICATION. An ecdeii- 
astical censure, whereby a person b ex- 
cluded from communion with the chnrdi, 
and deprived of some civil rig^ita. 

EXCORIATION. The rubbing or peel- 
ing away the cuticle or external skin. 

EXCORTICATION. The stripphig a 
tree of its bark. 

EXCRESCENCE (in Surgery). Any 
preternatural formation of fledi on any 
part of the body, as warts, wens, &c. 

EXECUTION (in Law). A judicial writ 
granted on the judgment of the oowt 
whence it issues. 

EXECUTION (in MiUtary Aflbirs). The 
plundering and wasting a country in tioM 
of war. 

EXECUTIVE (in Law). That hnmtk 
of the government which executes the 
ftmctions of governing the state. 

EXECUTOR (in Law). One appoinled 
by a testator to see that his will is exe- 
cuted. 

EXECUTRIX. A female executor. 

EXEMPUFICATION. AdapUcateoT 
letters patent. 

EXERCISE (in Military Tactics). Ike 
pmctice of aU niilitary movements. 
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EXHALATION. A fame or vaponr 
rising ft-om the earth. 

EXHIBITION. A public duplay of 
vrhatever is interesting eidier as a matter 
of art or a nataral cariosity; particularly 
die exhibition of paintings at Somerset 
House, which is by distinction called The 
Exhibition. 

EXHUMATION. The act of digging up 
a body tiiat has been interred. 

EXIGENT (in Law). A writ or part of 
the process of outlawry. 

EXILE (in Law). A person sent into 
some place distant from his native country, 
under a penalty not to return within a 
certain period. 

EXIT (in Theatricals). Going off the 
stage. 

EX OFFICIO. By virtue of one's office, 
as ex officio informations, prosecutions 
commenced by the king's attorney general 
by virtue of his office, without applying 
to the court for permission. 

EXOBCIST. One who by prayers and 
incantations professes to cast out evil 
spirits. 

EXOBDIUM. The commencement of a 
speech, serving to prepare the audience. 

EXOTIC PLANTS. Plants of foreign 
growth, which in this climate require a 
hothouse and every kind of nurture. 

EXPANSION. An increase of the bulk 
of any body by a power acting within, 
particularly by the action of heat 

EX PARTE (in Law). On one side, 
as exparte statements, a partial statement, 
or that which is made on one side only. 

EXPECTATION. In the doctrme of 
chances, is applied to any contingent event, 
upon the happening of which some benefit 
is expected. 

EXPECTORANTS. Medicines which 
promote expectoration, or a discharge of 
mncns flrom the breast 

EXPERIMENT. A trial of the results 
of certain applications and motions of natu- 
ral bodies, in order to discover something 
of their laws, nature, &c. 

EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY, 
lliat philosophy which deduces the laws 
of nature flrom sensible experiments and 
observations. 

EXPERIMENTUM CRUCIS. Alead- 
ing or decisive experiment 

EXPIRATION. A breathing out air 
from the lungs. 

EXPLOSION. A sudden and violent 
expanaioD of an aerial or elastic fluid, ac- 
companied with a noise. 

EXPONENT (in Algebra). The number 
or quantity expresring the degree or eleva* 
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ti(m of a power, as, in aj^, 3 is the exponent 
of the square number. 

EXPORTS (in Commerce). Goods ex. 
ported or sent oat of one's own country to 
a fordgn land. 

EXPOSITOR. One who expUins the 
writings of others, particularly one who 
professes to expound the Scriptures. 

EX POST FACTO. Uterally, from 
something done afterwards, as an ex post 
facto law, a law which operates upon a 
subject not liable to it at the time the law 
was made. 

EXPRESS. A messenger sent with di^ 
rect and specific instructions. 

EXPRESSED OILS. Oils obtained 
flrom bodies by pressing. 

EXPRESSION (in Chymistry or Phar. 
macy). The pressing of the oils or juices 
of vegetables. 

EXPRESSION (in Paintmg). The dis- 
tinct exhibition of character or of sentiment 
in the characters represented. 

EXTEMPORE, or EXTEMPORA- 
NEOUSLY. Without preparation or pre- 
meditation. 

EXTENSION. One of the essential pro- 
perties of a body, to occupy some space. 
EXTENT (in Law). A writ of execn- 
tion for valuing lands and tenements. 

EXTENT (in Music). The compass of a 
voice or instrument 

EXTENT IN AID. A seizure made by 
the crown, -vdien a public accountant be- 
comes a defliulter. 

EXTINGUISHMENT (hi Law). The 
annihilation of an estate, &c. by means of 
its being merged or consolidated with 
another. 

EXTIRPATION (in Surgery). The com- 
plete removal or destruction of any part, 
either by excision or by means of caustics. 
EXTORTION. The unlawful act of an 
officer who, by colour of his office, takes 
money ot any other thing when none at 
all is due. 

EXTRACT (in Chynustry). The purer 
parts of any substance extracted fk-om its 
grosser parts by means of decoction, and 
formerly also by distillation, until they 
were of the consistence of paste or honey. 
EXTRACT (in Literature). Some select 
matter or sentences taken from a book. 

EXTRACT (in Law). A draught or copy 
of a writing. 

EXTRACTION(in Surgery). The draw- 
ing any foreign matter out of Uie body. 

EXTRACTION (in Arithmetic). The 
finding out the true root of any number or 
quantity. 
EXTRACTlOli ^m G«l«^Q^'s^. Twt 
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line, stem, or branch of a family firom which 
a person is descended. 

EXTRACTOR (in Snrgery ). An instru- 
ment for drawing the stone fh)m the body. 

EXTRAORDINARY. Ontof the com- 
mon coarse ; as an Extraordinary Courier, 
one sent on an urgent occasion; Extraor- 
dinary Gazette, one published to announce 
some particular event. 

EXTRAVASATION. The state of the 
fluids when they are out of their proper 
vessels, as when by the breaking of a blood 
vessel in the dura mater the blood is effused 
in the ventricles of the brain. 

EXTREME UNCTION. A solemn 
anointing of any person in the Romish 
church, who is at the point of death. 

EXUDATION. The emitting of moisture 
through the pores, as the exudation of gums 
through the bark of trees. 

EXUVLE. The slongh or cast off cover- 
ings of animals, particularly those of the 
snake kind. 



FAC 

EYE (in Anatomy). The organ of sight, 
whereby visible objects are represented to 
the mind. The external parts of the eye 
are the eyebrows, eyelashes, eyelids, the 
lachrymal ducts, &c.; the internal parts of 
the eye, which compose the ball or globe of 
the eye, consist of membranes, chambers, 
and humours. 

EYE. A term applied to different ob- 
jects from some supposed resemblance to 
ihe natural eye. 

EYE (in Architecture). The aperture at 
the top of a dome, and to the centre of a 
volute. 

EYE (in Botany). That part of a potatoe 
and other things where the bud pats 
forth. 

EYE (in Printing). The graving in re^ 
lievo on the top or face of the letter. 

EYEGLASS. A glass pat close to the 
eye, for the purpose of bringing objects 
nearer. 
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F, the sixth letter in the alphabet, stood 
as a numeral for 40, and with a dash over 
it, for 40,000 ; it now stands for one of the 
Dominical or Simday letters, and also, in 
Music, for the fourth note in the diatonic 
scale. 

FA (in Music). The fourth note of the 
modem scale, which is either fiat or sharp; 
the flat is marked thus Q , and the sharp 
thus jj. 

FAiSLE. A tale or fictitious narration 
intended to instruct or convey a moral, as 
the Fables of .^Isop ; also the principal 
part of an epic or dramatic piece. , 

FABRIC (in Commerce). The same as 
manufacture ; lace of the fabric of Brus- 
sels, &c. 

FAC AD K The front or the principal 
side of a building. 

FACE (in Anatomy). The lower and 
anterior part of the skull ; in general, tiie 
fore part of any thing, as the face of a 
stone, anvil, &c 

FACE (in Fortification). The face of a 
bastion, the most advanced part towards 
the field. 

FACE (in Gunnery). The metal at the 
extremity of the muzzle of a gun. 

FACE (in Military Tactics). The side 
of a battalion formed into a square. 

FACET. The small side of a diamond. 

FAC SIMILE. The copy of a person's 
writing, as of a letter in imitation of his 
mnt haadwriting. 
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FACTITIOUS. Made by art, as focii- 
tious cinnabar, in distinction firom that 
procured naturally. 

FACTOR (in Commerce). Ad ageot 
commissioned by merchants to boy or 
sell goods on their account. 

FACTORS (in Arithmetic), flie two 
numbers that are multiplied togedier. 

FACTORY. A place in a dutant coui- 
try, where factors reside for pnrpoees of 
trade; also the trades themaelvea collec- 
tively. 

FACUL^ (in Astronomy). Bright spots 
on the surface of the sun. 

FACULTIES, Court op. A court wider 
the archbishop of Canterbnry for grandog 
faculties or privileges. 

FACULTIES (in the Universities). Hie 
divisions under which the arts and aciencfs 
are classed, and degrees granted. These 
are for the most part four, as 1. Arts, ia- 
dnding Humanity and Philosophy ; S. Tb^ 
ology ; 3. Physic ; and 4. Civil Law. 

FACULTY (in Law). A dispensatioa 
or privilege. 

FACULTY (in Physics). That power 
by which a living creature moves and ads. 
lUs may be either an animal or corpweal 
faculty belonging to the body, or a ratioBsI 
fiiculty belonging to the mind. 

F^CES. The dregs or gross snbstaoees 
which settle after fermentation. 

F^CULiE. Small dregs or lees. 

YkOG. A «ea term, for the end of Ihs 



FAINTS (in CtiyniiKiy).Th«wnkipl- TAUJiCY. A h^kal trtita, or u 

after Uw proof ipLril U ukcn awty. phlno, 

FAIR. AlAi^r kind dT mufcei, held FALLING SICKNESB.SeeBpiLmi. 

suee, nrl«, or oTLEDer in the yeu, ic- FALLOW. Lind llU up iMl leK wilfa. 

coiding (o (he chaner ifnuted Co uiy par- ont ■ crop fOr a yeiTj ia onler to firt the 

ticnUr plKc loll time u> recover kiBelf ; the acl ■>r w 

FAIR HAID OF FRANCE. A plul doing li called hUonlug. 

of the rvmiKiiln tribe, bearing an ex- FALLOW-FINCH. A Mn), olherwlie 

ccedlDgly white Oower. Dunwl While-Ear. 

FAIRY. A Und of genii or Imaginary FALSE. An epilbel nied in Uw, at 

ipiriu Dt ( diminutive ilie, and OiUed Id False Impriimmenl, tbe Impin of im- 

basnt hoasei and leiel in meadowi dnrtnf prtHming i nan wlibaol laafol caote ; in 

ni^l, «c Mineralogy, a FalK Diamond, a diamoiid 

FAlaY CIHCLE nr KING. A pbeno- cannlerfbited with gliu. 

meDim neqnenUy seen ia tbe fiehi), con- FAI^E FLOWER (In Botany). A 

or ihe ftiilet. It is supposed hy sonte lo PALSE ROOF (In Carpenlty). Tbat 

thla circular ronn, or by olben 
of li^miog. 

FAIRY TALES- Butem talea of tbe dilng 

uvnderflil prucwdiogs wtongbt by hiriei. FAMILY (Id Law). All livlD| In one 

F..IKIR. A son of dervises or Haho. boose nnder one head; also the kindred 

melui raonkL or lineage dT a person. 

FALCHION. A kind of iword tumed FAMILY (In Natural Hlgtory). Any 

FALCON. A bird nearly allied to Ihe tlon of Ihe same cUis. 
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FARM. Pari of an 


e^le in lend em. 


ployed in fai 


Lbandry,. 


.nd let 1u a tenant 



FARUBR. Property, <m 



FALCONER One who ioolu after and FARMING. The . 

FALL [In Phyilci). Tbe dcMenl or ni- FARRAGO. A miilare of set 

FALL (in HIlitaTy Aflilri). Tbe lur. FARRIER. One who dinei ' 
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As filrrien worked most in iron, they were 
originally called ferrers or ferriers, firom 
femun, iron. 

FARRIERY. The art of shoeing and 
managing a horse altogether, indading also 
the care of his diseases. On the application 
of science to this art, it rose in importance 
and estimation ; a college was formed some 
years ago for practitioners in animal me- 
dicine and snrgery, which, in imitation of 
the French, was called the Veterinary Col- 
lege, and the art itself the Veterinary Art. 

FARTHING. The finirth part of a penny. 

F. A. S. i. e. Fraternitas Antiqoarionun 
Socius, or Fellow of the Antiquarian So- 
ciety* 

FASCES* Bandies of rods bound round 
Ae helves of hatchets, which vnge carried 
IftSan the Roman consuls as insignia of 
th«ir 9iBce. 

FAUCETS. Irons used in a gteaa orana- 
factory. 

FASCINES (in FortiBcation). SmaU 
branches of trees bound up in bundles for 
filling ditches, &c. 




FAST. An abstinence from food on a 
religious account. 

FASTI. The Roman calendar, in which 
were set down the feasts, games, cere- 
monies, &c 

FAT. A concrete oily matter contained 
in the cellular membrane of animals. 

FATES. The destinies; according to 
the poets, the three fatal sisters, Clotho, 
Lachesis, and Atropos, who determined 
the duration of life. 

FATHER LASHER. A voracious fish, 
inhabitiDg the shores of Greenland and 
Newfoundland. 

FATHER LON&LEGS. A harmless 
insect j with a small body and exceedingly 
long legs. 

FATHOM. A long measure of six feet 

FAUNS. Rural deities having horns on 
their heads, with pointed ears and tails. 

FAWN. A young deer ; a buck or doe 
of the first year. 

F. E. An abbreviation for Flemish Ells. 

FEASTS. Anniversary times of feasting 
and thanksgiving, such as Christmas and 
Easter, &c Some feasts are moveable, 
that is, not confined to any particular day, 
as Easter and all that are governed by it; 
dbers, as Christmas, &c are immoveable, 
Aat is. Axed to a day. 
FEATHER, Hut whioh farms the co- 



FEL 

vering of birds. The ccmstitaent parts of 
feathers are, for the moat part, albumen, 
with a little gelatin. 

FEATHER (in the Manege). A row of 
hair turned back and raised on the neck 
of a horse. 

FEATHER-EDGED BOARDS.Boaids 
having one edge thinner than the other. 

FEATHERS. The finest kind of fieathers 
as Ostrich Feathers, whidi are nsed for 
omament The Prince's Feathers are those 
which adorn the cognisance <^ the Prince 
of Wales. 

FEB. An abbreviation for Febraary. 

FEBRIFUGE. A sort of medicines 
which abate the violence of fever. 

FEDERAL. United by a compact, as 
Federal States. 

FEE. An estate of inheritance, or the 
interest -vdiich a man has in land or some 
odier immoveable: this is called a fee 
simple when it is unconditional, and a fee 
tail when limited to certain heirs accord- 
ing to the will of the first donor. 

FEED. What is given to a horse at one 
time, either of hay or com. 

FEEDER. A sort of drain which carries 
the water into other drains. 

FEELERS. Organs fixed to the month 
of insects, which are vulgarly called boms : 
the feelers are, however, smaller than die 
antennae, or horns, in some insects. 

FEELING. Oneof the five senses, whicfa 
acts by means of the nerves that are dis- 
tributed in all parts of the body. 

FEES. Perquisites allowed to n&een 
in the administration of justice. 

FEIGNED ACTION. An action whicb 
is brought simply to try the merits of a 
question. 

FEINT (in Military Tactics). A mock 
attack, made to conceal the tme one. 

FELLOES. The pieces of wood which 
form the circumference or circolar part of 
the wheel. 

FELLOW. The member of a college or 
of a corporate body. 

FELLOWSHIP (in ArithmeUc). Anile 
by which the loss and gain of eadi parti- 
cular person in a joint stock concern is 
discovered. 

FELO DE SE, i. e. properly Fblonu 
D£ SE. A suicide, or one who commits a 
felony on himself by self-murder. 

FELONY. Any offence next to treason, 
such as murder, burglary, &c. the ponisb- 
ment of which is death. 

FELSPAR. A siliceous mineral found 
mostly in mountains. 

FELT. A sort of coarse wool or hair 
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FELTING (in Carpeiilry], The spUUIng 
of UrabcT by Ifae Wi-gnln. 

FELUCCA. A II|M omn TciKl wllb Ui 
oan, modi iKd In [ht HcdlnmHui. la 



FEMALE FLOWER. A Bower haviui 
pinilt « Hitmu wiyxnt nimeDi. 
FEMALE SC&EW. AKreo.Dicfpinl 



FEME SOLE. A liii^ wamu. 
FEMININE GENDER (in Cnmniu^ 
Nouu whkh, bj tbelr ondlng, deootc Ibe 

FEN. A ptiH OTcrflowtd wllh wiWi, 
qnd AboandiDg in boga. 
FENCE Jn HaibuKJi)). Abedge,w>ll, 



and bendinE r«Hlily» ue perfecQy tuinu. 
FBNDER An iroo plau to keep Uk 



able,&c hoDg Dver the 4deB I'T t Ahip 
lo koep off other ifaipB. 

FBOFFBE (In Law). He to wtam ■ 
feoinneDl ia nutde. 

FEOFFMENT (in Law). The tUI or 



tbe hyieiH, the Jickal, thr lyi 
the iniither,&e. 

FERMENT, Acy nibMnc: 

FERMENTATION. Tbeu 



FET ISl 

indeiio ttili liritnine clmte, It li oiled 
h-juni fCmieiilBiioD, and xht retoLt la u 

FERN. A weed', very common in dij 




FERRUGINOUS. An epithet Ibr any 
ihJDg partaking of itvji, or containing any 
paTticlH of lliit toctaL 

FERRY. A XHd employed tor con. 

FERRYMAN. One who keepi a ferry. 
FERULA. An inDiDment orciitTKIloB 

FERULA (in Botaiiy). A plant, other- 
wUe cilled Femici Glint, which 1> an 
habaceoui perennial. 

FESCUE-GRASS. A mrt or gnu cnt. 



lie of the tleld. 

D 



h^DElai; down, 
FETLOCK. A Kit of hair 



FEUD (in L.W). 



iilitar7Wniirc,tb 
™ re>pw:llng U 



oar mod*™ wnorcs, panicntuiy i 



PlBR£ri>iBM>ny).Threar|gorhi; 



FIBROUTE. A mineral nmrist 

FIBULA <i^ Anxoidy). Tlie lew 

ler ImM o( Ihc leg. 

FICTION (Jn Law). A lupposilk 

FIELD. Arable liml, or uy f 

FIELD (Id Herildi}). Tbe wlio 

:e of iKc flhield or CKnldwon. 

FI ELD ( in MililBiyTKiici). Tlie pound 



FIELD-BED (In HilKary Arain). A 

FIELDFARE. A mljnloiy blnl of Ibe 
-IhrLiri, IrilK, tlisl visil. EngLnd abom 
Mich.elm.ii and IMVM It in Marct. 
FIELD-OFFICEBS. Tho« who com. 

FIELD-PIBCE. A Kirt of cinnou, con. 
■UUag of cLgbw«ii-poqDdere uhI leu. 

FIELD-WORKS (in FunlScaUon) 
Watii (Annro up b^ «D army in bc- 



liEte palmaled or huid-iluped lenet. II 
(lOuriilKB in nvm clinulu, and bcin ■ 





nobjecL 
FIGURE (In GwmMryV A ipicf ter 
linaled on all purfe by line* cnrred « 

FIGURE (In ArilhmeUc;). Oh of fti 



FILAGREE, or FILIGRANE. An or. 
oamentil work in wUcfa ftomn vr other 
ngurt) art wronghl vlth gfM or illTa 
Ibreadi. 

FILAMENT (in Bo(an>]. ting IkmA- 

FILBERT. AsiKlorDnt me ciiIliTilid 

in gardens, the Arult of nhldi li lirjRuil 

FILE (in Tnide and U«). A wire at 
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poliflhed. Files are cut in little furrows in 
a certain direction, and of a certain depth, 
according to the grain or touch required. 
Files are either cut by the hand with a 
chisel and mallet, or by means of a ma- 
chine ; but the latter mode is not so good. 

FILE (in MiUtary Tactics). A straight 
line or row formed by soldiers. 

FILICES. An order of plants of the 
class cry.ptogamia in the Linnaean system, 
including the fern, hor8e-tail,adder*s tongue, 
maiden-hair, spleenwort, polypody, &c. 

FILLET (in Heraldry). A kind of bor- 
dure. 

FILLET (in Architecture). A little mem- 
ber that connects the other members. 

FILLET (in Painting). A litde ringlet 
of leaf gold. '' 

FILM (in Surgery). A thin sldn that 
covers the eye. 

FILM (in Botany). The thin woody skin 
that separates the seed in the pod. 

FILTER (in Chymistry). A strainer 
through wliich any fluid is passed so as to 
separate the grosser particles fix>m it. 

FILTERING PAPER, Paper without 
sice, that may be used in filtering. 

FILTERING-STONK A sort of stone 
or bason yvbieh is sometimes used for puri- 
fying water. It is artificial as well as 
natural, and has been variously constructed 
to answer tbe purpose. 

FIN. The membrane in fishes by which 
they perform their movements in the water. 

FINAL. The last or concluding. Final 
letters are those which are used only at 
the end of words, as in the Hebrew and 
other oriental languages. 

FINAL (in Music). The last sound of a 
verse in a diant. 

FINALE. The last piece in a concert,&c. 

FINANCES (in PoUtical Economy). 
The treasures or revenue of the king. 

FINANCIER. An officer who manages 
the finances of a kingdom. 

FINE (in Law). A penalty or amends 
made in money for an offence; also money 
paid for the renewal of a lease, and a con- 
veyance of lands or tenements in order to 
cut off all controversies. 

FINE-DRAWING. Sewing up the rents 
in woollen cloths so finely that they cannot 
be seen. 

FINERS OF GOLD AND SILVER. 
Those who separate the metals from coarser 
ores. 

FINERY. The furnace in which metals 
are refined,that is,hammered and fashioned 
into wliat is called a bloom or square bar. 

FIN-FISH. A smaller sort of whale. 

FIR, or FIR TREK A tree valuable 
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for the timber, pitch, tar, &c. which it 
yields in abundance. The sorts most 
esteemed are the Scotch fir, Norway fir, 
Spruce fir, and Canada fir. 

FIRE (in Chymistry). Was formerly 
reckoned one of the fbur elements; but it 
is now a matter of dispute whether it be 
a distinct substance, or whether it arises 
solely from the intestine and violent mo- 
tion of the parts of bodies. 

FIREBALLS. Luminous bodies usually 
appearing at a great height 

FIREBRAND. A piece of burning 
wood taken out of the fire. 

FIREDAMPS. See Damps. 

FIRE-ENGINE. An engine for the 
extinguishing of fire, which consbts of two 
forcing pumps so combined that their joint 
action produces a constant and powerful 
stream of water, which, by means of a pipe, 
may be directed at pleasure to any point. 




FIREFLY. A species of flies common 
in Guiana, having on each side of the head 
a globular luminous body, that sliines like 
a star. They live in rotten trees in the 
day, and always appear at night. 

FIREMAN. One who is employed in 
extinguishing fires. 

FIRESHIP. A ship filled with com- 
bustibles, to set fire to the vessels of the 
enemy. 

FIREWORKS. Compositions of sul- 
phur, saltpetre, and charcoal, wliich exiiibit 
a handsome appearance when fired off. 

FIRKIN. An English measure of capa- 
city, containing nine gallons of beer. 

FIRMAN. A passport granted in Tur- 
key and India for the liberty of trade. 

FIRST-FRUITS (in Law). The profits 
of every spiritual liviJig for one year, given 
to the king. 

FIRSTLING. The young of cattle which 
are first brought forth. 

FISH, or FISHES (in Natural His- 
tory). Water animals in general; one class 
of the animal kingdom in the Linnaean 
system. 

FISH, or IRoYxi. Ya&u ^^w \avjV 't^^ 



I FLA 

IK Uu kJng 1> rndileil lo Ifai 



iifAt, a bolbou plant ^ 
■ prramiiit; «b^i:h twi 



FISHERY. The p1>« i>ber« 

cu^l car Ihe pqrpoKB oT (rade. 

FISH-GIG. An InSrimieiit liir 



FLAGON. A laigi 
FLAG-SHIP. A >l . 

FLAG-STAFF. T» Bluff : 



FISHING-LINE. A 



FLAGSTONE. Am 
FLAIL. An iulnun 



PISHMONGEB. , 




FLAMINGO. A 

ind Sooth America 
FLANK. Tbe lid 

PLANK (in For 






FLANNEL. A illgbt, Idoh, wu 

ftp the biHly warm, becliue, ma 
U^t iDd BpoDfy teKUre, it doei >oi 
lit of K pfeHBge far the hat* 
FLASK. A meuDM lot Iwldtei |u 
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FLAX BARTH, or Mountain Fiax. 
See AsAssrros. 

FLEA. A little insect of a deep porple 
colour, remarkable for its agility in leap- 
ing, for which it has three pair of legs.' 
It sacks the blood of larger animals. 

FLEAM. An instrameut for lancing the 
gams or bleeding cattle. 

FLEECE. A flock of wool, or what 
comes from a dieep at one shearing. 

FLEET. A number of ships together in 
company or under one ccMnmander. 

FLEET (in Law). A prison in London, 
where debtors are confined. 

FLESH (in Anatomy). The soft and 
fibroas part of an animal body; also the 
red part of a muscle. 

FLESH (in Botany). The pulpy sub- 
stance of any fruit or root. 

FLEUR DE LIS, or Flowbr ob 
LucB (in Heraldry). A bearing in the 
arms of France and iia other coats of arms. 

FLINT. A semitransparent and hard 
stone, which possesses the property of 
emitting fire when struck. 

FLINT (among Gunsmiths). A piece of 
flint cot so as to go between the jaws of 
the cock oS a gun. 

FLOAT. A raft or number of pieces 
of timber fastened together with rafters 
athwart, to be driven down a river with 
the tide. 

FLOATING BATTERY. Vessels used 
as batteries to cover troops in landing on 
an enemy's coast 

FLOCK. A number of sheep in com- 
pany; also a lock of wooL 

FLOETZ. Beds or strata of earth, con- 
taining the remains of animal or vegetable 
substances, &c 

FLOOD. The flux of the tide when the 
water continues rising. 

FLOODGATR A sluice or gate that 
may be opened or shut, for the admission 
or exclusion of the water. 

FLOOR. The area or surface of a room. 

FLOOR (in ShipBuUding). The bottom 
of the ship which rests on the ground. 

FLORA (in the Heathen Mythology). 
The goddess of flowers; in Botany, the 
title of some botanical works. 

FLORIN. A coin of different value; 
the silver florin of Holland is worth about 
Ijt. Sd, 

FLOUR. The fine parts of wheat com 
ground and sifted. 

FLOWER The beautiful part of a plant, 
the blossom; the parts or divisions of 
which are called petals. It contains the 
parts of fructification, or the germ of the 
fruit. 

FLOWER DE LUCE, A spedes of 
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the iris; a bulbous root having a lily 
flower of one leaf, shaped like that of the 
common iris. 

FLOWERS (in Chymistry). The fine 
mealy matter which, in sublimation, is 
carried up to the head of the vessel, as 
the flowers of benjamin, sine, &c. 

FLUATES. A kind of salts formed by 
the combination of fluoric acid with diffe- 
rent bases, as the fluate of ammonia. 

FLUE. The small winding chimney in 
a furnace for conveying smoke, air, and 
heat into a larger chimney; also the down 
or soft hair of rabbits and feathers. 

FLUELLEN. An annual that grows in 
gardens. 

FLUID (in Physiology). A fluid body, 
or one whose parts yield to the smallest 
force impressed, and are easily moved 
among each other. Fluids are either elas- 
tic, as the air, or non-elastic, as water, 
mercury, &c. 

FLUID (in Anatomy), The fluids of the 
animal body are the humours and juices, 
as the blood, chyle, saliva, 8cc 

FLUIDITY. The state of bodies when 
their parts are very readily moveable in 
all directions with respect to each other. 
It stands directly opposed to s(^dity or 
firmness, and is distinguished Arom liquidity 
and humidity, inasmuch as the latter imply 
also wetting and adhering. Melted metals, 
air, ether, smoke, and flame are fluid but 
not liquid bodies, their parts being dry 
and leaving no sense of moisture. Solids 
are converted into fluids by means of heat. 

FLUOR SPAR, or Dbrbyshire Spar. 
A species of salt which abounds in nature, 
and consists of a calcareous earth in com- 
bination with fluoric acid. It is called 
fluor because it melts readily ; it is called 
spar because it has a sparry form and 
fracture ; and it is also called vitreous spar 
because it has the appearance of glass. 

FLUORIC ACID. A gaseous substance 
procured from fluor spar, which is of a 
corroding nature, and will dissolve ^ass, 
for which reasmi it has been used for 
etching on glass, lliis acid gas readily 
combines with water ; and when dropped 
in, a hissing noise is produced with much 
heat 

FLUTE. A wind instrument, and the 
sim[dest of its kind, with stops for the 
fingers. 

FLUTES. The hollow channels found 
along the surface of a column. 

FLUX (in Physiology). That motion of 
the water by which it rises. 

FLUX (in Chymistry). Any substance 
or mixture added to aseiiit. the {\uioQ. oC 
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FORCING (among Oardeners). A me- 
thod of obtaining firnits and flowers before 
their season, by the application of heat. 

FORCING (in Commerce). The fining 
down wines so as to render them fit for 
immediate use. 

FORE. A sea term for near the stem; 
as ' fore and aft/ that is, from stem to stem. 
FORECASTLE. A short deck in the 
fore part of the ship. 

FORECLOSED (in Law). Excluded or 
barred the equity of redemption on mort- 
gages, &c. 

FOREIGN ATTACHMENT (in Law). 
An attachment of foreigners' goods found 
-witliin a liberty or city. 

FORENSIC. Belonging to the bar or 
courts of law. 

FORESHORTENING (in Painting). 
The making a head or face in a drawii^; 
appear shorter before. 

FOREST (in Law). A large wood pri- 
vileged to hold the king's game of all kinds. 
FORESTALLING. The buying or bar- 
gaining fcnr com or other merchandise be- 
fore it comes into the market. 

FORESTER. The keeper of a forest. 
FORFEITURE (in Law). The loss of 
goods, lands, or employments, &c. for neg- 
lecting to do one's duty, or for some crime 
conunitted. 

FORGE. A fnmace, in which smiths 
heat their metals red-hot, or in which the 
ore taken out of the mine is melted down. 
FORGERY (in Law). The ftaudnlent 
* making or altering any record, deed, or 
writing, &c. to the prejudice of another 
man's right, particularly the counterfeiting 
the signature of another with intent to de- 
fraud, which, by the law of England, is 
made a capital felony. 

FORGING (in Smithery). The beating 
or hammering iron on an anvil. 

FORK. An instrument divided at the 
end into two or more prongs, for various 
uses. 

FORM (in Physiology). The essential 
and distinguishing modification of the mat- 
ter of which any body is composed. 

FORM (among Mechanics). A kind of 
mould in which any thing is wrought. 

FORM (among Printers). The chase or 
frame filled with type or letter the size 
and form of a page, made ready for the 
press. This form will be quarto if the 
sheet consist of 8 pages, octavo if it con- 
sist of 16 pages, and duodecimo if it con- 
sist of 24 pages. 

FORMA PAUPERIS, i. e. In the 
Form op a Paupbr. A form in which any 
one may sue who swears that he is not 
yrortb Ave poaods, aad Mngs a certificate 
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from some lawyer that he has just cause 
of suit. In that case he has counsel as- 
signed, and is released from costs of suit, &c. 

FORMIC ACID. The acid of ants, which 
is obtained chiefly from the red ant. 

FORMULA (in Mathematics). A general 
theorem or literal expression for resolving 
any part of a problem. 

FORMULA (in Theology). A profession 
of faith. 

FORMULARY. A book of forms and 
precedents for law matters. 

FORT. A small casde or strong hold ; 
a place of small extent, fortified either by 
art or nature, being encompassed with a 
moat, rampart, and parapet, as represented 
underneath, to secure some high gfonnd 
or the passage of a rivt^r. 




FORTIFICATION. The science of mili- 
tary architecture, which teaches the best 
mode of putting a city, town, or any other 
place, into a state of defence by making- 
works around it. A fortification is either 
regular or irregular: a regular fortification 
is built in a regular polygon, as in the 
subjoined figure ; an irregular fortification 
is where the sides and angles are not 
uniform. A temporary fortification is that 
which is raised for any particular emer- 
gency, as fieldworks, &c. This is distin- 
guisbed from a durable fortification, which 
serves as a permanent defence of a place. 
A defensive fortification is that by which 
a town is defended in case of a siege, in 
distinction from an offensive fortification, 
which is raised by besiegers (or the attack 
of a place. The works of a place are those 
about the place, in distinction from the 
outworks, which are constructed before 
the body of the place. The principal works 
belonging to a fortification are, the ditch 
or trench made round each work; the 
rampart, or elevation of earth, raised along 
the faces of any work, to cover the inner 
part ; the parapet, or that part of a rampart 
which serves to cover the troops planted 
there ; the bastion, that part of the inner 
enclosure of a fortification making an angle 
towards the field; the counterscarp, the 
slope of the ditch facing the body of the 
place ; the covert way, the space extending 
round the counterscarp ; the glacis, the part 
beyond the covevt yia'S , \.o nhVarJsv \X ««xs«^ 
as a parapet; the caxVx&a, ^Ooft Vc^aioSk. <A %. 
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wall between two bastions; the flank, any 
part of a work which defends another; 
the gorge, that part next to the body of 
the place where there is no rampart; the 
epanle, the shoalder of the bastion ; besides 
the barriers, palisades, portcullis, place of 
arms, &c. 




FORTIORI, or A FORTIORI. A term 
nsed in reasoning for any conclusion or 
inference that is much stronger than an- 
other. 

FORUM. A public place in Rome, where 
causes were tried and business transacted. 

FOSS (in Fortification). A hollow ditch, 
commonly full of water, lying between the 
scarp and the counterscarp. 

FOSSILS. AU manner of things dug 
out of the earth, whether they be native 
fossils growing in and of the earth, as 
metals, stones, salts, earths, and other mine- 
rals ; or whether they be foreign substances, 
as Uie exuviae of sea and land animals, 
namely, shells, bones, te^th, &c ; or whe- 
dier they be vegetables, as leaves, wood, &c 
which have Iain long buried in the earth. 

FOUL. A sea term for the running of 
one ship against another. 

FOUNDATION (in Architecture). That 
part of a building which is under ground. 

FOUNDATION (in Law). A donation 
in money or lands for the maintenance 
and support of some community, as an 
hospital, a school, &c. 

FOUNDER (in Law). One who founds 
and endows a church, school, college, &c. 

FOUNDER (in Trade). One who casts 
metals in various fbrms, as gun-founders, 
bell-fonnders, &c. The company of fbunders 
WIS incorporated in 1014. 

FOUNDRY. The art of casting metals 
!■ Tsrioos fbrms; also the place where 
lUv badnuB if done. Small works are 
mmt in autd, wUcfa, being duly pr«pixed»\ the foiuo&a^la. TtsA voM^jcJow^ ^^Fo^xtiSF^ 
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is put into a wooden flrame ; then wooden 
or metal models of what is intended to be 
cast are put into the sand so as to leave 
their impression, and along the middle of 
the mould is laid a small brass cylinder to 
form a chief canal for the metal to run 
through, from which canal mn others ex- 
tending to each model or pattern placed 
in the frame. When the moulds are folly 
prepared, the fused metal is poored ont <tf 
Ae crucible into the chief canal, and thence 
conveyed to each pattern. After the whole 
has been set to cool, the cast work is taken 
ont of the sand. The mould for very large 
articles is made of wet tonpered loam, 
built up by degree? in a pit, into which 
the melted metal is made to mn along a 
channel on the ground to the mould. The 
composition used in casting bells is termed 
bell metal. 

FOUNT, or FONT. A set or certain 
quantity of letters cast at one time by a 
letter-founder for the use of a printer. 
Founts are large or small, according to 
the wants of a printer, who orders them 
by the hundred weight or by the sheet 
A fount of five hundred, indnding letters, 
points, spaces, quadrats, &c is to weigh 
500 lb. A fount of ten sheets is expected 
to contain a sufficiency for composing ten 
sheets without being obliged to distribute; 
in the making of which the founder takes 
care that those sorts of letters diould be 
best supplied for which there are the 
greatestcalls in composition, so that acarcdy 
any two boxes will contain the same nnm- 
ber of letters. The propwtion which the 
different sorts of characters in a fount 
should bear to each other has been now 
reduced to a rule, which by the French is 
called the police. 

FOUNTAIN. A natural spring of water 
rising out of the ground ; also a stream of 
water ejected through a pipe by means of 
a machine contrived for this pnrpoae. Arti- 
ficial fountains are various in their fonns, 
but they all act on the principle of a pres- 
sure, either from a head of water, or arising 
from the spring and elasticity of the air. 
When fountains are formed by the pressare 
of a head of water, or any odier fluid of 
the same kind, with the foontain or jet, 
then will this spout np nearly to the same 
height as that head, altowing a little fbr 
the resistance of the abt ^vith that of die 
adjutage, &c. in the fluid mahing through; 
but \riien the fountain is produced by any 
other force than the pressare of a cf^nmn 
of the same fluid as itself, it will rise nearly 
to the altitude of the fluid, whose pressure 
is e(\\i«\ \o \hft ^vven force that prodoees 
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perty are known by the name of the Game 
Laws. By these laws certain qualifications 
of property are required to give a person 
the privilege of being allowed to kill game ; 
and penalties are imposed on all persons 
who kill game either without such qualifi- 
cation or at improper seasons; likewise 
the sale of game is prohibited under every 
circumstance. Attempts have been repeat- 
edly made in parliament to procure a 
repeal, either wholly or in part, of these 
laws, which are thought to be oppressive 
in their operation. 

GAME. Any sport or amusement which 
affords a subject of c<Hitest, and a display 
of skill or superiority. 

GAMECOCK. A cock bred to fight 

GAMESTER. One who is viciously 
addicted to playing at games. 

GAMING. The wanton and extravagant 
playing at games for purposes of gain. 

GAMUT (in Music). The table or scale 
of notes laid down by Gnido, and marked 
by the monosyllables ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la ; 
also the first note in the scale. 

GANG (among Mariners). A select num- 
ber of a ship's crew appointed on any 
particular service. ' 

GANG ^n the Police). A number of 
persons who go or herd together for wicked 
purposes. 

GANGLIONS. Small, hard, knotty tu- 
mours, formed on the nervous and tendi- 
nous parts. 

GANGRENE. A mortification in its 
first beginning. 

GANGWAY (among Mariners). The 
name of several ways or passages Arom one 
part of a ship to another. 

GANTLOPE, or GANTLET (in Mili- 
tary Affairs). An old punishment in which 
the crimind, running between the ranks, 
receives a lash from every man. 

GAOL (in Law). A prison for the con- 
finement of criminals or debtors. 

GAOL DELIVERY. The clearing of a 
prison by a judicial condemnation or 
acquittal of the prisoners; also a conmiis- 
sion from the king to deliver or dear the 
gaols. 

GARB. A wheatsheaf, signifying peace 
and plenty, in coats of arms. 

GARBLERS (in Law). 0£Bcere of the 
city, authorized to examine spices and 
drugs offered in shops for sale. 

GARDEN. A plot of ground enclosed 
and cultivated with extraordinary care, 
and furnished with the fine kinds of plants 
and flowers, for pleasure and use. 

GARDENING. The process of tilling 
a garden and keeping it in order. 
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GARDENING, History OF. Gardening 
is one of those domestic arts so essentially 
connected with the refined enjoyments of 
mankind, that with a garden has ever been 
associated every idea of cultivation and 
pure pleasure. From Holy Writ we learn 
that our first parents, before their fall, 
passed their lives in a garden, and their 
posterity, although, according to the denun- 
ciation of their Maker, doomed to till the 
ground with the sweat of their brow, never- 
theless have at all times endeavoured to 
sweeten their labour by bringing home to 
themselves the enjoyments of cultivation 
within the narrow circle of their own 
habitation. The accounts of gardens among 
the ancients are confined to those of princes 
or great men, as the garden of Solomon 
and the garden of Alcinous the Phaeacian 
king, which is minutely described by 
Homer in his Odyssey. The hanging gar- 
dens of Babylon, particularly spoken of 
by Diodorus and Strabo,may be reckoned 
among the wonders of art. Each side ex- 
tended four hundred feet, so that the area 
of the base was nearly an acre. They rose 
with terraces, constructed one above ano. 
ther, and supported with pillars to the 
height of four hundred feet Thesb ter- 
races were formed of stone, covered with 
reeds, and cemented with bitumen, over 
which was laid a double row of bricks, 
and then a layer of earth of sufficient 
depth for plants to grow in it. The Per- 
sian kings also displayed their magnifi- 
cence in their gardens, which they took 
care should contain all that was useful as 
well as beautifiiL Their trees were ranged 
in straight lines and regular figures, and 
the margins of the walks were lined with 
tnfts of roses, violets, and other odoriferous 
flowers. Firs and planeswere their favourite 
trees. 

The Greeks appear to have derived their 
ideas of gardening Arom the Persians, if 
we may judge Arom the allusions of writers 
to this subject Xenophon particularly 
admires the garden of Cyrus at Sardis. 
The narcissus, the violet, the rose, the ivy, 
the pines> and other plants chosen by the 
Persians, either for their beauty or their 
fragrance, were the theme of praise among 
the Grecian poets and philosophers. They 
also consulted shade, fredi breezes, and the 
beauties of verdant scenery, as we learn 
from the vale of Tempe described by 
^ian, and the shady groves of Athens 
described by Plutarch. With the beauties 
of nature they also associated those of art, 
particularly such as derived an interest 
fh>m their religious or aoclaL aXta£Vuxv«.\!LVb. 
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Hence we find that their gardens were 
decorated with temples or altars dedicated 
to their gods, or the tombs of their ances- 
t<ur8 or of great men whose memory they 
held dear. Their favourite fruits were tfaie 
vine, the fig, the pomegranate, and the 
melon. 

The first garden mentioned amcmg the 
Romans is tliat of Tarquinios Saperbos, 
which aboimded with flowers, chiefly roses 
and poppies. As the Roman people ex- 
tended their conquests, and their intercourse 
with other nations became more frequent, 
they increased in luxurious and expensive 
indulgences, which they displayed in the 
decorations of their gardens. Lucnllns, the 
conqueror of Mithridates, who introduced 
Ax>m Asia the cherry, the peach, and the 
apricot, first gave the Romans a specimen 
of Asiatic grandeur, in his garden near 
Baiae, in Naples, which was remarkable 
for prodigious works of art, as artificial 
mountains, immense pieces of water, and 
numerous costly embeUishments. This gave 
that tone of artificiality to the Roman gar. 
dens wMch was for so many centuries after 
retained in Europe. Slopes, terraces, a 
wilderness, shrubs methodically trimmed 
or cut into certain shapes, a marble basin, 
artificial fountains, or a cascade falling into 
the basin, bay trees altematdy planted 
with planes, a straight walk, fi-om which 
issued others, parted off by hedges of box, 
and apple trees, with obelisks placed be- 
tween every two; these were the ingredi- 
ents of a Bx>man garden, as described by 
Pliny the younger, in which was wanted 
nothing but the decoration of a parterre to 
make a garden in the reign of Trajan to 
serve for a description of one in the seven- 
teenth century. A more correct taste in 
the art of gardening has obtained within 
the last century. Nature now derives 
every possible assistance from art without 
losing any thing of her simplicity. 

GARLAND. An ornament of flowers 
made for the head or other, purposes. 

GARLAND (among Mariners). A collar 
of rope wound up about the head of a 
main mast, to keep the shrouds from 
galling. 

GARLIC. A bulbous root, consisting of 
many smaU tubercles included in its coats. 
It has a strong smell and an acrid taste, 
but is much used for food. 

GARNET. A sort of carbuncle, so called 
flpom its red colour, resembling the seed of 
a pomegranate. 

GARNISHMENT (in Law). A warning 
given to any one fbr his appearance in 
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GARRET. The ■ppermost floor hi a 
house. 

GARRISON. A place of defence oeoi. 
pied by troops; also the troops themielvcL 

GARTER. A bandage for the leg. 

GARTER (in Heraldry). The pr^pal 
badge of the highest oi-der of knighthood 
in the kingdom, called die Most Noble 
Order of the Garter. 

GARTER KING AT ARMS. The chief 
of the three kings at arms. 

GARTER, Orukr of the. An order of 
knights instituted by Edward IIL ^icb 
consists of twenty-six knights companioiu. 
The habit and ensigns of this order are 
the garter, mantle, cap, and collar. The 
badge of the order is the image of Saint 
George, called the George. 

GAS. A chymical term derived from 
the German gebt, spirit, denoting an elas- 
tic aerial fluid, of which there are different 
kinds, some being acid, as carbonic acid ; 
some alkalies, as ammonia, &c 

GAS LIGHT. Light produced by gas 
bnming in lamps, &c This gas, which u 
a combination of oxygen and hydrogen, is 
carried away by pipes and burnt at the 
orifice of escape. It is produced either 
from pit coal or whale oil. The procesi 
for producing coal gas is as follows. The 
coal, being broken to a convenient size, is 
placed in oblong cast iron retorts, ranged 
in ftirnaces to keep them at a red heat, 
and all the v(datile products are conveyed 
by a common tube into a condensing 
vessel, which is kept cool by being im- 
mersed in water. In the condenser are 
retained the water, tar, and other «»- 
densible vapours, while the gaseous pro- 
ducts, namely, the carbnretted hydrogen, 
the sulphuretted hydrogen, and the carbode 
oxyde and acid are passed through strata 
of daked lime, by which the solphoretted 
hydrogen and carbonic gases are absorbed, 
and the carburetted hydrogen and hydro- 
gen gases in their purified state are trans- 
mitted into the gasometers, from which the 
several pipes are supplied diat convey the 
gas to the lamps. The best kind of coal 
for distillation is that which contains most 
bitumen and least sulphur. 

After the discovery of obtaining gas tnn 
coal, attempts were made to extract it 
fh)m other substances. The method of pro- 
curing it from oil is said to have originated 
in an attempt made in 1814 to convert 
coal tar into gas. Since diat period no- 
merous works have been constmcted ia 
different parts of the countryfor the mann- 
fiacture of oil gas, which, in the opiaioa 
of many, is preferable to the coal gas. 
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GENERALISSIMO. The supreme gene- 
ral or commander in chief of an army. 

GENERAL ISSUE (in Law). That plea 
which traverses or denies at once the whole 
declaration or indictment. 

GENERAL OFFICERS. AH officers 
above the rank of lieatenant-colonel in the 
line. 

GENERATING (in Geometry). A term 
for a line or figore wliich by its motion 
produces any other figure. 

GENERIC CHARACTER (in Natural 
History-). The character which distinguishes 
the genera or genera^ kinds of plants, ani- 
mals, &c from each other. This character 
belongs to all the species of the same genus 
or kind. 

GENERIC NAME(in Natural History). 
The name of any genus or kind of animal, 
plant, or mineral. This name can be de- 
scribed only by describing the generic 
character. 

GENET. An animal of the weasel kind, 
resembling the civet cat in its musk smell. 

GENEVA. See Gin. 

GENITIVE CASE. The second case in 
Latin and Greek nouns, which denote pos- 
session. It is marked in English by s with 
an apostrophe, thus ('s). 

GENII. €k}od or evil spirits, much 
thought of in the eastern nations. The 
Tales of the Genii profess to give an account 
of their proceedings and dealings with 
mankind. 

GENTILES. A name given by the Jews 
to all who were not of the twelve tribes of 
Israel ; among Christians, it is the name of 
all heathens who did not embrace the 
Christian faith. 

GENTLEMAN. Ancientty, one above 
the state of a yeoman. 

GENTRY (in Law). The order and rank 
of gentlemen, descended from ancient fami- 
lies, that had always borne coat aimour. 

GENTOO. A native of Hindostan. 

GENUS (in Natural History). A sub- 
division of a class or order of natural ob- 
jects, animal, vegetable, or mineral, and 
having under it different species or variety. 

GENUS (among Logicians). That which 
is common to a number of individuals; the 
summum genus, or highest genus, is that 
which appertains to the greatest number 
of individuals,as substance, which belongs 
to all material. 

GEOCENTRIC. Being concentric with 
the earth, or having the earth for its centre ; 
a term applied to a planet in its orbit. 

GEOGRAPHICAL MILE. The 60th 
part of a degree. 

GEOGRAPHY, The science which 
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treats of the earth as an habitable world' 
comprehending a description of the whole 
globe, together with an account of all its 
parts, limits, inhabitants, &c. Geography 
is either general or particular. General 
geography comprehends the knowledge of 
die earth in general, and the affectioos 
conunon to the whole globe, as its figure, 
magnitude, motions, circles, winds, tides, 
meteors, divisions into land and water, 
&c Particular geography has respect to 
particular countries, showing their boun- 
daries, figure, climate, seasons, inhabitants, 
arts, customs, language, history, &c. When 
it respects regions, districts, or parts of 
countries, it is called chorograpby, and 
when particular cities, towns, or villages, 
&c. it is called topography. Particodar 
geography is also distinguished into ancient 
geography, when it treats of the countries 
and places existing, among the ancients; 
modem geography, when it treats of mo- 
dern places ; the geography of the middle 
ages, which treats of places that flourished 
in the middle ages; and lastly, sacred 
geography, which treats of places men- 
tioned in tiie Bible. 

The earth, considered as a planet, b 
supposed to be marked by circles corres- 
ponding to those which the sun apparently 
describes in the heavens, as the horizon, 
which divides the sphere into two parts 
or hemispheres, the one upper and visible, 
the other lower and invisible ; the equator, 
which is equidistant from both the poles, 
and divides the globe into northern and 
southern hemispheres; the azimuth, or ver- 
tical circles, which intersect each other at 
the zenith and nadir ; the meridian, which 
crosses the equator at right angles, and 
from which the distance of places east and 
west is reckoned; the parallels of latitude, 
small circles supposed to be parallel to 
the equator, which sIk>w the latitude of 
places, or their distance north and south 
Crom the equator ; the arctic and antarctic 
circles,two circles at the dbtance of twenty- 
three degrees and a half from the north 
and south poles; the two tropics, namely, 
the tropic of Cancer and the tropic of 
Capricorn, the first north and the second 
south, twenty-three degrees and a half dis- 
tant from the equator ; to these might be 
added the hour circles, or the twenty-fmir 
circles passing through the equator, and 
corresponding to the twenty-four hours of 
the day. 

From the diversity in the length of the 
days and nights, geographers divide the 
globe into certain districts, called climates, 
measured either by hours or half hoars ; 
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aad firom the effects of light and heat upon 
tbie earth in different parts, it is distin- 
gnidied into five zones, namely, one torrid 
or burning zone, between the tropics; two 
temperate, between the polar circles and 
the tropics; two frigid or frozen zones, 
between the polar circles and the poles. 
The inhabitants of the earth, as to their 
relative situation in regard to each other, 
are distingnidied into the antipodes, who 
live direcdy opposite to each other; the 
antoeci, who live under the same meridian, 
but opposite parallels of latitude ; the pe- 
rioeci, who live under the same parallels 
of latitude, but opposite meridians. 

The earth is naturally divided into land 
and water, and according to some compn< 
tations about three-fonrtiis of it is occupied 
by water, and the remaining fourth by 
land. The land is distinguished into con- 
tinents, or large portions not separated by 
any sea, as the four great continents. En- 
rope, Asia, Afdca, and America, which 
are the four quarters of the world ; islands, 
smaller portions, entirely surrounded by 
water, as Great Britain, Ireland, &c.; 
peninsulas, or tracts of land almost sur- 
rounded by water, as the Morea,in Greece; 
isthmuses, or necks of land joining two 
continents, as the isthmus of Suez, joining 
Africa to Asia; promontories, or capes, 
iiigh portions of land stretching out into 
the sea, as the Cape of Good Hope; moun- 
tains, or elevations of the earth's surface, 
sach as the Alps and Pyrenees in Europe, 
the Caucasus and Uralian Mountains in 
Asia, and the Andes in America. The 
water is distinguished into oceans, wliich 
are vast collections which separate the 
continents from each other, as the Pacific 
and Atlantic Oceans; seas, or smaller col- 
lections of water, as the Indian Sea, Black 
Sea, &c.; gulfs, parts of any sea surrounded 
nearly with land, as the Gulf of Venice ; 
if they have a wide entrance they are bays, 
as the Bay of Biscay ; straits, narrow pas- 
sages joining two seas, as the Strait "of 
Gibraltar; lakes, large collections entirely 
surrounded by land, as the Lake of Geneva ; 
rivers, streams of water which have their 
source in some spring, and empty them- 
selves into some other river or piece of 
water. The principal rivers, as to their 
magnitudes, are the Amazons, Senegal, 
Nile, St Lawrence, La Plata, Mississippi, 
Volga, Oronooko, Ganges, Euphrates, Da- 
nube, Don, Indus, Dnieper, and Dwina, 
but if estimated according to the lengdi of 
course which they run, their order will be 
rather different, but the Amazons is the 
largest in every respect. 



The earth is politically divided into 
countries, Miiich, according to their govern- 
ment, are distinguished into empires, if 
they are of great extent, as the Russian 
and Austrian empires; or kingdoms, as 
the kingdoms of Great Britain, France, 
Spain, &c. ; or states, as the states of Hol- 
land and America; or republics, as the 
republics of Venice, Genoa, &c. Under 
this head geography treats of the subdi- 
visions of each country into provinces, 
cities, towns, &c ; also of the number of 
inhabitants, the nature and produce of the 
soil, the animals peculiar to each place, 
the state of the arts, manufactures, com- 
merce, &c. which constitute the wealth of 
each country, and is comprehended under 
the name of statistics. To all this may be 
added an account of curiosities, natural 
and artificial, as volcanoes, caverns, canals, 
springs, fountains, and the like. Besides 
geography treats not only of the earth's 
surface, but also of the affections which it 
is exposed to from the waters of the ocean 
which produce the flux and reflux of the 
tide, and the currents belonging to par- 
ticular seas, as in the Mediterranean and 
Euxine seas ; likewise of the winds which 
blow in particular manners and directions, 
such as the monsoon8,or trade winds, which 
blow for some months in the year one 
way and the rest another ; and, lastly, the 
meteorological peculiaritiesof each country, 
such as regards the degree of heat and cold, 
the quantity of rain which falls in particular 
places, or within a given period, the dura- 
tion of frosts, and other particulars respect • 
ing the climate, and its effects upon the 
surrounding objects. 

Geographical descriptions are moreover 
illustrated by engraved delineations, viiuch 
when they represent an ocean, sea, or any 
piece of water, is called a chart, but when 
they represent any parts of the earth gene- 
rally are termed maps. In all maps the 
north is at the top and the south at the 
bottom, the east on the right and the west 
on the left Maps are always laid down 
according to a certain scale, taken from 
the degrees of latitude which are marked 
on the east and west side of the map, 
those of longitude being marked on the 
north and south side. As the earth is a 
globe, a map of the whole earth must 
necessarily consist of two parts, both sides 
of the globe not being visible at once; 
accordingly in a universal map the right 
hand circle shows the old world, that is, 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, and the left 
hand circle the new world, or Amfttvc^. 
Upon the generaiV ma^ «!c« txosNlw^ ^<^ 
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QUrcles correspondent to those of the sphere, 
as the eqnator, &c Particular maps, be- 
ing parts of this globe, retain the meridians 
and parallels belonging to the particular 
part, Mrhich are made smaller or larger 
according to the size of the map, and the 
<)istance of the places mentioned are pro- 
portioned to the breadth of the parallels as 
nearly as they can be. 

In maps the sea is denoted by an open 
space, the thick shadowing denotes the sea- 
coast, rivers are marked by shadowed ser- 
pentine lines, if large by double and treble 
lines made strong and black, roads by 
double lines,divisionsof countries by dotted 
lines, and sometimes distinct colours, those 
for kingdoms and provinces being larger 
than the rest; forests are represented by 
trees, mountains by rising shadows, sands 
by dotted beds, lakes by shadowed coasts, 
rocks by pointed things sticking up sharp 
In the sea, the course of the winds by 
arrows. The names of villages are written 
in a running hand, those of towns in a 
Roman character, those of cities in small 
capitals, and those of provinces in large 
capitals. Cities or great towns are made 
like small houses, with a little circle in the 
middle of them, but smaller towns or 
Tillages are marked only with little circles; 
bridges by a double line across the river. 
In some maps, particularly old maps, cities, 
as the sees of bidiops, were marked with 
a cross or mitre, and those of archbishops 
with a double cross, univeraties with a 
star or a caduceus, abbeys with a crook or 
pastoral staff, fortresses with an angle, as 
of a bastion, castles with a little flag, gentle- 
men's seats with a single house only, &c. 

The apparatus called the terrestrial globe, 
has a complete map of the earth drawn on 
its surface, with the several imaginary 
circles, and is moreover fitted to illustrate 
the movements of the earth as a planet, 
the latitudes, longitudes, and distances of 
places, the hours of day and night in 
different part, with a number of other in- 
teresting problems. 

GEOGRAPHY, History of. The study 
of geography, as far as it was connected 
with or depended upon astronomy, in all 
probability began and kept pace with it. 
Thales, the Grecian astronomer, constructed 
a globe, representing the land and sea 
upon a table, which art he derived A-om 
the Egyptians, among whom maps were 
in use even as early as the days of Sesoetris. 
This conqueror is said to have represented 
in this manner the conquests he made and 
the countries he marched through. That the 
Israelites pncdsed the art of geography at 



an early period is dear from the aoeout 
we have in Scripture of Joshua baviiv 
sent men to walk through the land cf 
Canaan, which they described in 
parts, in a book. The first map 
the Greeks on record is that of Ainxi- 
mander, which is probably referred to by 
Hipparchus, under the designation of the 
ancient map. Geographical descriptiau 
were, however, prior to this, for the works 
of Homer abound with the names of places 
and an account of several particulars re- 
specting them. The first profeaved writer 
on the subject of geography was Scy]az,if 
the author of the Periplus now extant be 
the same as the philosopher of that name 
mentioned by Herodotus. Herodotus the 
historian has interspersed his work with i 
minute geographical description of the 
places which occur in the course of his 
narrative ; and geographical notices are also 
to be found scattered in the writings of 
Thucydides and Xenophon. The conqoaU 
of Alexander doubtless increased the de> 
sire to know more of the habitable woiU, 
which that prince encouraged by sending 
Nearchus on a voyage of discovery in die 
Red Sea, a description of which is rtili 
extant. About the same time flooriabed 
the geographer Dicearchus, of whose 
works some fragments remain. 

Eratosthenes is said to have been the HrK 
who attempted to reduce the science of geo- 
graphy to a system, by the application cf 
astronomical principles. He introdoceda 
regular parallel of latitude, which hepm 
at the Straits of Gibraltar, and proceeded 
through the isle of Rhodes to the moos- 
tains of India, noting all the places it 
passed through. He drew this paralld not 
by the sameness of the latitude, but \fj 
observing where the longest day was four- 
teen hours and a half, which Hipparchus 
afterwards found to be thirty-six. Eratos- 
thenes also drew maps of tlie conntriei 
then known, with as much accuracy as 
his scanty information would enable him, 
but they contained little more tfian aa 
imperfect representation of the states of 
Greece and the dominions of Alexander's 
successors. He was ignorant, as Strabo 
informs us, of Gaul, Spain, Germany, 
Britain, Italy, and the coast of the Adriatic, 
and had only a faint idea of the westcn 
parts of Europe. Hipparchus improved 
upon the labours of Eratosthenes, uid de^ 
termined both the latitudes and longitudes 
from celestial observations. 

Under the Roman emperors geography 
acquired an increasing interest, firom the 
V«r^tQL«3La!&cft»iQiQ&vhich were made ly 
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qonqaest to die empire. Accordiiigly» we 
^nd the number of geographical writers 
to be greatly increased, and their writings 
to be more correct and particular. Besides 
Pomponios Mela, who, in his Cosmogra- 
phia, has given a neat and comprehensive 
account of the known world, and Diony- 
slos Perigetes, who has written a ^stem 
of geography in verse, Strabo has left a 
work on this subject which, in point of 
methodical arrangement and extent of in- 
formation, exceeded any thing tliat liad 
been hitherto published. This was fol- 
lowed, after tlie interval of more tlum a 
century, by the great work of Ptolemy on 
this subject, in the execnticm of which he 
took astron<Mny to his aid for determining 
the situation of places. He fixed the lati- 
tndes and longitudes of all the principal 
places in the known world, and expressed 
tiiem in d^ees, after the manner of 
Hipparchns, making his calculations At>m 
the proportions of the gnomon to its shadow, 
as observed by different astronomers at the 
time of the equinoxes and sdstices, and 
deduced from these the length of the longest 
4aya. He also measured and computed 
the distances of the principal roads men- 
tioned in the different surveys and itioe- 
raries which had been made at different 
times by order of the emperors, and com- 
pared them with such reports as he could 
gather from travellers. In this manner did 
Ptolemy execute his system of geography, 
which, as a work of science, has deservedly 
lield the first rank among the works of the 
ancients, and, considered as the labour of 
one man, was never surpassed, and 8carc«ly 
ever equalled. 

With the exception of the Geographical 
Dictionary of Stephanus Byzantinus, in 
the fifth and sixth centuries, and the scat- 
tered geographical notices interspersed in 
the works of the Byzantine historians, the 
subject of geography was neglected until 
the thirteenth century, when John Sacro 
de Bosco published his treatise on the 
q>here, which contained an account of the 
earth as far as it was connected with the 
doctrine of the sphere. Nothing fiarther 
was done towards the advancement of this 
science until the discovery of the New 
World, when geographical knowledge re- 
ceived continual accessions by new dis- 
coveries, and the spirit of investigation and 
research which they awakened. Since that 
time the writers on geography have been 
exceedingly numerous. Among those who 
have treated it in immediate connexion 
with astronomy and the other sciences may 
be reckoned Piccioli, in his Geogra]diia 
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et Hydrographia Reformata; Deschales, 
in his Mundns Mathematicus; andWolfias, 
in Us Elementa Matheseos. Among those 
who have written on ancient and modem 
geography, Cellarius, Cluverius, and Bau> 
drand are the most distinguished: the 
most esteemed modern works on this 
subject are the systems of Busching, Sal- 
mon, Guthrie, PUkington, Playfair, and 
Myer, &c 

GEOLOGY. The science which treats 
of the structure of the earth, or of tlie 
different minerals, atones, earths, &c. which 
enter into its composition, and the manner 
in which they are disposed in regard to 
each other. This science has of late attracted 
particular notice, and from the important 
facts which have thus been brought to light, 
the subject has justly awakened a consider- 
able interest Geology may be considered 
under two heads, namely, first, as regards 
those bodies which naturally form con- 
stituent parts of this globe ; and, secondly, 
as regards those foreign bodies which have 
been buried in the earth and partiy amal> 
gamated with it. These are now distin- 
guished by the name of fossil or organic 
remains. In the consideration of these 
two branches of the science of geology, it 
will appear that the earth has undergone 
such changes, since its original formation, 
as nothing but a universal deluge could 
have produced, and in this point of view 
it furnishes to the believer a wonderful and 
gratifying confirmation of the Scripture 
account of that great and miraculous con- 
vulsion. 

The study of geology having been most 
effectually pursued by inquiring into the 
structure of mountains, it has been on tiiat 
account likewise designated by the name 
of orychthiology. Mountains have been 
found by geologists to consist, at a con- 
siderable depth,of strata regularly disposed, 
which have been classed under the heads 
of granite, gneiss, mica slate, clay slate, 
primitive limestone, primitive trap, serpen- 
tine porphyry, syenite topaz, quartz rock, 
primitive flinty slate, primitive gypsum. 
These are altogether denominated primitive 
rocks, ¥iiich have no organic remains, and 
appear to have been undisturbed. But in 
the strata above these there are evident 
signs of violent fractures caused by the 
action of waters. In this manner valleys 
have been excavated, and a separation 
thus occasioned in strata that once evi- 
dentiy formed one continuous range. Such 
water-worn fragments have, from the cause 
of their existence, been denominated diln- 
vinmi to diiBtinf^Vi \Saein. ttova q>>^\ ^- 
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bris produced by causes sdll in operatioii, 
such as the allnvinm or the accessioa to 
lands by inundations, torrents, and tiie like, 
as also the volcanic rocks formed by the 
eruptions of mountains. Besides the rocky 
fhigments and insulated hills above men- 
tioned, the strata above these primitive 
rocks contain also organic remains. In 
those immediately above, called transition 
rocks, fossil remains of corals and shells 
are found in small quantities, as also in 
the caiboniferous limestone that lies next 
to these rocks. The coal strata, which 
follow, abound with vegetable remains of 
ferns, flags, reeds of unknown species, and 
large trunks of succulent plants, which are 
altogether unknown either in description 
or in nature. Above the coals are beds 
containing corals and shells, which, like 
those in the strata below, are characterized 
by this peculiarity, that in some places 
they are to be found in families, and that 
in other places there will be found beds 
of marine shells in one layer, and those 
peculiar to fresh water in another layer, 
resting one over the other in alternate 
succession. In the highest of the regular 
strata, called the crag, will be found the 
shells at present existing in the same coast, 
and, lastly, over all these strata is a cover- 
ing of gravel, which is remarkable for 
containing the remains of numerous quadru- 
peds, as the bones, horns, teeth, shells, 
scales, &c. These animals are for the most 
part either foreign to the climates where 
their remains are found, or they ara of a 
larger size than any now known, or they 
are altogether different from any species 
of animal hitherto known or mentioned. 
Among those animals whose remains have 
been found in countries far distant from 
the places which they inhabit are the ele- 
phant and the rhinocero8,numerous remains 
of which have been found in England, 
France, Germany, Italy, and other parts 
of Europe, but still more in Siberia, where, 
throughout the whole extent of that country, 
there is scarcely a river or a shore in which 
have not been found the bones of elephants 
and other animals. Near the river Willioni, 
in the eastern part of Siberia, has been 
dug up a rhinoceros still possessing the 
skin, fat, and muscles; and fossil ivory has 
been procured in immense quantities in 
the countries nearest to the arctic circle. 
So numerous are the remains that have 
already been dug up, as to form immense 
collections in the cabinets of the great, par- 
ticularly in that of the Prince of Hesse 
Damutadt and the Elector of Manheim. 
NatunUatB have also been enabled,\n part, 
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to ascertain the species of these n Mm A, 
at leaat as fiu- as regards die rUiMceri% 
which is of the doable bomedldnd; botia 

regard tn tlw «>lpph»iiriiM» rpwiaina^ ^jlfhn^iejb 

very nnmerons, it is not so certain wlietter 
they are of any known species or oAer* 
wise. As to the animals diffining in liie 
fnmi those of their own species at {MreaoM, 
Ireland famishes spedmens of deer that 
have been dug up of an extraordinary 
magnitude; and in Scotland, a kind of 
oxen has been found bigger than tlie largest 
species existing at present. Of animals 
altogether unknown, both North and Sooth 
America, and other parts, ftamiah severd 
examples, as the mammoth, the mastodoo, 
and other nameless animals of a prodigiow 
size. 

This remarkable fact, of the fossil remains 
of animals, did not escape the notice of 
the ancients, for Xenophanes, above font 
hundred years befwe the Christian en, 
is said to have discovered the remains of 
some marine animals imbedded in rocks, 
from which he absurdly inferred tbe 
eternity of the world. Herodotus abo 
ascertained the existence of fossil shells, 
from which, with much greater reason, he 
was led to conclude that the sea had onee 
occupied thotse parts. Also in the pyramids, 
the stones were found to contain the re> 
mains of animals, of which there existed 
in his time no corresponding 8pede& 
Strabo, who saw these fragments of stone 
lying about the pyramids, took them to be 
petrified lentils, that had been used by the 
workmen ; at the same time this writer, as 
well as Pliny and others, attest the existence 
of such animal remains, and in a high state 
of perfection. In the Natural History of 
Pliny many fossil remains are spoken of, 
as the bucardia, resembling an ox's heart; 
the glossopetra, having the form of a t( ngoe ; 
the horns of ammon, resembling a nun's 
horn ; the lepidotes, like the scales cmT fishes 
&c 

GEOMETRY. That branch of mathe- 
matics which treats of the properties of 
extension and figure. Geometry is distin- 
guished into the theoretical and the pracd- 
caL Theoretical or speculative ge<Naaetiy 
treats of the various properties and relatkws 
in magnitudes, &c. Practical geometry 
comprehends the construction of figures, 
the drawing of lines in certain positioos, 
as parallel or perpendicular to each other, 
&c Speculative geometry is again distin- 
guished into elementary geometry, diat 
treats of the properties and propordons of 
right lines and right lined figures, as abo 
of \bft c\scl« and its several parts; and tbe 
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sftblime <Nr transcendental geometry, that 
treats of the higher order of corvee, &c 

The simple principles of geometry are 
explained in definitions and axioms. The 
following are the most important defi- 
nitioDs. A point is that which has neither 
length, breadth, nor thidcness ; a line has 
length without breadth or thickness; a 
saperficies, or surface, has length and 
breadth only, the boundaries of which are 
lines; a solid has length, breadth, and 
thickness, the boundaries of a solid are 
snrfiices. A straight line lies evenly be- 
tween the parts, parallel lines keep at the 
same distance iVom each (rtfaer when ex- 
tended indefinitely. A perpendiailar line 
is perpendicular to another line. An angle 
is fMmed by the meeting of two lines in a 
point; it is a right angle when formed by 
one line falling perpendicolarly on another 
line ; an obtuse angle, when it is greater 
than a right angle; and an acute angle 
^itben it is less. A figure is a space in- 
cluded within one or more boundaries^ 
called sides ; it is rectilinear when contained 
by light lines, and curvilinear when con- 
tained by curved lines ; a rectilinear figure 
contained by three right lines is a triangle ; 
if by four, qaadrilateral; if by five, a pen^ 
tagon ; if by six, a hexagon, &c ; if by 
more than twelve, a polygon. 

Triangles are distinguished according to 
the length of their sides, into equilateral, 
having all the sides equal ; isoceles, having 
two sides e<{nal; and scalene, having all 
the sides unequal; or according to their 
angles, into right angled, if they have one 
right angle ; obtuse angled, if they have one 
obtnse angle; and acute angled, if they 
have all acute angles. Every quadrilateral 
or four-sided figure is called a parallelogram 
when it has its sides parallel, and a rectiangle 
when all its angles are right angles. Four- 
sided figures are moreover distinguished 
according to their sides and angles, into a 
square, which has all its sides equal and its 
angles right ones ; an oblong square, which 
has its opposite sides equal and its angles 
right ones ; a rhombus, having all the sides 
equal, but the angles not right ones; and a 
rhomboid, having the opposite sides equal 
and the angles not right ones. When a 
quadrilateral has none of its sides parallel 
it is a trapezium, and when only two of its 
•ides parallel a trapezoid. The diagonal 
is the right line which divides a parallelo- 
gram into two equal parts. The base of a 
figure is the side on which it is supposed 
to stand. The vertex is the extreme point 
opposite to the base; the altitude is the 
perpendicular distance from the vertex to 



the base. The area of a figure is the quan> 
tity of space contained within its bounda- 
ries. 

Of curvilinear figures in common geo> 
metry is the circle, which is a plane figure 
bounded by a curve line called the circum- 
ference, which is equally distant from a 
point called the centre. The diameter of 
a circle is a straight line drawn from one 
side of the circumference to the other, 
through the centre, so as to divide it into 
two equal parts. The radius of a circle is 
a straight line drawn from the centre to 
the circumference: the segment of a circle 
is a part cut o£f by a line called the chord. 
The circumference of every circle is sup- 
posed to be divided into 360 equal parts, 
called degrees, every degree into 60 parts 
called minutes, and every minute into 60 
parts called seconds. 

Solids are distinguished into a prism, 
the sides of which are parallelograms, and 
the two ends or bases are similar; poly, 
gons, parallel to each other; the cube, con- 
sisting of six equal square sides or faces; the 
pyramid, having any plane figure for its 
base and triangles for its sides, all termi- 
nating in one common point or vertex ; 
the cylinder, which is generated by the 
rotation of a rectangle about one of its sides 
supposed to be at rest; the cone, a solid 
having a circular base, and its other ex- 
tremity terminated in a single point or 
vertex. Those curves which are formed 
by the intersection of a plane with a cone 
form the subject of conic sections, which 
is a branch of sublime geometry. 

Ratio is the mutual relation of two mag 
nitudes of the same kind to one another, 
in respect to quantity, as 2 to 1, which is 
double ; the former of these is called the 
antecedent, and the latter the consequent : 
proportion is the similitude of ratios, as 
6 is to 2 as 3 is to 1, that is a triple ratio 
in both cases. 

An axiom is a plain truth that wants no 
demonstration, as that the whole is greater 
than a part A postulate is that wtiich 
requires to be granted as true before ano- 
ther thing can be demonstrated. A propo- 
sition is that which proposes something to 
be done or demonstrated ; it is a problem 
when it proposes any thing to be done, as 
to divide a given line into two equal parts, 
or to raise a perpendicular, &c; and a 
theorem when it proposes something to be 
shown, as that triangles of the same base 
and altitude are equal to each other, ur 
that all the angles in the same segment of 
an arch are equal, &c 
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of geometry is ascribed by Herodotns to 
tbe Egyptians, who, io conseqneiioe of the 
innndations of the Nile, which carried 
away all their landmarks, were onder the 
necessity of distinguishing and laying out 
their lands by the consideration of their 
figure and quantity, whence the word geo- 
metry in the Greek signifies literally land- 
measuring. The Greeks, who cultivated 
this science more than any other people, 
doubtless learned the rudiments from the 
Egyptians ; for Thales, who travelled into 
Egypt and acquired a sufficient knowledge 
of astronomy to calculate, must also have 
first become acquainted with the principles 
of geometry to assist him in his astro- 
nomical inquiries. Pythagoras, the pnpU 
and friend of Thales, distinguished himself 
by his discoveries in arithmetic, as well 
as geometi-y. He invented the multiplica- 
tion table, called after him the Abactis 
Pythagoricus, and in gecnnetry he disco- 
vered the thirty-second and forty-seventh 
propositions in the first book of Euclid's 
Elements. Soon after this flourished Anax- 
imander, Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, Cle- 
ostratus, .^Snopides, and Zenodorus, all 
celebrated geometricians, of whose works 
nothing remains except of the last. They 
were succeeded by Hipparchns, who ren- 
dered himself celebrated by the quadrature 
of the lines called after him, as abo by his 
attempt at the quadrature of the cube, 
which was a matter of great interest among 
the ancient mathematicians, and is said to 
have taken its rise in an answer of the oracle 
at Delphi, which, when consulted on the 
occasion of some public calamity, answered 
' Double the altar,' which was an exact 
cube. Notwithstanding the failure of Hip- 
parchns, others renewed the attempt, which 
although it proved unsuccessful as to that 
particular object, nevertheless is said to 
have led to die discoveries of other geo- 
metrical properties, as the conchoid of 
Nicomedes, the ciesoid of Diocles, and the 
quadratrix of Dinostratus. Hus latter ge- 
ometrician was the follower and friend of 
Plato, whose devotion to the science of 
geometry was such that he caused it to be 
inscribed over the dow of his school, 
' Let no one enter here vriio is ignorant of 
geometry.' To Plato we are indebted for 
that branch of ge<Hnetry known by the 
name of conic sections, of which his scholar 
Aristens is said to have composed five 
books that are highly spoken of by the 
ancients, but are not now extant. Eudoxus 
and Menediemus were also disciples of 
PJato, and distinguished themselves, the 



the latter by his applicatioo of 
secti<uis to many problons. After an ia- 
terval of ninety years from tlieir tifltt, 
that is, about tliree hundred yean bdbre 
Christ, flourished Euclid, wdio, by ooUectii^ 
and methodizing all the principles of geo- 
metry then known into a regular syMen, 
called his Elements of 6e<»netry, aecared 
to himself a celebrity which, in poiot of 
extent, has never been surpassed, and per- 
haps scarcely ever equalled, his wnk 
having ever since been considered at the 
standard of all geometrical knowledge. 
Euclid was quickly followed by Archi- 
medes, a mathematical genius, wrho added 
many discoveries to the sciences of geonw- 
try, mechanics, optics, and hydrodynamics. 
In geometry he discovered the ratio h^ 
tween the sphere and the circnmacriM^ 
cylinder, fiound the quadrature of the pan> 
Ixda, and the solidity of its conoid; he 
invented the spiral whidi bears his name, 
and discovered its rectification, besides a 
variety of other important ge<mietricii 
propositions, many of whidi are extaat^ 
and attest the skill and ingenuity of die 
author. 

ApollcMiius of Perga, who, from his 
writings, acquired the name of the Crreii 
Geometrician, flourished about thifty yean 
after Archimedes. His work on the Conic 
Sections, which is the principal piece of 
his extant, was in all probability the best 
of its kind in that day, and has since beei 
the groundwork of all works published on 
that subject. Of those who after ApoUo- 
nius distinguished themselves in their tine 
in the cultivation of the geometrical adence, 
there are but few who added any Aiag 
worthy of particular notice. EratotUwncs 
attempted to measure the circumference 
of the earth; Ctesibius invented water 
pumps; Hero of Alexandria, depsydne; 
Theodosius, who lived in the first centny 
of the Christian sera, wrote a treatise oa 
the sphere, which was one of the first oa 
spherical trigonometry. 

After an interval of three or four eea. 
turies fh>m the time of Theodosius, we 
meet with the names of Pappus the com- 
mentator of ApoUonius, Theon, the con- 
mentator of Ptolemy, and of Prodns ano- 
ther commentator on the ancient mathe- 
maticians. The destruction of the libraiy 
of Alexandria by the Saracens was very 
fetal to the cultivation of geometry, which 
had flourished there more than any where 
else: all the geometricians Arom every 
part had assembled there, and when drivea 
away they were deprived both of their 
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therefore, that the stady of geometry Was 
for many centttries ahnost entirely for- 
gotten amidst the troubles which desolated 
all Europe on the irmption of the northern 
tribes. The Arabs; -who by tiie ravages 
tiiey committed at Alexandria liad done 
the most injury to the science of geometry, 
were, after Ae lapse of two ctotnries, the 
cnltivaUnrs of that whidi Aey had nearly 
annihilated. They studied the works of the 
Greeks, and showed their proficiency in 
the correctness of their comments on these 
writings. 

WhUst the Arabs were thus promoting 
the canse of science generally, Europe 
remained in a state of comparative barba- 
rism, nor was tiie study of geometry re- 
vived among die Europeans before die 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, when by 
the trandations of die ancient writings, the 
taste for geometry became very general 
among die thinking part of the community. 
In the following century there arose mathe* 
maddans who added very materially to 
the stock of geometrical knowledge. Car- 
dan applied algebra to the resolodon of 
geometrical problems; and Descartes, who 
followed at the distance of nearly a cen- 
tury, pursued this application of algebra to 
geometry still farther. At the same period 
with Descartes flourished Cavelerios who, 
in his work on * Indivisibles,* struck out 
a new path to himself, in which he Was 
followed by many writers of great celebrity, 
as Wallis, Pascal, Fermat,Roberval, Leib- 
nitz, Newton, and many others, who set 
fordi geometry in a new light, and formed 
a new system of the science. Among the 
treatises in which are embodied the geo- 
metrical principles of the modems and 
ancients may be reckoned the Elements 
of Bnclid by Simson and Playfair, the 
treatises of Ozanam, Clavius, Bonnycasde, 
Button, &c 

GEORGE, St. The patron saint of 
England, is said to have been a great 
warrior of Gappadocia, and a martyr in 
the Christian canse. 

GE0R6ICS. Books treating of husban- 
dry, after the manner of Virgil's poems on 
rural subjects, which are so called. 

GERANIUM. A genus of plants, the 
numerous species of which are remarkable 
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thers german, those who are so on both 
father and mother's side. 

6ERMEN (in Botany). The germ, 
ovary, or seed bud, which is the lower 
part or base of the pistil. 

GERMINATION. The act of sprouting 
forth, as applied to the seeds of vegeta- 
bles ; also the time when they vegetate. 

GUNTS CAUSEWAY. A vast coUec- 
tion of a black kind of marie, called ba- 
saltes, in the county of Antrim in Ireland. 
Ihe masses of rock are there disposed in 
such regular order, and to such an extent, 
as to make this causeway one of the greats 
est curiosities in nature. 

GIBBOUS (in Astronomy). A term ap. 
plied to the enlightened part of the moon, 
daring her course from full to new, when 
die dark part appears falcated or horned, 
and the light part convex 'or gibbous. 

GIFT (in Law). A conveyance which 
passeth either lands or goods; a transfer 
of any thing without a valuable conside- 
ration. 

GIG. A very light kind of two-wheeled 
chaise. 

GILD. See Guild. 

GILDING. The art of covering the sur- 
face of bodies with gold. 

GILLIPLO WER, or July Plowbr. A 
smaller kind of carnation that flowers in 
July. 

GIMLET. A carpenter's tool for boring 
holes. 

GIN, or Geneva. A hot fiery spirit, for- 
meriy drawn from the berries of the 
genevre or juniper tree, but now made 
by the distillers of the oil of turpentine 
and malt spirits. The Hollands Geneva 
is manufactured chiefly at a village near 
Rotterdam, and is drawn from wheat 
and the juniper berries. The English gin 
is a destructive drink among the lower 
orders. 

GIN (among Sportsmen). A machine 
which serves as a trap or snare for catch- 
ing beasts. 

GIN (among Mechanics). A machine 
for driving piles. 

GINGER. An Indian root of a biting 

hot taste ; the flower consists of five petals, 

shaped something like those of the iris. 

GIPSIES. A wandering tribe, who are 

for the beauty either of dieir leaves or I to be found in different countries of Eu- 



tfieir flowers, or both. The seeds of the 
flower are contained in a husk, which 
resembles a stork's beak, whence it has 
acquired the English name of crane's 
biU. 
GERMAN (in Law). Whole or entire 



rope, and are supposed to be of Egyptian 
origlji. They are altogether a distinct 
class of people, both in their habits, which 
are predatory and nnciviiiced ; and in their 
complexion, which is sallow and brownish. 
But they are now beginning to follow the 
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to reside in towns, wliere they occasionally 
send their children to school. 

GIRDERS (in Architecture). Some of 
the largest pieces of timber in a floor. 
GIRT. The circumference of a tree. 
GLACIERS. A name in Switserland 
for the extensive tracts of ice and snow 
which occur in the Alps. 

GLACIS (in Fortification). A mass of 
earth serving as a parapet to the covered 
way. 

GLADIATORS. Persons who fought in 
the arena at Rome for the amusement of 
the people. These were usually slaves, 
who fought until one was killed. This 
cruel custom was abolished by Constantine 
the Great 

GLANDS. A sort of kernels in the ani- 
mal body, which serve to secrete the fluids. 
They are composed of blood vesselsjuerves, 
and absorbents. 

GLANDERS. A virulent disease in 
horses, which shows itself by a discharge 
of mucus from the nostrils. 

6LASIER. See Glazusr. 

GLASS. An artificial substance formed 
by the action of fire on sand, or siliceous 
earth with salts and metallic oxides. It is 
remarkable for its brittleness and transpa- 
rency, which latter quality renders it avail- 
able for many purposes of domestic use. 
There are five kinds of glass, namely, flint 
glass, or glass of lead ; plate glass, or glass 
of pure soda ; crown glass, the best window 
glass; broad glass, a coarse window glass; 
and bottle glass, a coarse green glass. 

GLASS (among Mariners). Sometimes 
the telescope, and sometimes the hourglass 
or sand glass. 

GLASSBLOWER. One who blows 
glass in a glasshouse. 

GLASSHOUSE. A house where glass 
is manufactured. 

GLAUBERS SALTS. The sulphate of 
•oda ; a purgative. 

GLAZIER. One who works with glass, 
or makes glass windows. The company 
of glaxien were incorporated in the reign 
of Elizabeth. 

GLAZING. The crusting over earthen- 
ware with a vitreous substance ; also the 
patting glass into windows, or making 
glass lights for windoD^-s. 

GLEANING. Picking up the scattered 
ears of com after the com is cut and 
carried. It was once thought that, by the 
ooounon law, the poor might claim this 
libefty as their right; but it has been 
•dQodged by a solemn judgment of the 
Go«rt of Common Pleas, that no socfa 
;r%it exists by tte common Uw of the land. I 
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GLEBE LAND (in Law). Aportion< 

land belonging to a parsonage or vicaragi 

GLEE (in Music). A comporitiMi c 

three or more parts; originally used (o 

convivial purposes. 

GLIRES. The fourth oitler of the das 
manunalia in the Linnaean system, indud 
ing such animals as have two fore teedi,j 
cutting one in each jaw, no tusks, and fee 
with claws formed for running, as tbi 
beaver, the hare, &c. 

GLOBE (in G«ometry). A roond spheri 
cal body, more commonly called a sphere 
as the armillary sphere. 

GLOBE (in Astronomy). An artifida 
sphere, or a round solid body, on wfaid 
is drawn a representation of the earth, ai 
on the terrestrial globe ; or of the heavenSj 
as on the celestial globe. 

GLOBULES. LitUe globes or round 
bodies observable in fluids. 

GLOSSARY. A vocabulary or small 
dictionary, attached for the most part to 
any work, and serving to explain the ob 
scure words used therein. 

GLOVERS. Those who make gloves. 
Hie company of glovers were incorporated 
in the reign of Charles I. 

GLOWWORM. An insect that shines 
in the dark. The female is larger dun 
the male, and emits a beantifnl phosphoric 
light 

GLUCINK An earth of a sweetidi 
taste, which has been lately discovered by 
Yauqudin in analyung the beryl. It is 
infusible in the fire and insoluble in water, 
but combines with adds, makii^ with then 
soluble salts. 

GLUE. An inspissated jelly, made fron 
the parings of hides and other oflUs hj 
boiling them in water, then strainii^ off 
the impurities and boiling them again. 

GLUME (in Botany). The calyx or 
corolla of grasses. 

GLUTEN. An adhesive, tenadovs, aid 
elastic substance, similar to gl«e, wtiich is 
procured by the decompositioa of wheal 
flour or other vegetable substances, of which 
it forms a part. 

GLUTTON. A cunning voraciow ani- 
mal, larger than a badger, \diich inhabits 
Europe, Asia, and America, and preys on 
the carcasses of hares, mice, Sec 

GNAT. An active little insect, which 
lives by sucking the blood of other aal 
mals. 

GNEISS. Asortof rock that lies imm^ 
diatdy over granite. 

GNOMON (in Dialling). The stile «r 
pin of a dial, the shadow of which points 
oat the hoars. 



GNOMON (in GcaDitaT). A tgarK 
flmned liy tlw two complenienU wllh 



GOAD. A stiff pcdjricd vith ■ ilnrp 
iron fOr driving UDle. 

GOAT. AqTudrapcdfiHidof dry.nxli)' 
■itmlioiu, and mding od Aronutic tc^ 
ubl«. The virictid or Ibc goat are diUlB- 
g&idied principally Itj their iiomh 

GOAT-SVCKBH- An Aniiriciii Irfrd, 
so called heeaaK il was nppoaed la suck 

GODFATHER. One »hD standi iponwr 

GOLD, ne rii^Esl and h^ivlnt metal 






of flfly square inchei, 



GOLDBEATERS SKIN. The t 
meaibnne of any aninul, particolaH]' the 
got of an qXt which is ased by thi 

GOLDEN NUMBER. a'shidI 



GOLDEN ROD. A plani which Is I 
Ifae moat pan a native or Nonh Amcrtc 
Two ipeeies only are Kmnd in Europe. 

GOLDEN RULE. A name given to tl 
Rale or Three. 

GOIDPINCH. A beaatifol bin) wl 
a BlK yellow mark In its black qoUi 



GOLD LEAF, or Lbii- Gold. C 

GOLDSMITH. A Horker er telle 
gold or lilver vends. The oHnpau] 
goldsmiths were incorporated in the n 
of Blchant IL 



GOODS (in law). The Yilual 
.hich a man is poaieiaed. 
GOOSANDER. A water bird, i 




GOOSEBERRV (in Botany). A i 

GORGE(iDFonlflcBtlcn). The entrance 

GORGGT. A piece of armoor toond 
le neck ; wmetWng Hmilar is now «nni 

GOSHAWK. That species of hawk 

GOSPEL The four books in the New 

Testament wiilten by the Erangelist., 

Matthew, St Mark, Sl Luke, an* St. 

John. 

GOSSAMER. A (Ine film; 
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GOTHIC STYLE. A styU of arohitec- 
ture in which pointed arches ot greater 
height than brcAdth, and a proAuion of 
onuments, in imitation of leaves and 
flowers, are the principal characteristics. 

GOVERNMENT. The power in a state 
by which the whole is governed ; if this 
power be in the hands of one it is a Mo- 
narchy ; if in the hands of the nobility, an 
Aristocracy ; and if in the hands of the 
people, or those chosen by them, a De- 
mocracy. The ExecQtive Government is 
the power of administering public affairs, 
the Legislative Government that of making 
the laws. In England, the Executive Go- 
vernment is in the king and his ministers; 
but the Legislative Government u in the 
Parliament, that is, the King, Lords, and 
Commons; whence the constitution of 
England is denominated a Mixed Govern- 
ment 

G0U6K An instrument for borii^h<^k8. 

GOURD. A plant nearly allied to the 
encumber, and still. nearer to the melon. 
The fhiit of some species are long, and 
others round or bottle-shaped. 

GOURD WORM. A worm which infests 
the intestines of animals. 

GOUT. A painful periodical disease, 
wliich may affect any membraneous part, 
but commonly those at the greatest dis- 
tance from the heart and the brain, as the 
feet or hands. 

GOUTWEED. A perennial, so called 
from its supposed efficacy in curing the gout 

GRACE, Act of (in Law). An act 
of parliament for the relief of insolvent 
debtors. 

GRACE, Days OF (in Commercial Law). 
Three days allowed for the payment of a 
bill after it has become due. 

GRACE (in Heraldry). The style used 
in speaking of or to a duke or duchess, as 
your Grace, his or her Grace. 

GRADATION (in Chymistry). A pro- 
cess by which metals are gradually raised 
to a still higher degree of purity. 

GRADUATE. One who has taken a de- 
gree in a aniversity. 

GRADUATION. Dividing any thing 
into equal parts or degrees. 

GRAFTING (in Horticulture). The pro- 
cess of inserting a branch of one tree into 
the stock of another, so that it may receive 
nourishment fh>m it, while at the same 
time it produces a new tree, like the old 
one whence the graft was taken. 

GRAFTING-TOOL. A kind of curved 
spade fit for cutting trenches. 

GRAIN, A general name for all kinds 
'jwd corn. 
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GRAIN (in Commerce). A small weight, 
the twentieth part of a scruple in Apodie- 
caries weight, and twenty-foordi in Troy 
weight 

GRAIN (in Mineralogy). The veins cf 
wood, or the component particles of stone 
and metab as diey are disposed ia the 
mass, &c. 

GRAINS OF PARADISE. The seeds 
of the ammonium, which have a pongent 
taste like pepper. 

GRAIN TREE. The cochineal tree. 

GRAKLE. A bird not inhabiting Eo- 
rope, having a thick bill and sharp hooked 
claws. 

GRALL^ An order of birds in tlic 
limupan system, with obtuse bills and toag 
legs, as the crane, snipe, stork, and ostridL 

GRAMINA. Grasses; the iUth ftmOy 
in the Linnaean system, compreiiendiBS 
among tiie species the ray grass, dover, 
trefoil, sanfoin, lucem, &c. wiiich are called 
artificial grasses, as distinguistied tnm the 
meadow grass. 

GRAMMAR. The art of spealdBg and 
writing truly, according to the roles estab- 
lished by custom and the anthority of 
good writers. Universal Grammar is fSud 
which treats of the first principles or eI^ 
ments of language, which are fbonded oa 
logic; Particular Grammar is the grammar 
of each language, containing not <Mily the 
general principles of grammar, bat also 
the peculiarities in the stmctnre of eadi 
language. 

Grammar is divided into fom* parts, 
namely, 1. Orthography, or tbe right mode 
of writing and spelling, wliidi treats «f 
letters, their powers, different offices, and 
divisions into vowels, conaoDaots, diph- 
thongs, mutes, liquids, syllables, wordsy ftc. 
together with punctuation, or the right 
mode of distinguishing words, &c. by paiBti 
or accents, &c. 2. Etymology, wliicfa treats 
of the formation or derivation of word* 
from one another, and their diatribatioo 
into the several parts of speech, aeeorAsg 
to their several offices, into noun, aiUec- 
tives, pronouns, verbs, adverhs, preposi- 
tions, conjunctions, and inteijectiona. Etf- 
mology also treats of the several inflectioai 
to express number, gender, case, raoud, 
tense, person, &c Sometimes etymology 
treats of the derivation of words of oae 
language from those of another, wluch t» 
called remote etymology. 3. Syntax trvab 
of words as they are connected with or 
dependant on each other, giving ndes for 
the right construction and dispoiitioa of 
words in a sentence. 4. Prosody treats of 
^« (\\]A9Dl6si«& VDii «jixents of syilablct » 
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parts of a yerae, and the right rales of 
vertificatioa. 

GRAMMAR, Hutort of. Grammar, 
as a practical art, mast have existed long 
before it was considered as a science, and 
the roles of grammar must have been 
formed after language had assamed a setded 
shape by tlie practice of good writers. 
Hie works of Homer contained a practical 
illustration of all tiie rnles of the Greek 
grammar long before the subject of gram- 
mar excited any attentiim. It is likewise 
clear that as tiiere is a close connexion 
between correctness of thinking and cor- 
rectness of speaking, the study of logic 
preceded that of grammar; hence we find 
that Aristode makes a. logical distinction 
between words denoting time and words 
not denoting time, the former of which 
he denominates by a word answering to 
the verb in grammar, and the latter by a 
word answering to the noun. But although 
the Greeks, particularly the Athenians, cul- 
tivated their language for purposes of ora- 
tory, yet there appears to have been no 
particular advances made towards bring, 
ing it under grammatical rules. They 
seem to have studied their language by 
the ear, which was so universally nice 
that a herb woman at Athens is said to 
have distinguished Theophrastus to be a 
stranger from thie affectation of a single 
word in expressing himself; and for the 
same reason the orators were careful not 
to let a single injudicious expression escape 
them which might offend the audience. 
We are likewise informed that it was a 
common thing for the young people to get 
the tragedies of their favourite authors by 
heart, which they would recite on various 
occasions. When the AUienians, after their 
defeat at Syracuse, were made slaves, they 
softened their slavery by reciting the 
works of Euripides to their masters, who 
treated them the better on that account. 
In this manner the Grecian youth were 
taught their language at school, where a 
Homer was looked upon as indispensable. 
To a light minded people, like the Athe- 
nians, this mode of learning a language 
would be far more agreeable than the dry 
method of studying grammar ; but as this 
former course was not so practicable in 
the acquiring a foreign language, this is 
probably the reason why grammar seems 
first to have been cultivated among the 
Romans, who, being studious of the Greek, 
were naturally led to a comparison of lan- 
guages, and to a logical and abstract con- 
sideration of language in general. Certain 
it is, that the study of grammar com- 
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iftenced with the Romans, and that the 
names of all the parts of speech are Latin, 
and to be found in the writings of authors 
subsequent to die age of Varro and Cicero, 
as .^us Dionysins, Julius PoUnx, Vale- 
rius Probus, Herodian, Suetonius, Chari- 
sius, Macrobins, Dimnede^Augusdn, Pris- 
dan, idius Donatus, &c 

GRAMMARIAN. One who is skiUed 
in grammar learning. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL. A school in 
which the learned languages are gram 
matically taught. 

GRAMMK A small French weight 

GRANARY. A storehouse for threshed 
com. 

GRAND JURY (in Law). The jury 
which find bills of indictment against 
offenders, who are afterwards tried before 
a petty jury, in case the former find a true 
bill against the party accused. 

GRAND SEIGNIOR The tide of the 
Turkish sultan. 

GRANllTE. A compound rock, consist- 
ing of quartz, felspar, and mica, crystal- 
lized and cohering without cement. Granite 
is hard, and admits of an elegant polish. 

GRANT (in Law). A gift in writing 
of such things as cannot conveniendy be 
passed or conveyed by word of mouth. 

GRANULATION (in Chymistry). Pour- 
ing melted metals into cold water, that 
they may divide themselves into grains. 

GRAPK The fruit of the vine, growing 
in clusters, from which wine is expressed. 
Grapes are found by a chymical analysis 
to contain supertartrate of potash, tartaric 
acid, citric and malic acids, abundance of 
sugar, a portion of mucilage jelly, s )me 
albumen, and also, as is said, some 
gluten. 

GRAPES HOT (in ArtUlery). Acombi 
nation of small shot put into a thick canvass 
bag, and corded so as to form a kind of 
cylinder. 

GRASSES. See Gramina. 

GRASSHOPPER An insect that bops 
in the summer grass: it is allied to the 
locust in its make, but is very harmless. 

GRAVEL. A kind of loamy sand mixed 
with pebbles, which adhere so as to form 
a solid handsome path. 

GRAVER A tool used in engraving. 
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GRAVIUETEB. An In 



GRAVITY. Th* (orce by wtich bodlci 

GREEK FIBE. An ardficiil Arc In- 
•enleil by the Grccki in tbe middte ■ec^ 
during dieir wan wilh Ibe Anb> ud 

GREEN. Ok «r die Kxii origiul 

GREEN CLOTH, BoiRD OF. A conn 

the king's bouseluild. 

GREENFINCH. A ^Elloniili gr^D 

GREENHOUSE. AjibHcTglidterfor 

GREENSHANK. A ton o( snipe. 
GREGORIAN STYLE, or Ibe Niv 
LA fin Chronology). A ni 



CROAT. A lUvet coin, 6t« nmek 1 

GROCER. One wbo gclli lei, ngi 
piDQii, ipico, &c. Tlie oompuy of gr 
ctn were incorporaleil in 1344. 

GROOM. A lervant nbo lodia mHi 

GROOM OF THE STOLE. An offie 





GROSS WEIGHT. Tbe wcigkt « 

GROT, DC GROTTO. A boUow lumei 

ground ; also an anificial lioUow bade ii 

GROTESQUE (in Paindngind Scalp 



Hortandry). Any pi«e 

GROUND (in Military Tadic.J. Tbt 
GROUND OnPaimini). Tbe surface an 

GROUND (in Hnaic). The plain KOf 

GR0UND(aniDnEMariiKn>).I1tepU« 
vhere Ibe incbar i> Bi«l. 
GROimOASU. A itplint of aeli taken 



CBOUNUUNG. AUi.KuU 
GROUND-PINS. A plul,Uieii 



GROUNDSILL. Tht I 



GROUP (in PiinluiE). J 



GROUPING (unonlFdiitEn). Pnnliit 
flgarei together Id ^rvdfv. 
GROUSE. A bird latterllus a partridge. 
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GUABD. Theduty orgnardbt 
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GUITAR. A mnsical Uringcd h 
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play«l with tlic Ingera 
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eoramanding him to produce the body of 
the prisoner, to submit to or receive what- 
e^r the comrt shall consider in tliat be- 
half. This writ was foonded on the com- 
mm lair, and secured by many statutes, 
particalatly tiiat of ^e 31 Chas. II. which 
is by distinction called the Habeas Corpus 
Act. 

HABERDASHER. A dealer in smaU 
wares, as tape, diread, pins, needles, &c. 
The company of haberdashers was incor- 
porated in 1447. 

HADDOCK. A fish of the cod Idnd, 
whidi inhabits the northern coast 

HADLEr S QUADRANT. A quadrant 
that is particttlaiiy nsed for taking alti- 
tudes at sea. 

HJSMORRHAGE. A flux of blood 
from any part of the body. 

HAIL. A meteor, which consists of frozen 
rain, or drops of rain agglutinated together 
by the firost, so as to form little pieces of 
ice, called hailstones. 

HAILING (among Mariners). Saluting 
or accosting a ship at a distance. 

HAIR. Small filaments issuing out of 
the pores of the skin of animals, and serv- 
ing for the most part as a covering. The 
principal constituent parts of hair are ani- 
mal matter, oil, silex, sulphur, carbonate of 
lime, &c. 

HAIR (in Botany). The down, or hair- 
like direads on the surface of plants. 

HAIR-GRASS. A plant, some species 
of which are perennials and some annuals. 

HAIR'SBREADTH. A measure of 
length, equal to the forty-eighth part of an 
inch. 

HALBERT. A weapon something like 
a spear, formerly carried by the Serjeants 
of foot and artillery. 

HALCYON. A name for the kingfisher. 

HALF-BLOOD (in Law). Relationship 
by the father's or the mother's side only. 

HALF-MOON (m Fortification). An 
outwork having two faces. 

HALFPENNY. A copper cohi,the half 
of a penny. 

HALL. A public edifice, a court of jus- 
tice. 

HALL (in Architecture). A large room 
at the entrance of a fine house. 

HALLELUJAH. A part of church music 
in which these words are repeated. 

HALLIARDS. Ropes for hoisting up 
the yards. 

HALLOO. A hunter's cry after the dogs. 

HALLUCINATION. An aflFecUon either 
in the senses or the imagination, which 
Cduses a person to feel, see, or bear 
wrong. 
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HALM. The stalk of com which is left 
on the ground when it is cut. 

HALO. A meteor, in the form of a lumi- 
nous ring or circle, appearing round the 
bodies of the sun, moon, or stars. 

HAMMOCK (among Mariners). Apiece 
of hempen cloth, six feet long and three 
feet wide. 

HAMSTER. An animal of the mouse 
tribe, entirely black, except at the tip (tf 
tiie nose, edges of the ears, feet, and some- 
times the tail, which are white. 




HANAPER OFFICE. An office in the 
Court of (3ianoery,-out of wliich issue all 
original writs. 

HAND. An important member of the 
l>ody, which c<msist8 of the carpus, or wrist ; 
the metacarpus, or the four bones within 
the palm and the fingers. 




HAND (among Watchmakers). The in- 
dex of a clock or watch. 

HAND (in the Manege). The fist clenched 
or a measure of three inche8,by which the 
height of a horse is computed; also the 
parts of a horse, as the forehand, for the 
head, neck, and fore quarters; the hind- 
hand, which includes the rest; and also 
the horseman's hand, as the spur hand, 
wliich is his right hand ; and the bridle 
hand, which is his left band. 

HAND-BARROW. A barrow without 
wheels. 

HANDCUFFS. Two circular pieces of 
iron locked over the wrists of a prisoner 
to prevent him using his hands. 

HANDSPIKES. Wooden levers used 
at sea. 

HANGINGS. Tapestry hung or fastened 
against the wall. 

HANSE TOWNS. Port towns of Ger- 
many, which were incorporated for the 
purpose of protecting their trade. The 
three princiyal of theac lQYra& h^^c^ \^^6s&.- 
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HARMONICS. Thit brwch or mail 
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HA&PER. One who pUyi npoi Ike 
MARPINS (anHMg Hariuen,} The 

UARPOONS.HUuriMikoiia. tnH 

flvmed It one end Ifks ■ iHrlMd uiow, 
and baving a rape it the oilia-, lot (fat 
pupote of ipeBting Ibe while. 
HARPSICHORD. A Hringed tMi 

HARPY. A fahnLoui minaa, with Ik 




HART. A itag or male deer of (he 
lartK, wbiih if hunted by Ihe klBf a 
queen, and be eKape aliie, ia ny\id a 
Han Roy aL 

KARTSHORN. A vcJalUe alkali, orlfi- 
DiUy drawn rrom the horn of Ifae atag; if 
!• Don known by chymiali under the 
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HAUNT* The walk of a deer. 

HAin'BOY. A masical wind instra- 
ment, shaped much like the flute, only 
that it opreads and widens at the bottom, 
and is sounded through a reed at one 
end. 

HAWFINCH. A sort of finch, so called 
because it feeds on haws and cherries. 

HAWK. A bird of prey of the eagle and 
falcon tribe, the two principal species of 
which are the sparrowhawk and the gos- 
hawk, both used formerly in falconry. 

HAWKERS. Itinerant petty chapmen, 
who go with their goods flrum town to 
town and from hoose to house. They are 
obliged by law to have a license. 

HAWKING. The ancient sport of fowl, 
ing with hawks. 

HAWKIN6(in Trade). Thegoingabout 
"With commodities to sell, after the manner 
of a hawker. 

HAWK'S BELL. The bell put about 
the feet of a hawk. 

HAWKWEED. A plant which bears a 
flower in the form of a marigold. The 
i^hole plant has a milky juice. 

HAWSE. A sea term, for the situation 
of the cables before the ship's stem, when 
she is moored with two anchors out from 
the bows, as ' a clear or open hawse,' ' a 
foul hawse,' &c. 

HAWSER. A small cable. 

HAZARD. A game of chance, played 
mnch by gamesters and gamblers. 

HAZLE NUT. A shrub having male 
flowers growing at remote distances from 
the ftiiit on the same tree. The nuts grow 
in dusters, and are of three kinds^ the 
common hazel nut, the cob nut, and the 
filbert, which latter are the most esteemed. 

HEAD (in Aaatomy). The superior part 
of the body, placed on the neck, and con- 
sisting externally of the face and the hairy 
scalp; internally, of the brain. and the 
medulla oblongata. 

HEIA.D (among Mechanics). The upper 
and more solid part of inanimate bodies, 
as the head of a nail, the head of a gate, 
the head of a hammer. 

HEAD (in Painting). The representation 
of the bead of a person. 

HEAD (in Architecture). An ornament 
of sculpture or carved work. 

HEAD (in Gunnery). The fore part of 
the cheeks of a gun. 

HEAD (in Printing). The top of a page. 

HEADBOROUGH. Formerly the chief 
of a borough, or frankpledge ; now a sort of 
petty constable. 

HEADER (in Masonry). A name for 
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the bricks which are inserted lengthwise 
in the thickness of a wall. 

HEADLAND. A point of land lying 
farther out at sea than the rest. 

HEADSTALL. That- part of a bridle 
that goes about the head ; also a kind of 
halter. 

HEALING (in Surgery). Curing a 
wound. 

HEALING (among Bricklayers). The 
covering a roof with any thing, as lead, 
slates, &c. 

HEARING. One of the five senses, of 
which the ear is the organ, with the bdp 
of the auditory nerves and membrane. 

HEARSE. A close carriage for convey- 
ing dead bodies. 

HEART. The seat of life in the animal 
body, is situated in the thorax, and divided 
externally into the base, which is the broad 
part; the superior and inferior surface; 
and the anterior and posterior margin. 
Internally, it is divided into two ventri- 
cles, right and left. 

HEARTBURN. A burning pain in the 
stomach. 

HEARTSEASE. A plant cultivated in 
gardens, that yields a variegated, sweet- 
smelling flower. 

HEARTH. The pavement of a fire- 
place. 

HEAT (in Physiology). See Caloric. 

HEAT (among Geographers). The heat 
of different climates, which arises from the 
different angles under which the sun's rays 
strike upon the surface of the earth ; added 
to which, the heat of different places is 
either increased or diminished by the acci- 
dents of situation, with regard to moun- 
tains and valleys, proximity to the sea, 
and the like. 

HEAT (among Smiths). The degree of 
heat requisite for iron work, namely, the 
blood-red heat, the smallest degree; the 
flame, or white heat, the second degree ; 
and the sparkling, or welding heat, which 
is the strongest degree. 

HEAT (among Sportsmen). A certain 
prescribed distance which a horse runs on 
the course. 

HEATH. A wide open place, generally 
overgrown with heath. 

HEATH (in Botany). A shrub, which 
either grows wild or is cultivated with 
great care in hothouses. The cultivated 
sorts are remarkable for their variety and 
beauty. 

HEAVEN (in Astronomy). That im- 
mense region wherein the planets, stars, 
and comets are disposed, and perform their 
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moCioM; among the ancients, a heaven 
denoted an orb or circolar region of the 
ethereal heaven. Astronomers therefore 
assumed as many different heavens as they 
observed different celestial motions ; thus 
they had seven heavens for the seven 
planets, the Moon, Mercury, Yenns, the 
8an, Mars, Jopiter, and Saturn. The 
eighth was the fixed stars, wluch was par- 
ticttlarly denominated the firmament. Pto- 
lemy added a ninth heaven, wtiich he calls 
the Primum Mobile ; Alphonsns afterwards 
added two crystalline heavens, to account 
for some irregularities in the motions of 
the other heavens. Other ancient astrono- 
mers admitted more heavens, according to 
their different hypotlieses. 

HEB. An abbreviation for Hebrews. 

HECATOMB. Thesacrificeof a hundred 
oxen. 

HECTIC FEVER. An habitual fever, 
or one whidi is slow and continued, end- 
ing in a consumption. 

HEDGE. A fence of thorns or shrubs to 
part off land. 

HEDGEHOG. A quadruped defended 
all over with sharp prickles, which is a 
native of Europe, and found also in Mada- 
gascar. It lives in thickets, and swims 
easily. When frightened, it rolls itself up 
In its spiry skin, and presents nothing but 
a ball of prickles. 




HEDGESPARROW. A kind of spar- 
row that lives in the fields and about the 
hedges. 

HEEL. The back of the foot protnberat. 
ing behind. 

HEEL (among Mariners). The heel of 
a mast, that part at the foot of a ship's 
mast that is pared away slanting. 

HEELPIECE. A piece of leather put 
upon the heel of a shoe. 

HEGIRA (in Chronology). An sera 
wUch takes its date from Mahomet's flight 
ftY»m Mecca, a. d. 622. 

HEIR (in Law). One who succeeds by 
descent to lands and tenements. 

HEIRLOOM. Household goods and fbr- 
oiture which have for several descents 
belonged to a house, and necessarily come 
to the heir with the house. 
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HELIACAL (in AstroniMny). A term 
applied to the ^tars or planets when they 
rise and set with or at the same time a> 
the sun. 

HELIOCENTRIC. An epithet for what 
relates to the centre of the sun. 

HELIOMETER. An instrument for 
measuring the diameter of the heavenly 
bodies. This instrument is a kind of tele- 
scope, consisting of two object glasses of 
equal focal distance, placed one by tht; 
side of the other, so that the same eye^ass 
serves for both. 

HELIOTROPE, or Turnsole. A plani 
which is said always to follow die course 
of the sun. 

HELLEBORE. A plant, the flower of 
wiiich expands in the form of a rose. The 
seed is oblong, like a grain of wheat. It 
is very doubtful whether tiie plant now so 
named be the true hellebore bo famous for 
its poisonous quality among the andents. 
HELM (in Naval Architecture). A long 
flat piece of timbor suspended at the hind 
part of a ship's atempost, which serves to 
direct the course of the ship. It is com- 
posed of three parts, namely, the rudder, 
^niiich turns upon its hinges; the tiller, 
which serves to direct the rudder; and flic 
wlieel, round which the tiller rope is wound 
in large vessels. 

HELMET. A headpiece, or annoiir for 
the head, which was formerly the aoUest 
piece of coat armour. 

HELMINTHOLOGY. Hie sdenee of 
worms. 
HELVE. The handle of an axe. 
HEM. The edge part of cloth. 
HEMIPTERA. Hie second order of in- 
sects in the linnnan system, indodiag 
those which have their upper vidngs semi- 
crustaceous, as the cock-roadk, mantis or 
walking leaf, locust, cricket, grasabopper, 
lanthom-fly, boat-fly, water scorpion, aphis 
or plant louse, and the coccus or co^ 
neaL 

HEMISPHERE. One half of the mas- 
dane sphere. 

HEMLOCK. Anarooticplant,tliele«TH 
of which are cut into many minute seg- 
ments, like parsley. It is doobttal whether 
this be the true hemlock of die ancielfc 

HEMP. A fibrous plant, of whidi Bbcb 
and ropes a)ne made. 

HEN. A female bird of any spedea, par- 
ticularly the domestic fowl. 

HENBANE. A poisonous plant that 
grows in hedges. 

HENDECAGON. A figure of devca 
sides. 
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HETEKOiiCl] (in Gu^raphy). IkK 
nhibiunu of Uie iiilh which hin Ut 

HGXAEDROIi |iDGeoiiietr):\ A>M 




HEXACyNlACinBoUDy). An 
pluUsnUchhtTetiiBtylei in Ihe 

HEXAMETER |Iu Puelt}]. 1 
comkHingofllltfeel. 

HEXANDKIA (In Bonny). Or 




HHD. An abbreviiHon (Or bogihtid. 
HIATUS. A gap or duim in i«hi 

HICCOUGH, or HICCUP. A cooinJ 
HIDE (in LiH). A ponioB of land 
HIDE (imoDg Tumcn). The AIni g 
HIDEBOUND (Id Pankry). A dim 

HIDEBOUND (in Bmnny). A diseu. 



UlERAHCHV. C 

HIEROGLYPHICS. CalaiB < 
t£n, figareti or tigat, made nse oT 
EgyplLana iHicad oT le(r<Hv, 1« «ipr 
conc«pik>nB of mea. particoJaily di 
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adK™; th.lorM.ra.d- 


wUcb li aap. 




id and apear; 


bat M Satan, ^, wkicb 


rcpiwnuU) 


•leklc&c. 




HIGHNESS. A dtlc o 


bononr ^na 


oaprlnn. 




HIGH-WATEH. Wh™ 




D hiKb«t poLnl. 




HIGHWAY (in L.»). Apnblicorfrw 


p.H.ge (»r tiK Wag', i 


bj«u, (hon 


uUed the klDg-9 highway. 




HIGHWAYMEN. RobbmonlhtUib. 






HIGLEK. 0« »to b 


yaponUry In 


tlie uwnnr, and oarriM >h( 




HINGE. Tbe iron hot 


on wUcb 1 




Civil or Political HlMoiy, SmtbI Histoiy, 
EoclFiiaitlciil Higtory,>Dd Natural H lilocy ; 
Id a panlcvlarHnae, ■ namiive DfpoUtif^ 



jMIy'a Ship. 

HOBSON'B CHOICE. Aby-wDnl,>i(. 
nHying Ihn or none.iaitn from one Hob- 
»a, a liiery«ible keeptr al Cambrtdgo, 
wbo obliged big cnnomen eldier to take 
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HODMAN. A bricklayer's laboarer. 

HOE. A hasbandmaii's to<d for cutting 
up weeds. 

HOEING (in Husbandry). The process 
of clearing the weeds with a hoe, and 
breaking up the earth on sown ground. 

HOG. A domestic quadruped, very vo- 
racious and very prolific. 

HOGSHEAD (in Commerce). A mea- 
sure of capacity, containing 63 gallons. 

HOLD. The whole interior cavity or 
belly of the ship, where, in mercliantmen, 
the goods are commonly stowed. 

HOLDFAST. An iron hook fbr fixing 
any thing to a walL 

HOLERACEiE. One of Linnaeus*s na- 
tural orders of plants, including shrubs 
and perennials, as rhubarb, &c 

HOLLOW (in Architecture). A con- 
cave moulding. 

HOLLY. A prickly shrub, which forms 
an impenetrable hedge. The variegated 
hollies are remarkable for their beauty; 
some bear yellow berries, and others white. 

HOLM-OAK. The evergreen oak. 

HOLY GHOST. The thiiti person of 
the Holy Trinity. 

HOMAGE (in Law). The oath of sub- 
mission and loyalty, which the tenant, 
under the feudal system, used to take to 
his lord when first admitted to his land. 

HOME. A sea phrase for the situation 
vbidx belongs properly to the tackling or 
parts of the vessel, as the anchor comes 
home when it is drawn out of the ground. 

HOMICIDE (in Law). The causing the 
death of a human creature, which is justi- 
fiable if justified by unavoidable necesaty; 
excusable if it happens by misadventure; 
and felonious if done without excuse. 

HOMILY. A plain discourse made to 
the people, instructing them in matters of 
religion. 

HOMOGENEAL (in Physiology). Of 
the same nature and properties as homo- 
geneal particles. 

HONE. A fine kind of whetstone used 
for setting razors. 

HONEY. A thick, viscid fluid substance, 
collected by the bees from vegetables and 
flowers. It is distinguished into three 
kinds, namely, first, the virgin honey, 
which is the first produce of the swarm, 
obtained by draining from the combs 
without pressing ; the second sort is thicker 
than the first, and is procured by pressure; 
the third is the worst sort, which is extracted 
by beating the combs over the fire, and 
then pressing them. In the flowers of plants, 
near the basis of the petals, are certain 
gUaadscoataimng a sweet jiuce,wVAcb th« 
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bees suck up by means o# their probosds 
or trunk, and, flying with it to tiiehr hivcs^ 
discharge it again from die stomach throng 
the mouth into some of the cells of tbe 
comb. This honey is destined for the fsed 
of the young, but, in hard seasons, the bees 
are sometimes reduced to the necessity of 
feeding on it themselves, and die of hnnger 
after they have eaten it all op. In France, 
a good swarm of bees will yidk^ in two 
yeais, nearly thirty pounds of homtff; bat 
honey is most abundant in the jnlaarin of 
the Archipelago, and othtt'connaieawhidi 
abound with flowers throughont tfM year. 
From honey is made the itnMig lii|Bor 
called mead. 

HONEY-BAG. TbestoouiAof tfaebce, 
which is the reatrvfiit of tli« howy. 

HONJBY^OMB (in ^nAudry). Hie 
repository which die bees make in the 
hive for saving their honey in. 

HONEY-COMB (in Gunnery). A flaw 
in the metal of a piece of ordnance, when 
it is badly cast. 

HONEY-DEW. A sort of mildew of a 
sweet taste, found early in tiie morning on 
plants, flowers, &.c 

HONEYFLOWER (in Botany). A 
plant having the appearance of « ahnib, 
and bearing spikes of chocolate<oloued 
flowers in May, in each of which « quan- 
tity of black sweet liquor is found. 

HON£YSUCKLE(in Botany). Adirab 
with a climbing stalk, the flowen of widcb 
form a tube in the shape of a hnntmaa's 
horn. They are produced in dofltera* wd 
are very sweet. 

HONI SOIT QUI MAL Y PENS& 
The motto of the most noble order of the 
Garter, signifying. Evil be to Um thai 
evil thinks. 

HONOUR (in Law). The most aoUc 
part of seignories. 

HONOUR (in Military Afiaira). Ex- 
temal marks of honour paid to snperiar 
officers. 

HONOURCOURTS. Courts held witUa 
the bounds of an honour. 

HONOUR, Maids of (in Cowt Eti- 
quette). Ladies in the queen^a hooschoM, 
who attend the queen when ahe goes oat. 

HONOURS OF WAR. HononaUe 
terms granted to a vanquished eneny, 
when he is permitted to march oat of a 
town with all the insignia of militaiy 
etiquette. 

HOOD. An upper covering for the head 
of a woman. 

HOOD (at the University). An on»- 
mental fold that hangs down the b^sk of 
a 9^d>aAL\ft,to mark his degree. 
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HOOF. The horny part of the foot of a 
horse or other cattle. 

HOOK. A bended iron to hang things 
apon; also a bent piece of iron or wire 
attached to a fishing-rod for catching fish. 

HOOP, or HOOPOE. A bini inhabit- 
ing Europe, Asia, and Africa, which is 
solitary and migratory. 
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HOP. A plant with a creeping root, 
the stalks of which climb and twist about 
^whatever is near them ; wherefore, in hop 
groondSy poles are fixed near to the [dant 
for them to rise np<Hi. Hops are said to 
have been introduced into England fh>m 
the Netherlands in the sixteenth century : 
they are principally used to boil up with 
beer, in order to prevent it from turning 
sonr, and to give it a strengthening quality. 
Hops require to be planted in open situa- 
tions, and in a rich strong ground. The 
two best sorts are the white and the gray 
bind. These should be planted in hills 
about eight or nine feet asunder. About 
the beginning of July hops begin to blow, 
and are ready to gather about the latter 
end of August; when, by their strong scent, 
their hardness, and the brown colour of the 
seed, they may be known to be fit. The 
best method of drying hops is on a kiln 
over a charcoal fire ; when the stalks are 
brittle, and the top leaves easily fell off, 
they are properly dried. When taken from 
the kiln, they should be laid to cool for 
three weeks or a month before they are 
bagged. 

HORIZON (in Astronomy). A great 
circle of the sphere, which divides it into 
upper and lower hemispheres. The appa- 
rent or sensible horizon is that circle of 
the heavens which bounds the view of the 
observer, in distinction from the ratitnial 
or real horizon, which is a circle encom- 
passing the earth exactly in the middle. 
It is represented in the globes by the 
wooden frame which contains the globe. 



HORN (in Natural History). Thehaid, 
pointed bodies which grow on the heads 
of some granivorous animals, and serve 
either for defence or ornament; also tha 
slender bodies on the heads of insects. See. 

HORN (in Ghymistry). Is mostly ccnn- 
posed of albumen, gelatin, and phosphate 
of lime, but the horns of the buck and 
stag are of an intermediate nature between 
horn and bone. 

HORN (in Masic). A wind instrument, 
chiefly used in hunting and in the chase. 

HORNBEAM. A tree that has leaves 
like the elm or beech tree; it was fmnerly 
used in hedgerows. The timber is veiy 
tough and inflexible. 

HORNBLENDE (m Mineralogy). A 
sort of slaty stone, of a green and blackish 
green colour. It is found in great abun- 
dance in many parts of Great Britain. 

HORN-BOOK. The first book for chil- 
dren, containing the alphabet, which was 
formerly covered with transparent horn. 

HORNET. A large, strong, and stinging 
insect, of the wasp kind. 

HORN-ORE (m Mineralogy). One of 
the species of silver ore. 

HORNPIPE. An animated sort of 
dance. 

HORN-STONE. A species of flint. 

HORNWORK (in ForUfication). An 
outwork which advances towards the field. 

HOROLOGY. The science which treats 
on the measuring of portions of time. The 
principal instruments used in the measuring 
of time are dials, clepsydrae or water-docks, 
clocks, watches, and in some cases also hour- 
glasses. 

The dial was doubtless one of the first 
instruments contrived for the measuring of 
time by means of the sun. The first on 
record is the dial of Ahaz mentioned in 
Isaiah. This king began to reign 400 
years before Alexander, and within 1% 
years of the building of Rome. The Ghal- 
dee historian Berosus is said to have con- 
structed a dial on a reclining plane almost 
parallel to the equator. Aristarchus the 
Samean, Thales, and others are also men- 
tioned as the makers of dials. The first 
sun-dial at Rome was set up by Papirius 
Cursor in the 460th year of the buUding 
of the city. The subject of dialling, or of 
making dials, has particularly occupied 
the attention of mathematicians within 
the last three centuries. Clavius is the first 
professed writer on the subject. Deschales 
and Ozanam in their Courses, and Wolfius 
in his Elements, have simplified the science. 
M. Picard gave a new method of making 
large dials by cakulatin^ the hooc UiMMk^ 
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and De la Hire, in his Dialling, gave a 
geometrical metliod of drawing hour lines 
ttom certain points determined by obser- 
vation. The method of drawing primary 
dials on easy principles is to be foond in 
the Dialling of Everhard Walper, and the 
Rudimenta Mathematica of Sebastian Mon- 
ster. Among the more modem treatises on 
this subject may be reckoned that of Wells 
in his Art of Shadows, Ferguson in his 
Lectures on Mechanics, Emerson in his 
Dialling, Leadbetter in his Mechanic Dial- 
ling, Mr. W. Jones in his Instrumental 
Dialling, and Bishop Horsley in lus Mathe- 
matical Tracts. 

Scipio Nasica was the first who con- 
structed the clepsydra, although it is sup- 
posed to have been invented by the Egyp- 
tians under the Ptolemies about 150 yeaiis 
before the Christian era. They serve for 
measuring time in the winter, as the sun- 
dials do in the summer; but they had two 
great defects: the one, that the water ran 
out with greater or less facility, as the air 
was more or less dense; and the other, 
that the water ran more readily at the 
beginning than towards the conclusion. 
The Egyptians, by this machine, measured 
the course of the sun ; and Tycho Brahe, 
in modern times, made use of it to mea- 
sure the motion of the stars, &c. Dudley 
also used the same contrivance in making 
all his maritime observations. 

The invention of clocks has been ascribed. 
to different authors ; namely, to Boetius in 
the sixth century, to Pacitivus, Aixhdeacon 
of Verona, and to Silvester in the tenth 
century. 

HOROMETRY. The art of measuring 
hours. 

HOROPTER (in Optics). A right line 
drawn through the point where the two 
optic axes meet, parallel to that which 
Joins the two pupils. 

HOROSCOPE(in the exploded Science 
of Astrology). The degree or point of the 
horizon rising above the eastern point of 
the horizon at any given time, when a 
prediction was to be made of a ftiture 
event; also a scheme or figure of the 
twelve houses. 

HORSE. A domestic animal, that excels 
all others in beauty and usefulness. The 
most esteemed breeds of horses are, the 
Barbary or Arabian horses, remarkable 
for their fleetness; the English racehorse 
and hunter, which combines beauty with 
Kwiftness; and the English draught-horses, 
w^ich are distinguished for their size and 
strength, &c. There is no creature so 
VMluMble M tile hone, and none that often- 
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times fares worse. The age of a hone 
under eight years old is mostly to be knomi 
by his teeth. The horse has twenty-AMf 
grinders ( four tushes, or single teetii; and 
twelve front teedi, or gatherers. Mares ia 
general have no tushes. The black mark 
or cavities denoting the age, are to be 
found in the comer fit>nt teeth, a^jo*"*™! 
the tushes. At four years and a half old, 
die mark teeth are just visible above ^ 
gum, and the cavity is distinctly to be sea. 
At five, the remaining coitus teeth are died, 
and the tushes appear. At six, the todies 
are up, and appear white, small, and diarp, 
with a small circle of flesh growing near 
them ; the horse's month is then completed, 
the comer teeth being filled ap. At eight, 
the black marks disappear. The sabjoined 
figure represents the old English road-hone, 
the breed of which Mr. London observes is 
almost extinct, although attempts are made 
to preserve it by those who know its valae. 




HORSE (in MiUtary Afiairs). A body 
of horsemen. 

HORSE (among Carpenters). A frame 
or trestle on which boards or fJanks are 
laid to be cot and otherwise worked. 

HORSE (among Printers). A stage oa 
which pressmen set their heaps of paper 
for printing. 

HORSE. A sea term for a rope made 
fast to one of the shrouds, having a dead 
man's eye at the end. 

HORSE-BEAN. A small bean nsoaDy 
given to horses. 

HORSE-BREAKER. One who breaks 
in young horses, and fits them for use. 

HORSE-CHESTNUT. A tree, which 
yields a prickly nut 

HORSEDEALER. One wbobnysborses 
to sell them again. 

HORSE-DOCTOR. One wbonndertakes 
to cure the diseases of horses. 

HORSE-LEECH. A large sort of leech 
that fastens on horses. 

HORSEMAN. One akiUed in riding. 

HORSEMANSHIP. The art of ridins 
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HORSERACE. A match of horses in 
running. 

HORSESHOE (in Smithery). A circa. 
Ur piece of itoa fitted to the foot of a horse. 
This shoe is sometimes turned ap in the 
winter season, to prevent the liorse from 
slipping : tliis is cabled roogh-shoeing. As 
an improvement apon this sort of shoeing, 
the clipb have been made removeable at 
pleasure by means of a screw. 
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HORSESHOE (in Fortification). A 
Tvurk, sometimes of an oval figure, raised 
in marshy gromids. 

HORSESHOEING. The fitting and 
nailing a shoe to a horse's foot. 

HORTICULTURI5. The art of culti- 
vating a gai-den, and rearing the finest 
kinds of plants. 

HORTUS SICCUS. Literally, a dry 
garden ; an appellation given to a collection 
of specimens of plants carefully dried and 
preserved. Various methods have been 
adopted by botanists for obtaining a hortus 
siccus; but that of pressing the plants, that 
are to be dried, in a box of sand or with 
a hot smoothing iron, has been recom- 
mended. If pressure be employed, that is 
best effected by means of a botanical press 
made fbr the purpose, in which the plants 
are put, with sheets of dry paper between. 
At first they ought to be pressed gently, 
and occasionally taken out in order to see 
that none of the leaves are rumpled or 
folded. As they continue to dry, the pres- 
sure may be increased. When they are 
sufficiently dried, they may be taken out 
and laid on dry paper. Plants that are 
succulent require a longer and harder pres- 
sure, but for the most part three days' 
pressure is sufficient. 

HOSANNA. A solemn acclamation used 
by the Jews in the Feast of Tabernacles. 

HOSE (among Mariners). A leathern 
tube for conveying water fh)m the main 
decks into the casks. 

HOSIERY. Stockings, and other goods 
in a shop that we spun or wove. 

HOSPITAL. A house, erected out of 
charity, for the support and relief of the 
sick and poor. 

HOSPITALLERS. An order of knights 



who builtjin hospital at Jerusalem for the 
entertainment of pilgrims. 

HOST. The consecrated wafers in the 
Roman Catholic communion. 

HOSTAGE. A person left as a surety for 
the performance of the articles of a treaty. 

HOTBED. A bed made in a wooden 
frame with horse-dung, and covered with 
glasses, 6>r raising early plants. 

HOTCH-POT. Properly, flesh cut into 
small pieces, and stewed with herbs and 
roots ; in Law, the putting lands together, 
that belong to coparceners, for the purpose 
of distributing them equally. 

HOTHOUSE. A building, constructed 
in a garden, for the rearing of exotics and 
tender plants that require heat. 

HOUND. A kind of sporting dog, having 
pendulous ears. 
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HOUND'S TONGUE. A plant culti- 
vated in gardens, bearing a pink flower. 

HOUR. The twenty-fourth part of a 
natural day ; the space of sixty minutes. 

HOUR-GLASS. A glass for measuring 
the hours by the running of the sand from 
one part of the vessel to another. 

HOUSE. A building, constructed with 
all conveniences for habitation. 

HOUSE (among Genealogists). A noble 
family, or an illustrious race descended 
from the same stock. 

HOUSE (in Astrology). The twelfth 
part of the heavens. 

HOUSEHOLD. The tvhole of a fanuly, 
including the mistress, children, and sei-- 
vants. To his majesty's household belong 
several officers, as the lord steward, the 
lord chamberlain, &c. 

HOUSEHOLDER. An occupier or 
master of a house. 

HOUSELEEK. Aplant with a perennial 
root, that grows on the roofs of houses or 
the tops of wall.t. 

HOWITZER. Akindofmortar,mount. 
ed upon a carriage like a gun. 

HOY. A small vessel for carrying pas- 
sengers from one place to vcucASdet. 

1^ 
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HUE AND CRV (in Uw). Ite oom- 

HUGUENOTii. Tbe PivtenuU or 
France, w called by wiy of 
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le flower (nmrEug an ibe upper pMiTi 

HYACllSTU 0° munlocy). A Ht 

t peUucJd gun nl a red eolou witk t 

HYjEN 

lied Wlbe wol 

HYBRID. 
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vhidi ilea in the fore part oT Uh globe 
the cryAlaUiQe,i>Ticy»D«]it tofiieBqDHHie 

1) larger Ihin the ■««, and flili the Inct 

HUNDRED. A number coDiitlii^ o 
ten multiplied toy ten. 

HUNDRED (in Law). A part of 
thlre or connly, wiiirji fDrmeily contlatei 
of ten tiihlags, or ten tim« ten boueboldi 

HUNDRED-WEIGHT. A measure < 
wel^E, eqDal Id 113 IbA, ^ commoDly Ai 
nuled )i} the IblirevllUon tvl, 

HURDLES. Framei e( .plU wood c 
wiUawa wattled togetheri eerving & 
■beepn^B or fences. 

HURDLES (in FoitlficalioD). Fiunes 
of Dfiler rwigB lode 



lape like * bladder, and dlMended vttb 

HYDRA.Afabidons^»iMerwilhiHiij 
sadi, that is aid lo hive infMed tbe bke 

HYDRA (in AnnuMny}. A BB^n 
xutellaljon. 

HYDRANGEA. A gmaboHC |l»t, 
euing 1 (lower with i large head. 

HYDRATE (in Modem C^iAtry). 



wtiidk, lieing ■ comblBUi 

wateTi is a hydnto of lime 

HYDRAULICOK, or 

(Id Mmic). An 



HYDRAULICS. That put a 




HUSH.MONEY (in Uv 
HUSSARS. Hungarian be 
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above. Hero of Alexandria made an arti- 
ficial foontain, ^duch bears his name. The 
Romans displayed tlieir acquaintance with 
the art of carrying waters, in their fiimoos 
aqueducts ; and Frontinns, an e&fineer, who 
wrote on this subject, has given some few 
rules and hints on the motion of fluids. 
It is, however, only within the three last 
centuries, that this subject has attracted 
any particular notice. Benedict Castelli 
was the first who, in his treatise Dell' 
Amesara dell' Acqne Currenti, investigated 
the measure of the flux of waters, which 
he found -to depend upon th^ area of the 
section and the velocity of the water con- 
jointly. Since his time, many discoveries 
and theorems have been made on the mo- 
tions of fluids by Sir Isaac Newton in his 
Principia; Daniel Bemonilli, in his Hy- 
drodynamique ; D' Alembert, in his Traite 
des Fluides; M. Bossut, in his Hydrody- 
namique; M. Buat, in his Principesd'Hy- 
draulique ; and M. Eytelwein,in his Hand- 
bnch der Mechanik und der Hydraulik. 

HYDROGEN GAS. A constituent of 
water and the lightest species of ponder- 
able matter hitlierto known, which was 
discovered by Mr. Cavendish in 1706. It 
is an inflammable air, or an invisible aeri- 
form fluid, which bums rapidly when kin- 
dled, in contact with atmospheric air, and 
forms what are now termed gas4ights. 
When combined with oxygen, it produces 
water. It is unfit for respiration, so that 
animals, when obliged to breathe it, die 
almost immediately. 

HYDROGRAPHY. A description of 
rivers, bays, lakes, and other pieces of 
water. 

HYDROLOGY. That part of natural 
history wliich treats of and explains the 
nature and properties of waters in general. 

HYDROMETER. An instrument for 
measuring the density and gravity, &c of 
water and other liquids. That which is 
designed simply for ascertaining the specific 
gravity of different waters is more com- 
monly called an aerometer or waterpoise, 
the term hydrometer being more commonly 
used to denote an instrument for measuring 
the specific gravity of spirits, though some- 
times used indiffierently for either. Dr. 
Desagnliers contrived an hydrometer for 
determining the specific gravities of differ- 
ent waters to such a nicety, that it would 
show when one kind of water was but the 
40,000th part heavier than another. 

HYDROMETRY. The mensuration of 
fluids, as to their density, gravity, &c. 

HYDROPHOBIA, L e. A Dbead of 
Watbb. a distemper arising fix>m the bite 
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of a mad dog, which is always accompanied 
with a horror of water and other liqaids* 

HYDROSCOPE. An instrument ab- 
ciently used for the measuring of time 

HYDROSTATICAL BALANCE. A 
kind of balance contrived for the finding 
the specific gravities of bodies, solid as 
well as fluid. 




HYDROSTATICAL BELLOWS. A 
machine for showing the upward pressure 
of flaids, and the hydrostatical paradox. 




HYDROSTATICAL PARADOX. A 
principle in hydrostatics, so called because 
it has a paradoxical appearance at first 
view ; it is ihis, that any quantity of water 
or other fluid, how small soever, may be 
made to balance and support any quantity 
or any weight, however great it may be. 

HYDROSTATICS. The science which 
treats of the laws regulating the motions, 
pressure, gravitation, and equilibrium of 
fluid bodies, particularly water, and also 
of solid bodies immerged therein. This 
science is divided into three branches, 
namely, hydrostatics, properly so called, 
which treats of fluids in an equilibrium, 
their density, gravity, &c.; hydraulics, 
which treats of fluids in a state of motion; 
and pnewnatics, which lve«.t& oC ^iauStift. 
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fluids. Them* two last branches will be 
found explained in their respective places. 
The first branch of hydrostatics engaged 
the attention of Archimedes, who appears 
to have first attempted to determine the 
specific gravity of bodies, in consequence 
of the following circumstance. Hiero, 
king of Syracuse, having reason to snspect 
that a goldsmith, whom he employed to 
make him a crown of gold, had adulterated 
it with a quantity of silver, he requested 
Archimedes to detect the cheat Accord- 
ingly this philosopher procured two masses 
of gold and silver of equal weight with 
the crown, which he immersed in a vessel 
full of water, at the same time carefully 
noticing the quantity of water which each 
displaced; after which he immersed the 
crown of gold also in the same vessel, and 
by comparing the quantity of water which 
flowed over each time, he was enabled to 
ascertain the proportions of gold and silver 
in the crown. He is said to have been 
led to this idea by observing on one occa- 
sion, whilst he was bathing, that as he 
immerged his body, the water ran over 
the bath, whence he concluded that the 
water which ran out when his whole body 
was immerged was equal in bulk to his 
body ; and on the same principle he con- 
sidered that if the crown were altogether 
of gold, the ball of gold, being of the 
same bulk as the crown, would, when 
immersed, raise the water just as high as 
the crown immersed, but if it were wholly 
of silver, the ball of silver being immersed 
would raise the water no higher than the 
crown immersed ; and if the crown was of 
gold and silver mixed in a certain propor- 
tion, this proportion would be discovered 
by the height to which the crown would 
raise the water higher than the gold and 
lower than the silver. The authors who 
have treated further on this subject may be 
found under the article Hydrodynamics. 
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HYGROMETER. An inatniment ftr 
measuring the degree of mcHstnre and diy< 
ness of the atmosphere. 

HYMEN. The god of marriage. 

HYMENOPTERA. An oitler of insects- 
in the Linnaean system, having membra- 
naceous wings, as the gall-fly, the saw-fly, 
the bee, the wasp, the ichBenmoa, &c 

HYPERBOLA. One of the cnnres 
formed by cutting a cone obliqaely to its 
axis ; and if the plane be produced so «» 
to cut the opposite cone, another hyper- 
bola will be formed, which is called the 
opposite hyperbola to the former. 




HYPERBOLE. An exaggerated rvpre- 
septation of any thing. 

HYPOCHONDRIAC. One troabied 
with the spleen or melancholy. 

HYPOTHENUSE. The tongeet aide oC 
a ri|;ht-angled triangle. 

HYPOTHESIS. A principle taken for 
granted, in order to draw condvsioe» 
therefrom for the proof of a point is 
question. 

HYSSOP. A plant with long nanvw 
leaves, bearing a crest of flow^nu It is 
doubtful whether this be the hyaaep bms- 
tioned in Scripture. 

HYSTERICS. Spasmodic, eonraUvr 
affections of the nerves, to which 
are particularly subject 



I and J. 



I, the ninth letter of the alphabet, used as 
a numeral signifies one, and stands for 
any numbers of units as often as it is re- 
peated, as II, two. III, three, &c. When 
placed before a higher numeral, it dimi- 
niflhes it by one, as lY, fonr, IX, nine; 
and when after, it increases it by one, as 
XI, eleven, XII, twelve, XIII, thirteen, 
dke. 
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JACK (in Mechanics). An Instrameat 
in common use for raising very gml 
weights of any kind. 

JACK (among Marinera). The flag wUck 
is hung out in the bowsprit end. 

JACK (in Natural History). A Uad of 
pike that is very destructive in HA pn^ifa. 

JACK, SsiOKx. An engine placed in 
domneys, and tamed by means of Ikr 




JACKAL. A brut of pny neady 
toihfdog. ItnxuasUietlicailtbj'lucry, 
HI Ihit thfy an tally ukcn by Uii " 




vlrglUBlH, har[nlebotdR, ind 




JACK -WITH -THE - 
Wm^'.TBS-Wiw. Valgi 

Digfal iboiii minhy plicf 
v«g«ubl( nutten. ll appc 



I panitu of Ike Frendi 



JANIZARIES. Tlie gnnd wipiior's 

«l audi place! npplitd by Uoops tniiKd 
Rn the European mapner. 
JAU UARY. The firn monlh in il« yesr, 

ocienl king of Italy. 
JAPANNING. Tbe an of vamiiUne 

be inliabitaiiu of J>- 
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JACOB'S STAFF. A malbemalleil In 
lOiiineiit Rir taking heigliti ud diaaneeL 

JACOBUS. A gold cDlo in the reign « 
lamei I, eurretit at SOi. Sn. and M*. 

N OF MAERIAGE. f 



y ii e^oiaed iUenee Db tlal bead. 



oxide of iron, magnaJa, atjd po 
. JAVELIN. AsonafkilCpik 
JAUNDICE. AdiseaMprow. 
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JAW. A bone of the moathi in which 
the teeth are fixed. 

JAWS. The two pieces in the cock of 
a g«n between which the flint is fixed. 

JAY. A bird with particoloored plumage, 
of the crow Icind. It is taoght to spealc 




IB. IBID, or IBIDEM. The same. 

IBIS. A bird lilce a stork, wliich was 
worshiped in Egypt 

ICEHOUSE. A hoose in which ice is 
deposited against the warm months. 

ICH DIEN, i. e. I serve. The motto on 
the arms of the Prince of Wales, first taken 
by Edward the Black Prince. 

ICHNEUMON. An Egyptian rat, and 
a bitter enemy to the crocodile, whose eggs 
it breaks. 




ICHNEUMON (in Entomology). A 
sort of fly, which deposits its eggs in the 
bodies of other insects. 

ICHNOGRAPHY (in Architecture). 
The gronnd plan of a building. 

ICHNOGRAPHY (in Fortification). A 
draught of the length and breadth of the 
works raised about a place. 

ICHTHYOLOGY. That branch of gene- 
ral ecology which treats of fishes. These 
animals are divided into five orders, name- 
ly, into apodal, or those which have no 
ventral fins; Jugular, which have the ven- 
tral fins placed more forward than the 
pectoral; abdominal, or those which have 
the ventral fins situated behind ; thoracic, 
or those which have their ventral fins situ- 
ated immediately under the pectoral ; and 
the cartilaginous fishes, which have a car. 
diagiaouB iaMead of a bony dceleton. 
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ICHTHYOLOGY, Hutokt of. Hn 

subject of fishes has engaged the attention 
of naturalists flrom the time of Aristotle to 
the present period. Aristode, probably die 
first writer on die subject, divided fidics 
into cetaceous, spinose, and cartilaginoit; 
he was, after a long intenral, fallowed by 
several others, who treated of the firiies of 
particular places, as Ovid, vrlio treats of 
the fishes of the Ekixine, Api^an of those 
of the Adriatic, and Ausonioa of those of 
the Moselle, &c; among the modems there 
are also some who have treated this sub- 
ject partially, as Paul Jovins, who described 
the fishes of the Mediterranean, Schweak. 
felt those of Silesia, Schonefelt those of 
Hamburgh, Man^rave the fishes of BraslI, 
Russell and Francis Yalentliie those of 
Amboyna. Pliny wm a general writer 
on the subject, and pursued no method; 
^ian and Athenaeus have only scattered 
notices of some few fishes. Among tbe 
modems, Bellonius, Ronddetiiis^ Gesner, 
WiUughby, Ray, Artedi, and Lfauueas have 
done most towards reducing this sdeuce 
to a systematic order. 

ICOSANDRIA(in Botany). Ihetwelfth 
class in the Linnsean system, indodia; 
plants with twenty stamens or more to 
their flowers, as the melon, Indian tf, 
pomegranate, plum, &c. 
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IDIOM. A manner of ezpressioB pecs- 
liar to any language. 

IDIOSYNCRACY. A pecoUarity ni 
constitution. 

IDOL. Properly an image ; hat paitica- 
larly the image of any false god. 

IDOLATRY. The worshiping of Mob. 

IDYLL. A little pastoral poem,treatiDg 
of shepherds and shepherdesses, soch as 
the Idylls of Theocritus, Geaner, &c. 

I. E. ID EST. That is. 

JEHOVAH. The proper name of tlw 
Most High in the Hebrew. 

JELLY. Any liquid, as the jaice of 
finits, coagulated into a trerauloos, aolt sab- 
stance : when long boiled it loaea the pro* 
perty of gelatinising, and becomes aiula* 
gous to mucilage. 

JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. Asoit 
of sunflower, which resemUes the artichoke 
\u laaXft. 
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JESSAMINS, er JASMIN. A plant 
bearing fragrant flowers, which is com- 
monly trained to the walls of booses. 

JESUITS, or the Okder of Jisus. A 
religions order fonnded by Ignatius Loyola 
in 1538, and abolished in 1773, on account 
of their intngnes, bnt partially restored 
since. 

JESUITS BARK. The Cinchona or 
Femvian Bark, so called because it was 
first used by the Jesuit missionaries in 
Pern. 

JET (in Mineralogy). A deep black sort 
of bitumen. 

JET D'EAU. The pipe of a fountain 
wiaeti throws up the water in tbte air. 

JETSAM (in Law). Any thing thrown 
oat of a ship which is in danger of a wreck. 

JEU D'ESPRIT. A Uvely, pretty 
thought. 

JEWEL. The name of the precious 
stones whidi are worn |s ornaments. 

JEWELLER. One who works or deals 
in jewels and all kinds of precious stones. 

JEWEL OFFICE. An office where the 
king*s plate is fashioned, weighed, and de- 
livered out by the warrant of the lord 
chamberlain. 

JEWS. The descendants of the twelve 
tribes of Israel, who were so called after 
their return from the captivity of Babylon, 
from Judah, one of the sons of Jacob, 
-whose tribe formed the most considerable 
part of those that remained of die Israelites. 
Although the Jews have lost the distinction 
of dieir tribes, and are dispersed throughout 
all nations, yet they remain a perfectly 
distinct people, and adhere to the religion 
of their forefathers. Their condition has 
been considerably ameliorated in all Chris- 
tian countries n^ere they now reside. 

JEWS-EAR. A kind of mushroom. 

JEWS-HARP. A musical instrument 
^idiich is played between the teeth. 

JEWS-MALLOW. A plant whose 
leaves are produced alternately at the 
«talks. The flower expands in the form of 
a rose. 

IGNIS FATUUS. See Jack wrrH the 

IiANXHORN 

IGNITION (in Chymistry). The appli- 
cation of fire to metals till they become 
red hot without melting. 

IGNORAMUS. An ignorant feUow, a 
pretender to knowledge. 

IGNORAMUS (in Law). The term used 
by the Grand Jury when they ignore or 
throw out a bill of indictment. It denotes 
' We know nothing about it, or have not 
•nflScient evidence respecting it.' 

IGNORING A BILL (in Law). The 
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throwing out a bill of indictment by a 
grand Jury, who indorse it with the word 
* ignoramus.' 

L H. S. An abbreviation for Jesus Ho- 
minum Salvator, i. e. Jesus the Saviour of 
Mankind. 

JIB. The foremost sail of a ship. 

ILEX. The name formerly for the holm 
oak, bnt now (he generic name for the holly. 

ILIAC PASSION. A nervous colic. 

ILLUMINATING. The art of laying 
colours on initial capitals in books, or 
otherwise embellishing manuscript books, 
as was formerly done by artists called 
illuminators. 

IMAGE (in Optics). The appearance of 
an object made either by reflection or re- 
fraction. 

IMMEMORIAL (in Law). An epithet 
for any custom that has existed time oat 
of mind, or beyond the memory of man. 

IMMERSION (in Physiology). The act 
of plunging any thing into water, or any 
other fluid. 

IMMERSION (in Astronomy). The 
term is applied to a planet when it comes 
so near the sun that we cannot see it; 
also the beginning of the eclipse of the 
moon, or that moment wYien she begins to 
be darkened. 

IMMOVEABLE (in Law). Things not 
liable to be carried away, real property, 
as land, &c 

IMMOVEABLE FEASTS. Such as are 
constantly on the same day of the month, 
as Christmas, &c. 

IMPACT. The single or simple act of 
one body upon another, so as to put it in 
motion. 

IMPARLANCE (in Law). A petition 
in court for a day to consider or advise 
what answer the defendant shall make to 
the plaintiff''s declaration. 

IMPEACHMENT (in Law). The aocu- 
sation of a person in parliament for treason 
or other crimes and misdemeanors. An ins 
peachment by the commons house of parlia- 
ment is of the nature of a presentment to die 
house of lords, the supreme court of crirai- 
nal jurisdiction. The articles of impeach- 
ment found by the commons are the same 
as a bill of indictment, which is to be 
tried by the lords. In the case of Warren 
Hastings it was determined that an im- 
peachment does not abate by the disscrfu* 
tion of parliament. 

IMPERATIVE (in Grammar). One of 
the moods of a verb, used when we would 
command, entreat, or advise. 

IMPERSONAL VERB (in Grammar). 
A verb used oidy in tlkxe Vbox^ -^xmsc^ 
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IMPLEMENTS. AU things necessaiy 
for following any mechainical bnsineflSy as 
tools, furniture, &c. 

IMPORTATION. The bringing goods 
into a coontry. 

IMPOSTS (in Architecture). The capi- 
tals of piUars which rapport arches. 

IMPRESSING. A compulsory mode of 
obtaining men fior the king's service in the 
navy. 

IMPRESSION (among Printera). The 
number of copies of any book printed off 
at one time. 

IMPRIMATUR, i. e. Let it be printed. 
The form of a license for printing a book, 
which was formeriy required in Eng- 
land. 

IMPRIBfflS. In the first place. 

IMPROMPTU, L e. off hand, without 
preparation, applied particularly to poetic 
effusions of the moment. 

IMPROPRIATION (in Law). Hie act 
of impropriating or employing the reve^ 
nues of a church living to one's own use. 
Lay impropriation is an ecclesiastical living 
in the hands of a layman. 

IMPROYISATORK One who repeats 
or recites verses extemporaneously, as is 
the practice in Italy. This gift of reciting 
extemporaneous verses has been carried to 
a high pitch, it being no uncommcm thing 
to see two masks meeting during the car- 
nival and challenging each other in verse, 
and answering stanza for stanza in a sur- 
prising manner. 

IMPULSE, or lMPKrus(in Mechanics). 
The single or momentary force with which 
one body strikes or impels another. 

IN. An abbreviation for inch. 

INACCESSIBLE HEIGHT. A dis- 
tance which cannot be measured by reascm 
of some obstacle in the way, as a river, a 
ditch, &c. 

INARCHING. A method of ingrafting 
called grafting by approach, where the 
stock and tree are properly joined. 

INAUGURATION. The ceremony per. 
formed at the coronation of a king, or 
making a knight of the garter. 

INCA. The prince of the Peruvians. 

INCARNATION. The act of assuming 
body, or taking flesh, as the Incarnation of 
our blessed Saviour. 

INCENDIARY (in Law). He who sets 
fire to houses maliciously. 

INCH. A measure of length, being the 
twelfth part of a foot 

INCIDENCE, or Link of Incidkncx 
(in Mechanics). The direction or inclina- 
tica in which one body acts or strikes on 
MMMber. 
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INCIDENCE (in Optics). The place 
where two rays meet. 

INCLINATION. The mataal tendency 
of two bodies or planes to each other. 

INCLINED PLANE (in Mechanics). 
A plane inclined to the horizon, or making 
an angle with it, which is one of the me- 
chanical powers. 
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INCOGNITO, or INCOG. Uterally, 
unknown, not to be recogiuaed; a modt 
of travelling without any mark of distin«- 
tion, which is sometimes adopted ty 
princes and great people who do not vrvh 
to be recognised. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE. A body that is 
incapable of undergoing combustion. 

INCOMBUSTiBLE CLOTH. A sort of 
linen cloth made from a stone in the form 
of a talc ; which stone is called lapis ami- 
anthus, and asbestos. 

INCOME. Revenue, profiit, or prodoce 
fipom any thing. 

INCOME TAX. A tax imposed, dttriog 
the last war, on the annual gains of every 
person. 

INCOMMENSURABLE (in Geome- 
try). A term applied to two lines or 
quantities which have no conunon measure 
by which they can be divided. 

INCORPORATION (in Law). Hic 
formation of a body politic 

INCORPORATION (in Chymistiy). 
The mingling the partides of difo«it 
bodies together into one mass, in such 
manner that the different ingredients can- 
not be distinguished. 

INCREMENT (in Fluxions). ThesmaU 
increase of a variable body. Dr. Brook 
Taylor, to whom we are indebted for the 
doctrine of increments or finite differoices, 
denoted his increments by a dot under the 
variable quantity, thus the increment of x 
was denoted by x • others have employed 

a small accent, thus a-'yor thus ^. M.Niook 
uses another letter to denote the increment 
of X, or any variable, as by it ; b«t Enkr 
employs the character A» thus Ax the In- 
crement of X, and Ay the increment of f . 
Dr. Brook Taylor first published his Me> 
thodus Incrementonim in 1715, which was 
afterwards illustrated by M. Nicole ia the 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
for the years 1717, ir23, and ITM. Ia 
1723, Emerson published his Method of 
lnct«m«&\»\ \>u\. \hft writer who oonlri- 
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l»mted most to the elacidation of this sab- 
Ject was Ealer, who, ia his Institationes 
Calculi DiffereatiaUs, gave a new and ex. 
tended form to this branch of analysis. 
Various other writers have since treated 
«n this sabject, among whom Lacroix, in 
his Traites des Differences, &c is thonght 
to have been the most happy. 

INCUBATION. The process of a bird 
sitting on eggs and hatching its yoong; 
the time required for this varies in different 
birds, domestic fowls sit three weeks, ducks, 
geese, and torkeys a month, pigeons eigh- 
teen days, &c 

INCUBUS, or Night Mare. A disease 
which consbts in an obstructed re8piratk>n 
that produces the sensation in sleep of a 
weight pressing on the breast 

INCUMBENT. One in present posses- 
sion of a benefice. 

INDECLINABLE. Not varied by ter- 
minations, as an indeclinable noun. 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. Words 
that are loose and undetermined in their 
meaning, as whatsoever, any, every, &c. 

INDEMNITY (in Law). The saving 
harmless; or a writing to secure one firom 
all damage and danger that may ensue 
from any act. 

INDEMNITY, Act op. An act passed 
every session of parliament for the relief 
of those who have neglected to take the 
necessary oaths, &c. 

INDENTURE (in Law). An agreement 
or contract made between two or more 
persons, so called because it was indented 
or cut scoUopwise, so as to correspond 
with another writing containing the same 
wordSb 

INDEPENDENTS. A sect of Protest- 
ants in England and Holland, who govern 
themselves in their own congregations, 
withoat acknowledging any dependance 
upon or coimexion with any other church. 

INDEX (in Arithmetic and Algebra). 
The number that shows to what power the 
quantity is to be raised, as in 10^, the 
figure 3 i8 the exponent or index. 

INDEX (in Watchmaking). The little 
stile or hand fitted either to a clock or 
watch, &c 

INDEX (in Literature). An alphabetical 
table of the contents of a book. 

INDUN ARROW ROOT. The root of 
a plant growing in the West Indies, where 
it was formerly used as an antidote against 
poisons. 

INDL4N FIG. Ficus Indica in the Lin- 
naean system ; another name for the Banian 
tree. 
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INDIAN RUBBER, or Caocthjhouc. 
An elastic gum, a substance procured frorn 
a tree in South America, called the sypho- 
nia elastica. It is mostly brought into 
Europe in the shape of bottles, which are 
formed by spreading the gum over a mould 
of clay. 

INDUN WHEAT. See Maize. 

INDICATIVE MOOD (in Grammar). 
That mood of a verb which simply affirms 
or denies. 

INDICTED (in Law). That is, accused 
of some offence by bill preferred to jurors 
at the suit of the king. 

INDICTION, or Cycle op Indiction 
(in Chronology). A mode of computing 
time by the space of fifteen years, instituted 
by Constantine the Great. The popes, since 
the time of Charlemagne, have dated their 
acts by the year of the indiction, which 
was fixed on the first of January. At the 
time of the reformation of the calendar the 
year 15S2 was reckoned the tenth year of 
the indiction. Now this date when divided 
by fifteen leaves a remainder seven, that is 
three less than the indiction, and the same 
must necessarily be the case in all subse- 
quent cases, ao that in order to find the 
indiction for any year divide the date by 
fifteen and add three to the remainder. 

INDICTMENT. A biU or accusation 
drawn up in form of law, and exhibiting 
some offence, which is preferred to a 
grand jury preparatory to the trial in 
open court. 

INDIGENOUS. Native, as applied to 
animals and plants. 

INDIGO. A beautiful blue colour or 
dye procured from a plant called by the 
Americans, anil ; in the Linnaean system, 
Indigofera. The indigo used by the diers 
is a faecula procured from the leaves of 
the plant, which are laid in vats full of 
water, and left to ferment. The liquor is 
then drawn off into another vat, and after 
having been well stirred up, it is drawn 
off, and what remains at the bottom is ex- 
posed to the air until it is thoroughly dry, 
when it is fit for use. The principal con- 
stituent parts of indigo are mucilaginciiii, 
resinous, and earthy matter, with some 
oxide of iron. 

INDORSING. See Endorsing. 

INDUCTION (in Law). Putting a 
clerk in possession of his living. 

INDUCTION (in Logic). A mode of 
argumentation or reasoning, when the 
species is gathered out of the individuals, 
and the genus out of the species, &c. : as, 
if it be true that all planets borrow their 
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lil^t from the snn, then, by induction, it 
is tnie that Jnpiter, Man, and each indi- 
▼idoal planet does the same. 

INDULGENCES (in the Romish 
Chnreh). Pardons for sin, granted by the 
pope to floeh as {Nrofess to be penitents. 

INERTIA, or Yis Inkbtls (in Physi. 
ology). A passive principle, supposed by 
Sir Isaac Newton to reside in bodies, by 
wluch they persist in tlieir motion or itst, 
and receive motion according to tlie force 
impressed upon them, and resbt as much 
as they are resisted. 

INFANT (in Law). Any person under 
the age of twenty-one. 

INFANTA. The tide given to the eldest 
daoghter of the king of Spain or Portagal. 

INFANTE. The title given to the eldest 
son of the king of Spain and PortugaL 

INFANTRY. The body of foot soldiers. 

INFECTION. The commonication of 
a disease by certain effluvia which fly off 
fhnn distempered bodies, or ftom goods 
that are infected. 

INFINFTESIBLALS. Indefinitely smaU 
parts. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. The mood of a 
verb, so named because it is not limited 
by number or person. 

INFIRMARY. A place where the sick 
poor are received, or can get advice and 
medicines gratis. 

INFLECTION (in Optics). A multiplex 
refraction of the rays of light, caused by 
the unequal thickness of any medium. 

INFLECTION (in Grammar). The 
change which a word undergoes in its 
ending, to express case, number, gender, 
mood, tense, &c. 

INFLECTION, Point op (in Gcome- 
try), A point where a curve begins to 
bend a contrary way. 

INFLORESCENCE. The manner in 
winch plants flower, or in which flowers 
are fastened to the stem by means of the 
peduncle. 

INFLUENZA. A sort of caUrrh or 
disease Ax>m cold, so called because it was 
supposed to be produced by the peculiar 
influence of the stais. 

IN FORMA PAUPERIS. See Forma. 

INFORMATION (in Law). An accu- 
sation or complaint exhibited against a 
person for some criminal offence. An 
information differs from an indictment, 
inasmuch as the Utter is exhibited on the 
oath of twelve men, but the information 
is only the allegation of the officer or in- 
dividual who exhibits it. 

INPOKMEB. (in Law). One who gives 
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information, particnlariy private infonna- 
tion, to a magistrate. 

INFUSIBLE. Not to be fused or made 
flnkl. 

INFUSION. A method of obtainbigthe 
virtues of plants, roots, &c. by steeping 
them in a hot or oold liquid. 

INFUSORIA. One of the linmean 
orders of animals, of the dasa vermes, in- 
cluding such as are simple, microscopic 
animalcnlsB found in stagnant water. 

INGOT. A wedge or bar of gold. 

INGREDIENT. Any simple dbat enten 
into the composition of a componnd medi- 
cine. 

INGRESS (in Astronomy). The soo'i 
entering into the first scrufde of Aries, &c. 

INGROSS. See Engross. 

INHERITANCE (in Law). An esute 
to a man and his heirs. 

INJECTION (in Anatomy). The fiUiog 
the vessels of a dead subject with any 
c<donred matter to show their ramificatioiu. 

INJECTION (in Surgery). Hw foraiig 
any liquid into the body by means of a 
clyster. 

INITIALS. Letters placed at die begin- 
nings of words or sentences. 

INJUNCTION. A kind of prohibition 
granted by courts of equity, fMincipally 
with a view of preserving pn^perty pend- 
ing a suit. 

INK. A black liquor for writing; it i; 
sometimes red, wlien it is called rad ink. 
Black ink is of three kinds: namdy, In- 
dian ink, made in China of lanpMaclE 
and size ; printer's ink, composed of oil 
and lamp-black for the black ink, or of 
vermilion for the red ink; Mrritinig ink, 
composed of an inftasioa of nntgalls, m1- 
phate of iron or copper diaaolved in water, 
logwood, and gum arabic The red ink 
b composed of Brazil wood, gttm, and 
alum. 

INK, Sympathetic. See STMFATBmc 
Ink. 

INLAND. That place whicfa ia situated 
in the interior of a country, far firun ike 
seacoast. 

INLAND BILLS (in ConuneroeV Bilb 
payable in the country where tliey ait 
drawn. 

INLAND TRADE. Trade carried on 
within the country ; home trade, as oppoaJ 
to foreign commerce. 

INLAYING (among Mechanics). Work- 
ing in wood or metal with several pieer» 
of different colours, curiously put together. 

IN LIMINE. In the oataet; beftre 
any thing is said or done. 
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INN. A hoaae of entertainmeat for 
tnveUen. 

INNS OF COURT. Hoases or coDeges 
for the entertainment of stodents in the 
law; the principal of these societies at 
present are lincoln's Inn, the Inner Tem- 
ple, and the Middle Temple. 

INNUENDO (in Law). A hint, a doobt. 
fbl or obacore expression. 

INOCULATION (in Surgery). The 
operation of giving the small-pox to per- 
aon^ by incision. When a person i« inocu- 
lated with the cow-pox, it is called vacci- 
nation. 

INOCULATION (in Gardening). Akind 
of grafting in the bnd ; as when the bod of 
the fruit tree is set in the stoclc or branch 
of another, so as to make several sorts of 
fruit grow on the same tree. 

INOSCULATION (in Anatomy). The 
joining tlie months of the capillary veins 
and arteries. 

IN PROPRIA PERSONA. In one's 
own person or character. 

INQUEST (in Law). An inquisition by 
jurors, the most usual mode of trial in 
cases both civil and criminal in this 
country. 

INQUISITION (in Ecclesiastical Af- 
fairs). A tribunal in some Roman Catholic 
countries for the suppression of lieresies. 

INQUISITOR (in Law). Any officer, 
as the sheriff and the coroner, having 
power to inquire into certain matters ; in 
Ecclesiastical Affairs, Grand Inquisitor is 
the name of the judges of the Inquisition. 

INROLLMENT (in Law). The register- 
ing or entering in the rolls of the Chancery 
and King's Bench, &c. any lawful act, as 
recognizances, &c 

INSCRIBED (in (Geometry). An epi- 
thet fbr a figure inscribed in another, so 
that all its angles touch the sides or planes 
of the other figure. 

INSECTA. The fifth class of animals in 
the Linnaean system, comprehending all 
insects except worms, which Linnaeus has 
formed into a distinct class called vermes. 
The insecta are divided into seven orders, 
namely, the coleoptera, lepidoptera, hemip- 
tera, neuroptera, diptera, and aptera. See 

flMTOMOLOOY. 

INSECTS. Small animals that either 
creep or fly, having many feet, and bodies 
c<Hnpo8ed of joints and segments, in some 
cases they have the head distinct from the 
body, as flies, bees, &c. Those that are 
capable of being parted without destroying 
life were also included under tliia head, 
but Linnaeus has classed them under the 
head of vermes, worms. 
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INSIGNIA. Ensigns. 

INSOLUBLE (in Chymistry). An epi- 
tiiet for any body wliich is not to be di»- 
sdved or separated. 

INSOLVENCY (in Law). The state of 
not being able to pay one*s debts. 

INSOLVENT. In a state of insolvency. 

INSOLVENT ACTS. Acts of parlia- 
ment passed for the purpose of releasing 
flrom prison, and sometimes fh>m their 
debts, persons who cannot take the benefit 
of the bankrupt laws. 

INSPECTION (in Law). A mode of 
trial, when the judges decide a point of 
dispute upon the testimony of their own 
senses. 

INSPECTOR. A mUitary officer whose 
duty it is to inspect regiments, &c 

INSPIRATION (in Anatomy). The 
act of breathing or taking in the air by the 
alternate contraction and dilatation of the 
chest 

INSPIRATION (in Theology). The 
conveying certain extraordinary notices 
or motions into the mind ; or, in general, 
any supernatural influence on the human 
mind. 

INSTALLATION. The ceremony of 
installing or putting into any office or dig- 
nity, as placing a dean or prebendary in 
his stall or seat, or a knight into his order. 

INSTALMENT. The payment of a cer- 
tain portion of a gross sum, wliich is to be 
paid at different times, or, as the phrase is, 
by instalments. 

INSTANCE (in CivU Law), The pro- 
secution of a suit. 

INSTANT. The smallest perceptible 
portion of time ; that wherein we perceive 
no succession. 

INSTANTER. InstanUy. 

IN STATU QUO (in Diplomacy). A 
term signifying that condition in which 
tilings were left at a certain period, as 
when belligerent parties agree that their 
mutual relations should be in statu quo, or 
as they were before the commencement of 
a war, and the like. 

INSTINCT. The sagacity or natural 
aptitude of brutes, which supplies the 
place of reason. 

INSTITUTE. Any society instituted or 
established according to certain laws, or 
regulation for the furtherance of some 
particular object, such as colleges, or aca- 
demies, as they are sometimes called. Lite- 
rary Institutes, Mechanics' Institutes, and 
the like. 

INSTITUTES A book so entitled, con- 
taining the elements of the Roman or CtvU 
Law. TUeliw&tut!&%«x«dVNVi«iVDtelRnu 
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books, and contain an abridgment of the 
whole body of the Civil Law. 

INSTITUTION. The patting a clerk 
into poflsession of a spiritnal benefice, pre* 
▼ions to wliich the oath against simony, 
and the oaths of allegiance and sopremacy, 
are to be taken; besides which the party 
most subscribe the thirty-nine articles, the 
articles concerning die king's supremacy, 
and the Book of Common Prayor. 

INSTRUMENT. A tool to do any 
thing with. 

INSTRUMENT (in LawX A deed or 
writing drawn op between two parties, 
and containing several covenants agreed 
between them. 

INSTRUMENT (in Music). Any f^rame, 
8tructare,or contrivance, by wtiich harmo- 
nioas sounds may be produced. 

INSTRUMENTAL (in Music). An epL 
thet for the music of instruments, as dis- 
tinguished from the vocal music, or that 
of the human voice. 

INSULATK Properly, standing alone; 
as, in Architecture, an insulate ccdumn, 
that which stands alone. 

INSULATED (in Chymistry). A term 
for bodies that are supported by electrics 
or nonconductors, so that their communi- 
cation with the earth, by conducting sub- 
stances, is interrupted. 

INSURANCE, or ASSURANCE (in 
Law). A contract w agreement by wtiich 
one or more persons, called insurers or 
assurers, engage, for a certain premium 
paid, to make good the loss of any house, 
ship, or goods, by fire, shipwreck, or other, 
wise. Casualties by fire are protected by 
the annual payment of from 2s, to 7s. Qd. 
for each £.100. The premium on ships 
and merchandise is so much on the voyage, 
as fh>m £,\ to £.5 per cent 

INSURANCE COMPANIES. Com- 
panies of persons who form a ftmd or 
capital, which they dispose of in insuring 
the property of others against casualties by 
fire, &c. 

INSURANCE OFFICE. The place 
where insurance companies conduct their 
business, of wliich there are many in Lon- 
don and. in all the capitals of Europe. 

INTAGLIOS. Precious stones, having 
the heads of great men or inscriptions, &c 
engraven on them, such as are to be seen 
on ancient rings, seals, &c 

INTEGER (in Arithmetic). A whole 
Bomber, as distinguished from a fraction; 
as one pound, one yard, &c. 

INTEGRAL PARTS. Parts which 
Biake np a whole. 
IKiTEGUMBNTS (in Anatomy). TUe 
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coverings of any part of the body, as die 
cuticle, cutis, &c. The oommoo intega- 
ments are the skin, witti the fiat and celln- 
lar membrane adhering to it; alau particular 
membranes, which invest certain parts of 
the body, are called integuments, as die 
tunics or coats of the eye. 

INTEND ANT. A mUitary oflScer, who 
has the inspection and management of 
certain affairs. 

INTENSITY. The state of being affected 
to a high degree ; the power or energy of 
any quality raised to its highest pitch. 

INTERCALATION (in Chronology). 
An inserting or putting in a day in the 
month of February every fonrdi year. 

INTERDICT. A papal censure, prohi- 
biting divine offices to be perfumed within 
any parish or town,*&c; vrhich was pat 
in force in England in the reign of King 
John, and in Ciermany several times at 
different periods. 

INTEREST (in Commerce). Money 
paid for the use or loan of money. Hie 
sum lent is called the principal; die sum 
paid by the borrower, the interest; and 
when the two are incorporated, the interest 
paid upon that is called compound interest, 
or interest upon interest. 

INTEREST (in Arithmetic). A role by 
which the interest of money is computed, 
which is either simple or compound. 

INTERJECTION. An indeclinable part 
of speech, serving to express the emotioos 
of the mind. 

INTERLOCUTORY ORDER (in Law). 
An order which does not decide die cause 
itself,only some intervening matter relating 
to it. 

INTERLOPERS (in Law). Tboae who, 
without legal authority, intercept or hinder 
the trade of a company lawfully established 
to trade in a particular way or part. 

INTERLUDE. An entertainment be- 
tween the acts of a play, for the purpose 
of allowing the performers time to rest, &c. 

INTERPOLATING (among Critics). 
Inserting a spurious passage into the writings 
of some ancient author. 

INTERREGNUM. The vacancy of a 
throne by the death or deposition of a king. 

INTERREX. He who governs while 
there is no king. 

INTERROGATION. A question p«L 

INTERROGATION, or Nors op Im- 
TXRR06ATI0N (in Grammar). A mark that 
(?) put at the end of a question. 

INTERROGATIYES. Woitia used in 
asking a question, as why, wliecefore, 
&c. 

V^YASLQQkTlYE SYSTEM. Anode 
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of teaching by means of question and an- 
swer. 

INTERROGATORIES (in Law). Ques- 
tions in writing demanded of witnesses in 
a cause, particolaiiy in the Court of Chan- 
cery. 

IN TERROREM. By wayof ftighten- 
ing or deterring. 

INTERSECTION (in Mathematics). 
The cutting of one line or plane by another. 

INTERVAL (in Music). The difference 
between two sounds, as respects acute and 
grave. 

INTESTATE. One dying without a wiU. 

INTESTINA (in Zoology). An order 
in the Linnsean system, of the class vermes, 
including earthworms and leeches. 

INTESTINEMOTION(inPhy8iology). 
Hiat motion which takes place in the cor- 
puscles or smallest particles of a body. 

INTESTINES. The convoluted mem- 
braneous tube in the body of animals* In 
the human subject, the intestines are divided 
into large and small, each of which consists 
of three distinct portions. 

INTOLERANCE. The not tolerating 
or allowing of every man's private judg- 
ment in matters of doctrine or discipline. 

INTONATION (in Music). The act of 
sounding the notes in the scale, with the 
voice, or any other given order of musical 
tones. 

INTRANSITIVE VERBS. Verbs that 
express actions, that do not pass over to 
an object, as go, come, &c. 

IN TRANSITU. During the passage 
from one place to another. 

INTRUSION (in Law). A violent or 
unlawful seizing upon lands or tenements. 

INTUITION. The mental view of a 
matter, or the instantaneous act of the mind 
in perceiving the agreement or disagree- 
ment of ideas. 

IN VACU'O, i. e. In empty space, or 
in space comparatively empty. 

INVALID (in MiUtary or Naval Affairs). 
A soldier or sailor wounded or disabled 
in war, and unfit for service. 

INVENTION. Any new mechanical 
contrivance for assisting human labour. 

INVENTORY. A catalogue or Ust of 
goods. 

INVERSION (in Geometry). Thechang. 
ing antecedents into consequents in the 
terms of proportion, and the contrary. 

INUNDATiE (in Botany). One of the 
Linnaean natural order8,consisting of aquatic 
plants, 

INVOCATION (among Poets). An ad- 
dress to their favourite poet. 
INVOICE. A bill or account of goods 
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sent by a merchant to his correspondent 
in a foreign country. 

INVOLUNTARY HOMICIDE (in 
Law). The killing a man by accident^ 
which differs fkom excusable homicide by 
misadventure in this, that the latter hap- 
pens in the performance of a lawful act, 
but the former may be an indifferent or 
a positively unlawful act, which is murder 
or manslaughter according to the nature 
of the case. 

INVOLUTION. The raising any quan- 
tity to a given power by multiplying it 
into itself the required number of times ; 
thus, the cube of 3 is got by multiplying 3, 
the root, into itself twice, as 3x3x3=27. 

JOBBER. One who buys and sells 
cattle for another. 

JOCKEY. A man who rides horses at 
races. 

IODINE. A deadly poison, of a black 
odour and metallic lustre, procured from 
kelp, which resembles chlorine in its odour, 
and power of destroying vegetable colours. 
Iodine is incombustible, but with azote it 
forms a curious detonating powder. 

JOINER. A worker in wood, who fits 
together the several pieces which have been 
prepared for each other. He differs from 
the carpenter inasmuch as he does the finer 
work, that requires more skill. The com- 
pany of joiners was incorporated in 1570. 
^ JOINT (in Anatomy). The place where 
any bone is articulated or joined with 
another. 

JOINT (in Masonry). The separation 
between the stones which is filled with 
mortar. 

JOINT (in Joinery). The parts where 
two pieces of wood join. 

JOINT (in Botany). The knot in the 
stalk of a plant. 

JOINT (among Butchers). The limb 
that is cut from the carcass of an animal. 

JOINT STOCK (in Commerce). A 
stock or fUnd formed by the union of 
several shares from different persons. 

JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. Com- 
mercial associations, having a stock con- 
sisting of many shares: in sach associations 
the shareholders gain or lose according to 
the number of shares which they hold. 

JOINTURE (in Law). A settiement of 
lands and tenements made over by the 
husband to the wife, to be enjoyed after 
his decease. 

JOISTS. Timbers framed into the ginlers 
or sommers of a boilding. 

IONIC ORDER (in Architecture). An 
order so called ftom Ionia in Lesser Asia. 
The body of the pillar is usually ffhi^nnf>Vtfi^ 
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or fVinrowed with twenty-four gattere, and 
its length, with the capital and base, is 
twenty-nine modules, the chapiter being 
chiefly composed of volutes or scrolls. 
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JONQUIL. A plant of the Narcissus 
kind, the flowers of which are either single 
or double, and are much esteemed for their 
sweet scent. 

JOURNAL. Any book in which is kept 
an account of what passes in the day. 

JOURNAL (in Merchants' Accounts). 
A book wherein every thing is posted out 
of the waste-book. 

JOURNAL (among Publishers and 
Booksellers). A periodical work, either 
daily, weekly, or monthly, &c. 

JOURNAL (among Mariners). A book 
wherein is kept an account of the ship's 
way at sea. 

JOURNEY (in Husbandry). A day's 
ploughing. 

JOURNEY (in Coining). Money coined 
within a certain period. 

JOURNEYMAN. One who works by 
the day, the week, or the year, &c. for 
another. 

IPECACUANHA. A medicinal root, 
which comes from America, and was in- 
troduced into Europe in the seventeenth 
eentury, when it was much esteemed for 
the cure of dysenteries, but afterwards fell 

IPSE DIXIT. LiteraUy, He himself 
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said it; a term signifying an (^nioii that 
rests on the word or aath(Mrity of an indi- 
vidual only. 

IPSO FACTO. The very fict. 

IRIDIUM. A metallic sabstance pro- 
cured from platina. 

IRIS (in Anatomy). A striped, varie- 
gated circle, next to the pupil of the eye. 

IRIS (in Botany). The flower de Incc 
or flag-flower, &c.; a plant vrith a bulbom 
root, which bears a beautiful blue flower. 
There are many species of it, as the com- 
mon yellow or water iris, the flag iris, tbc 
dwarf iris, &c 

IRIS (among Opticians). Hie change- 
able colours which appear in the g^asaa 
of telescopes, &c 

IRON. One of the most nsefbl and 
abundant metals, which was one of the 
first metals that was known and woriced. 
This metal is easily oxidized, bat is infu- 
sible except by an intense heat; it is, how- 
ever, malleable at a less degree of heat, 
and several pieces may be united into one 
mass by a process called welding. Iron is 
the only metal that is snsceptiUe of mag- 
netic attraction. Pure iron is very rardy 
to be found; the principal varieties of iron 
are the cast or pig iron, or that which is im- 
mediately extracted from the ore ; wrou^^t 
iron, that which has gone through the pro- 
cess of melting in a furnace; and sted, 
that which has been heated in charcoal, 
and hardened by its combination with 
carbon. 

IRON. The name of several tools made 
of iron, particularly that which serves, 
when heated, to smooth linen after it has 
been washed. 

IRONMONGER. A dealer in iron. 
The company of ironmongers were incor- 
porated in 1462. 

IRON MOULDS. Spots in linen, left 
after ironing fh>m stains of ink. 

IRONMOULDS (among Miners). YeV 
low lumps of iron or stone found in dialk- 
pits. 

IRRATIONAL (in Mathematics). Aa 
epithet applied to surd quantities. 

ISINGLASS. A gelatinons matter, 
formed of the dried sounds of cod and 
other fish. It is the principal ingredient 
in the blancmanger of the co<du, and ii 
also used medicinally. 

ISIS (in the Mythology of the Egypdam). 
The wife and sister of Osiris. 

ISLAND. A country surrounded on all 
sides with water, as Great Britain, ire- 
land, &c 

ISLAND CRYSTAL. A transptratf 
vtone ot ^« ta\vk% of spar, a piece «f 
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which laid npon a book, erery letter seen 
throDgh it will appear double. It waa 
originally found in Iceland, whence itwaa 
caUed Iceland or Island Crystal, and is to 
be met with in France and other parts of 
Europe. 

ISOCHRONAL or ISOCHRONOUS 
VIBRATIONS. Yibrations of a pendulum 
performed in the same space of time. 

ISOPEREMETRICAL FIGURES. Fi- 
gures having equal perimeters or circum- 
ferences. 

ISOSCELES TRIANGLE. A triangle 
having two sides or legs equal to each 
other. 

ISSUE (in Law). 1. The children be- 
gotten between a man and his wife. 3. The 
profits arising fh>m lands, tenements, fines, 
&c 3. The point of matter at issue between 
contending parties in a suit, when a thing 
is affirmed on the one side, and denied on 
the other. Imucs may be either on matters 
of fact or matters of law. 

ISSUE (in Medicine). An artificial 
aperture, giving vent to noxious humours 
in tlie body. 

ISSUES (in MUitary Affairs). Certain 
snms of money given into the hands of 
agents for the payment of the army. 

ISSUES (in Fortification). Outlets in a 
town. 

ISTHMIAN GAMES. Games formerly 
celebrated by the Greelcs at the Isthmus 
of Corinth every three, four, or five years. 

ISTHMUS. A liule neclc of land joining 
a peninsula to a continent, as the Istlmius 
of Corinth, &c 

ITALIC. A Icind of letter uised in print- 
ing, by way of distinction from the Roman, 
aj in this word, Ituly, 

ITCH. A cutaneous disease, supposed to 
be caused by an insect of the acarus tribe 
called the itchmite. This small insect, which 
is white, with reddish legs, is found in the 
small pellucid vessides of the hands and 
joints infected with the itcb. 

ITEM. Also ; a word used to denote an 
article added to an account. 

ITINERANT. Going from place to 
place. 

ITINERANT JUSTICES, or JusriCES 
IN Eyre. Justices sent into divers counties, 
to hear and determine causes. 

ITINERARY. A book pointing out the 
roads and distances of places, for the use 
of travellers. 

JUBILEE. Every fiftieth year, cele- 
brated as a festival among the Jews, in 
commemoration of their deliverance out 
of Egypt. At this festival, which was a 
season of joy, bondservants were set Aree. 
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JUBILEE (in the Romish Church). A 
solemnity insUtnted a. u. 1300, by Pope 
BonlAce, to be observed every hundredth 
year, or every twenty-fifth year, as en. 
joined by Pope Sixtus IV. for the per- 
formance of several ceremonies in order to 
obtain pardons, remissions from sins, in- 
dulgences, &c. The jubilee lasts a whde 
year, and as it brings in great stores of 
wealth to the popes, it has been called the 
Golden Year. 

JUDAISM. The rites, customs, and 
doctrines of the Jews. 

JUDGE (in Law). A chief magistrate 
appointed to administer justice in civil 
and criminal causes. In England there 
are commonly said to be twelve judges, 
namely, the Lord Chief JusUce of the 
King's Bench; the Lord Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas; the Lord Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer; the three Puisne or 
inferior Judges of the two first courts; and 
the Puisne Barons of the latter court. The 
Chief Justices are installed or placed on 
the bench by the Lord Chancellor, and the 
Puisne Judges by the Lord Chancellor 
and the Chief Justices. 

JUDGE MARTIAL, or Jddok Advo- 
CATS, or Advocate General. The supreme 
judge in courts martial. 

JUDGMENT (in Law). The sentence 
of the court pronounced by the judge on 
the matter in the record, either in cases of 
default, where the defendant puts in no 
plea; or of confession, when the defendant 
acknowledges the action; or npon demurrer, 
where the defendant pleads a bad plea in 
bar ; or upon a nonsuit or retraxit, where 
the plaintiff withdraws or abandons the 
prosecution. Judgments are either inter- 
locutory, that is, given in the middle of a 
cause on some intermediate point, or final, 
so as to put an end to the action. 

JUDICIAL (in Law). An epithet for 
what appertains to a coun, as judicial 
decisions, &c. 

JUGULARES (in Icthyology). An oitler 
of fishes in the Linnaean system, including 
those tliat have the ventral fins placed be- 
fore the pectoral, as the cod, the whiting, 
the haddock, &c. 

JUGULAR VEINS. Veins running from 
the head down the sides or the neck. 

JULIAN PERIOD (in Chronology). 
A period of 7980 consecutive years, pro- 
duced by the multiplication of the three 
cycles of the sun, moon, and indiction into 
one another. It was so called because it 
consists of Julian years. 

JULIAN YEAR. A space of time con- 
sisting of 36S day« and « h«rax%) n^-J^kf 
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KEEPER (In Law). An oncer of dif- 
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Touch, an officer of the Mint, Ac. 
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reipnid lo the vardi of Ibe lock. 

KEY (in GuniKry). IIk Breloeki aad 
iptingUxha of guitcarriagea. 

KEY (in Carpemrj), Hic lax bcud 

KEY (in Jtaic). A name fbr Ike pkta 
of wood or Iw7 ia aD organ or haip^ 
chnid, which ire Mrnclc by ihe <biger ta 



KEYS (Id Naked Floorii 

timber mnitd In between er 
KEYS (to Joinety). Piece 



of an arch, particolarly Ihe Uat or a 
' )ue placed 00 the tcip of Ibe arch or 
KIDNAPPING (in Law). The ft 



KIDNEYS. Glandi ibaped like aUd. 
Dey-bean, which Kparate the nrine ftw 
■le blood. There are two kidDeya,cae <• 

KILDERKIN. A liqald mrmnwe r<m- 
jDlng eighteen galluna. 

KILN. A fnniace in which chalk ii 
■mt fitt making lime; abo ■ place whor 



KILN-DRYING. Till 

taking mall- 
KIND (to Ian]. In t 



BUaHuy AJUn.mH 



KINDRED (IB L>*). Ptnou 
■une blood or iacaa. 

KING. Tlie aoTweijn mler of b 
Tho Uw ucribn to Ih€ king of BagUdd, 
in hU poJJtkal cajucMy, ItnmorttLlEy, rm 
the kiki|- Derot di«; and on bis imtfe 
which 1« cill»] hig demise, bLa regHl dignir^ 
!■ vededr wlIbODi any LDtemgDBm or inter 
Til, It once Id lii) hdr. 

KING AT ARMS (In HenMryjL An 
officer at anna. Hut Las tJie preemLneJhct 
orer the reit, and It oUierwlK callad Gur- 

KINGDOH (in Law). Any nranlr) 
Boverned by a king. 
KINGDOM (in Nalaral HlMory^ 

■niniBl, Ibe miDcrai, and the vciaabk 
kingdomg in Ibe liDnao lyttem. 
KING-FISH, A European fiili 

KING-FISHER. A bird that ta 
KING-PIECE, or KiNC-Posf (in Cjr- 



KITE. A pliything imoni KbDolbsTi, 
OHuiiliit^oraBliglitwoadetj frame covered 
with paper, tai cDiwancled n u to rl» 
in tlieslr. By the help of 




■ooM part, alt plcai which concern lli 
king'! cruwn and •lignity. 
KING'S BENCH PRISON. A pri>r,i 



KNAPSACK A leatliero big in which 

KNEE Tint part whtcfa Joint the kg 
and Ihlgh togelber. 

KNEE-PAN. Alitlie round bone plK«t 
in tlie IDre part oT the knee. 

KNEES(inN>ialArchitecnie). Piecn 




KNinmG. Ttac V 
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without a loom, by the help of a needle ; 
also the act of tying together certain quan- 
tities of yarn, and then warping them into 
hanks to be tarred. 

KNOT (among Mariners). Any large 
knob formed on the extremity of a rope ; 
also the division of the log line, answering 
to half a minute, as a mile does to an 
hour. 

KNOT (in Ornithology). Afeo.biitl,the 
flesh of which is very delicious. 

KNOUT. A Russian punishment, which 
consists in barbarous scourging, slitting ihe 
nostrils, and maimings of different kinds. 

KORAN. The book of the Mahometan 



LAC 

doctrine, containing the revelations of their 
pretended prophet. 

KOUMISS. A fermented liquor made 
by the Tartars, of mare's milk. Something 
similar is prepared in the Orkney and 
Shetland Ides. 

KREMLIN. The palace at Moscow, 
standing in a central and elevated part of 
the city, which suffered but little in the 
conflagration that followed the entry of 
the French in 1812. It was built in the 
fifteenth century. 

KT. An abbreviation for Knight. 

K. T. An abbreviation for Knight of 
the Thistle. 



L. 



L, the eleventh letter in the alphabet, 
denoting, as a numeral, 50, and with a 
line over it thus, L* 50,000 ; as an abbre- 
viation, it stands for libra, pound, and 
liber, book. 

LA (in Music). The syllable by which 
Guido denoted the last sound of each 
hexachord. 

LABEL (among Mechanics). A thin 
brass ruler, with sights, commonly used 
with a circumfereutor, to take heights. 

LABEL (in Heraldry). A figiure sup- 
posed to represent ribands, which in coats 
of arms distinguish the eldest son of a 
family. 




LABEL (in Law). A slip fastened to 
deeds or writings, or any paper joined by 
way of addition to a will. 

LABIAL LETTERS. Letters requiring 
the use of the lips in pronunciation. 

LABORATORY. A chyroist's workshop; 
also a workhouse where fireworkers and 
bombardiers prepare their stores. 

LABOURER. One who does day 
labour. 

LABYRINTH. A maze, or place ftUl 
of intricate windmgs. The labyrinth of 
Egypt, built by Psammiticus on the banks 
of the river Nile, contained, within the 
compass of one continued wall, one thou- 
sand houses and twelve royal palaces, all 
covered with marble ; it had only one en- 
trance, but innumerable turnings and wind- 
iog8, ao that those who were in could not 



labyrinth was reckoned one of the seven 
wonders of the world. 

LAC. A substance well known in Europe 
under the different names of stick-lac, shell- 
lac, and seed-lac. Stick-lac is the lac in its 
natural state; seed-lac is the stick-lac sepa- 
rated from the twigs ; shell-lac is that which 
has undergone the process of being purified. 
Lac was for some time supposed to be a 
gum, but improperly so, because it is in- 
flammable, and not soluble in water. It 
is the product of the coccus lacca, which 
deposits its eggs on the branches of a tree 
in Thibet, and elsewhere in India, where 
lac is fashioned into rings, beads, and other 
trinkets. Sealing wax, varnishes, and lake 
for painters, are made flrom it, and it is 
also much used as a dye. 

LACCIC ACID (in Chymistry). An acid 
procured from gumlac, the component 
parts of which are supposed to be carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen. 

LACE (in Commerce). A vrork. com- 
posed of many threads of gold, silver, or 
silk interwoven, and worked by means of 
spindles on a pillow, according to the 
pattern designed. 

LACHRYMAL An appellation given 
to several parts of the eye, finom their 
serving to secrete or convey away the 
tears, as the lachrymal ducts, the lachiymal 
gland, the lachrymalia puncta, &c 

LACING (among Mariners). The rope 
or line used to confine the heads of sails to 
their yards. 

LACK (in Commerce). The number of 
100,000 rupees in India. 

LACKER, or LACQUER. A sort of 
NamVdi a.'^vUed to tin, brass, or other 



Aid tbeir WMy out without t guide. Tbi&\ me\a&a. TVk<&\»vSA (]Jl\v3s!«\ak %. vteioa 



LAM- LAN 

ice or Hediu In I LAUB. The young of ibce]! vtiile u 




' LAITY. The people, 
frODI Uw cler^. 

lAH-E (4d Geognpti}). A 
WBIert jn ta ipUwl pUce of 
■nd doplh. u Ibe Like of Gi 

I^KB <tii Painling). A 
colonr, between carmine lod vermilkiiL 
ll is formed by precipiuiioii From 

e>nb or meuUlc oiide. PrectplUlei 



LAMA (in Theoloey), " 
LiHi or THi»r. Hie pr 
priesi of ihe coonuj, who 



LADDER, Scum (in FottlButi™). 


tbu «^t Of a lamp mined wiih gnm water. 


A (WTtlcnlar klod of ladder made of ropet 


LAMPERS. A diKaK in the palate of 


or flat tuveo,withwIiieK the men tale 






LAMPREY. A tort of Gib wlucli ad' 




here! firmly lo rockl aD.1 other bodiei by 




Ihe inntidi. It is in shape like an eel, and 


bUok ipoti. 


a> sUppcry. Lampteyi are eXeeraed u a 


LADYS SLIPPER. A pUot .hieh 




pom wUd, the Sower al whidi ii Hime- 


of Marri, April, and May. 


thingintheih.peo<.lhoe. 




LADY'S SMOCK. A plMil th.t gr«.> 








le>Ye> Bceeedod by narrow pod^ wWeh, 


LANCERS (in Military Affaira), A 


when ripe, roU op and ca« tSfth tlieir 


body of men in Foland amed with long 




l^ncrt und monnted on iwitt battel. 






where deer harOoiir by da«. 


uji.d id bleedins, opening ^nnwul^ &t 




LAND (in Geography). One main ii- 


,.j,.«i^.„S«.-. 





LAND FORCES (In HiUtary Affain). 
W^ps employed only on latjd. 

LANDGRAVE. Hie gorenior of » dla. 
-id in Germany. 

LANDING. Gain; oi laml oat of ■ 

LANDING (in Ardilleemre). The Bnl 



LANDLORD (In 
LANDMAN. One 
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LANDMARK (in Hasbandry). A boun- 
dary set between the lands of different 
persons. 

LANDMARK (among Mariners). Any 
monntain or other object which may serve 
to make tlie land distinguishable at tea. 
'■ LANDSCAPE (in Painting). Apktare 
reprcaeadng any part of a eountrj, with 
tiie varioQs objects of fields, trees, hedges, 
houses, &c. 

LAND TAX (in Law). A tax imposed 
on lands and tenements, in lieu of the 
feudal services required of those who held 
of the king by knights service. 

LANGUAGE. Human speech in gene- 
ral, or an assemblage of articulate sounds 
forming words and signs for the expression 
of the thoughts of the mind. 

LANGUAGE, History of. That all 
men at first spoke one language we know 
on the authority of Scripture, and that 
that language must have been the Hebrew, 
the Holy Language, as it is called by the 
Jews, in which God was pleased to reveal 
his word to man, is clearly deducible frmn 
Scripture. In giving the names (^ Adam 
and many of his posterity, the inspired 
penman expressly declares them to be of 
Hebrew origin, for of Adam he says that 
he was expressly so called fh)m the He- 
brew Adam, earth, because he was made 
out of the dust of the earth, and in a 
similar manner he explains the names of 
Cain, Abel, Abram, Isaac, Jacob, and 
others. When God thought proper to con- 
found the tongues of men, be reserved the 
Hebrew tongue for liis chosen people, who, 
in that tongue, were to keep and hand 
down his oracles to future ages. 

Judging from the deviations which the 
earliest languages underwent, it does not 
appear that any new language was formed 
in the conftision of tongues at the tower of 
Babel, nor in fact that any odier change 
took place than what was needful to an- 
swer the divine purpose of causing the 
dispersion of mankind. The Chaldeans 
or Babylonians being one of the first people 
formed after the flood, we find that their 
language, which has be^i handed down to 
ns unchanged, differs the least of any iVom 
the Hebrew. The Syriac, which was 
spoken by the Canaanites, was in its 
primitive state so nearly allied to the 
Hebrew that Abraham understood their 
speech ; and although the Syriac which is 
now extant, and which was spoken by the 
inhabitants of ancient Syria, underwent 
many changes by the intercourse of differ- 
ent people, yet it still retains many vestiges 
cfita origin. In the time of Jowpb, the 
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language of the Egyptians, vduch is stitt 
extant onder the name of Gi^ptic, was as 
different that the lamdites reqoired an 
interpreter in order to be ondetstood, btt 
notwithstanding they retained in tlicir 
letters and in many of their words maifcs 
of their affinity to the Heln^w. lUs great 
diversity in the language of the Egyptians^ 
the descendants of Ham, within so short a 
period after the flood, is not sorprisiog 
when we consider the peculiar t^har^^w 
of this people for invention and device. 

The Arabian is another language which 
from the antiquity of the people was 
probably formed at or very soon after the 
confusion of tongues. It is also very dif- 
ferent from all the other tongues then 
existing, and surpassed them all in the 
number of its letters and the harmony and 
richness of its expression, but still it carries 
with it innumerable marks of its affiniQr 
to the Hebrew. The .^^opian was in 
all probability a dialect of the Egyptian, 
at least in the names of its letters it is 
very similar to that language; but Lodolf 
observes that it bears a great affinity to the 
Hebrew and the Syriac, and a still greater 
to the Arabic, from which he supposes it 
to be derived. In fact, he maintains that 
competent knowledge of the Hebrew, or 
any other of the oriental languages, will 
enable a person to understand very much 
of the Ethiopic, there being several Hebrew 
roots and significations of Hebrew words 
in ^is language which are not to be found 
in any other. 

As the Phoenicians, the descendants of 
the Canaanites, inhabited the maritime 
parts of the land of Canaan it is not sur- 
prising that their language should be sup- 
posed to have been nearly the same as the 
Hebrew. Some vestiges of this affinity 
are to be found in the proper names of tlie 
Carthaginians, their descendants, who spoke 
a dialect of the Phcenician called the Punic 
language : this latter language is also said 
to have had a tincture of the Clialdee and 
Syriac, wliich mi^ be easily accounted 
for by the intercourse which these two 
trading nations held with all other people. 
A writer in modem times has also shown 
that the Maltese contains a number of 
Punic words, Arom which it is justly in- 
ferred that Malta was once in the 
sion of the Carthaginians. 

The Persian, as it is now handed dowa 
to us, is confessedly postericH-to the Arabic, 
to which it is nearly allied both ia its 
primitive letters and whole constnctioB, 
but it has been shown by writers dwt the 
Pax\]^ttn& ov Persians were ScytUani wks 
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mingled vrifh the Elemites or original in- 
habitants of Persia, and gave to the Persian 
language that Celtic tinctore which brings 
it nearer in accordance with the nortliem 
language of Europe. In the language of 
India and Armenia there are strong marks 
of reaemUance to the Pcfraian; but as to 



the Chinese it was probably one of the 
earliest tongues formed after the flood, as 
it bears few or no marks of affinity to any 
but the Hebrew. 

In jproof of what has been advanced on 
the oriental languages the following alphar 
bets are given:— 



HEBRKW AND 


8YKIAC. 


COPTIC. 


STHIOPIC. 


ARABIC 


ABMSB 


CHAI.DBB. 












Aleph 


Olaf 


Alpha 


Alf 


Elif 


Ail 


Beth 


Beth 


Bida or Bila 


Bet 


Be 


Bien 


Ghimel 


Gomal 


Gamma 


GemI 


Gain 


Gim 


Dhaleth 


Doiath 


Dalda 


Dant 


Dal 


Da 


He 


He 


Ei 


Haut 


Dsal 


Jetsch 


Van 


Waw 


Se 


Waw 


He 


Sa 


Zain 


Zain 


Zido 


Zai 


Waw 


E 


Cheth 


Hheth 


Hida 


Hharm 


Gim 


Jeth 


Teth 


Teth 


ThUa 


TaU 


Hha 


Thue 


Jod 


Yud 


Jauda 


Jamen 


Ta 


Je 


Chaph 


Cof 


Kappa 


Caf 


Ye 


J 


Lamed 


Lomad 


Lauda 


Lawi 


Caf 


Luim 


Mem 


Mim 


Mi 


Mai 


Lam 


Chhe 


Nun 


Nnn 


Ni 


Nahas 


Mem 


Dza 


Sameeh 


Samectfa 


Exi 


Saat 


Nun 


Kien 


Gnain 


E 





Ain 


Sad 


Hue 


Phe 


Pe 


Pi 


Af 


Ain 


Dua 


Tsadi 


Sode 


Ro 


Tzadai 


Fe 


Ghat 


Koph 


Kof 


Shna 


Kof 


Kaf 


Tee 


Resh 


Rish 


Tain 


Rees 


Ke 


Mien 


Schin 


Shin 


Upsilob 


Saut 


Sin 


Hi 


Thau 


Tarn 


Phi 


Tawi 


Shin 


Nue 






Chi 




Te 


Sche 






V 






Ue 






Shet 






Tsche 






Pei 






Pe 






Kher 






Dscbe 






Hon 






Rra 






Jaujn 






Se 






Sbima 






Wiev 






Dhei 






Tuim 






Epsi 






Re 

Tsue 

Hium 

Ppiur 

Khe 

Fe 

0. 



As the abovementioned languages were 
spoken by the most ancient people, it is 
not surprising to find that they retained so 
many marks of their origin, but it is 
worthy of observation that those languages 
which sprong out of them underwent 
greater changes in their external form, so 
as to give them an air of originality wtiich 
does not in reality belong to them. Thus 
it is that the Greek, from the inventive 
genius of the people, acquired a peculiar 
structure and a richness of expression 
which made it pass for a primitive tongue, 



wheta in truth it is as mach a derivative 
language as those which have since been 
formed. That it was indebted to the 
Egyptian for the names of its letters will 
be obvious to any one who should com. 
pare the Greek alphabet with the Coptic, 
given above ; and antiquarians have made 
it clear that the roots of the Greek are to 
be traced eitlier to the Egyptian, the 
Phoenician, or the Pelasgiau, wliich w<s 
spoken by the Pelasgi, a Celtic people, 
who first took possession of Greece, or the 
Isles of Elisha as it is called in Scriyture. 
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It has also been clearly shown that this 
Pelagian had a common original with 
the Irish and Welsh, the primitive lan- 
guages of Ireland and Britain, which were 
peopled by two kindred tribes, the de- 
scendants of Magog and Gomer, the sons 
of Japhet, who at a very early period pro- 
ceeded fh)m Scythia to Europe, and laid 
the foundation of aU the modern European 
languages. Those people which inliabited 
the countries of Europe, except Greece, 
were afterwards called by the Greeks 
Keltae or Gallatee, and by the Romans 
Celti or Galli, Celts or Gauls. 

The Latin was not formed ontil a 
colony of the Pelasgi or Greeks intruded 
themselves upon the Umbri or Gomerii, 
the aborigines of Italy, and so far prevailed 
over their language that they modelled the 
mixtiu% of the two upon the plan of the 
Greek in the formation of cases, moods, 
and tenses, to which were afterwards added 
many words of Egyptian or Phoenician 
extraction, from the intercourse which 
took place between the Romans, Cartha- 
ginians, and Egyptians. As to the Ger- 
man, Danish, Swedish, and other northern 
languages, they all bear evident marks of 
their afTiiiity not only to each other, but to 
that of the Latin, with which they had a 
common Celtic original. At the same time 
their ancestors before their second irrup- 
tion into Europe under the name of Goths, 
Vandals, Huns, &c. had introduced such 
changes in the pronunciation and letters 
of their several languages as gave them an 
appearance of originality and peculiarity. 
Besides, it appears that the Hungarian, 
Sclavonic, Dalmatian, and Russian assumed 
a Greek character by a mixture of the 
Greek and its several dialects. 

The French retains many vestiges of its 
Celtic original, but in consequence of the 
Roman conquest the additions of the Latin 
prevailed, to all which the people gave it 
a peculiarity both in its pronunciation, 
orthography, and structure. The same 
remark applies to the Spanish, which also 
underwent some additional changes fh>m 



the incursions of the Moon, who ingrafted 
upon it many words of Arabian and PIkE' 
nician origin. The Italian is obTioosIy a 
dialect of the Latin, modified by and 
assimilated to the French and Spanish, 
doubtless during the period when France, 
Spain, and Italy were governed by tiie 
emperors of the west 

The English, the last formed language 
in the world, is also remarkable for being 
compounded of a greater diversity of lan- 
guages than any other. The grotuid woric 
of the English is the Saxon, but there is 
not a language in Europe which has not 
contributed more or less to its formation. 
Many words were retained or borrowed 
by the Saxons from the language of the 
original natives, namely, the Welsh, which, 
as before observed, was one of the ancient 
Celtic dialects, of the same origin as the 
Saxon itself, but existed long prior to it 
On the invasion and settlement of the 
Danes some changes as well as additi<»is 
were made in the language, which under- 
went still greater changes at the Norman 
conquest, by the admission of Norman as 
well as French words, and the modelling 
of the language itself into a form more 
neariy allied to the French. Fixnn this 
source are derived a vast number of the 
Latin words and some few words of Greek 
origin, but the most nnmerons additions 
from these resources have since been made 
by the English themselves, who have alto 
gradually given it a distinct form and pro- 
nunciation that entitle it as much to the 
name of (xiginal as any oi the other 
European languages that are of more an- 
cient date. To this diversity in the origin 
of the English, and its aptitude to natn- 
ralize every foreign term, it is indebted 
for a variety and richness of expressioa 
which is not equalled by any other lan- 
guage in the world. 

The following list of the names of the 
ten first numbers among the Eoropean 
nati<His, taken from Parson*s Ronalns of 
Japhet, will suffice to show the affinity of 
the languages abovementioned. 



IRISH. 


WELSH. 


GRKEK. 


LATIN. 


n-AUAN. 


SPANISH. 


mnici 


I. Aon 


Un 


ETf 


Unus 


Uno 


Uno 


Ua 


2. Do 


Duy 


ACm 


Duo 


Due 


Doe 


De«x 


3.Tri 


Tri 


Tfitg 


Tres 


Tre 


Tres 


IVms 


4. Ceathair 


Pedwar 


Tio-o-ajif 


Qnatuor 


Quatro 


Quatro 


Qaatrr 


5. Cuig 


Pymp 


nirrt 


Quinqne 


Cinque 


Cineo 


Cinq 


6. She 


Chuech 


•£l 


Sex 


Sei 


Seys 


Six 


7. Sheagd 


Saith 


»E«-Ta 


Septem 


Sette 


Siete 


Sept 


8. Ocht 


Uith 


»0«Ti 


Octo 


Otto 


Ocfao 


Hah 


P. Nyi 


Naw 


E»v«a 


Novem 


Nove 


Nuere 


Ncaf 


10. Ddc 


Deg 


^&M 


D^oecEL 


Died 


Dies 


Dix 



LAR 



LAT 



21T 



GBRllA^. VUltJH. 


SWEDISH 


. DANISfi 


[. SAXON. ENGLISH. 


POLISH. 


RUSSIAN. 


HDNOARUN 


1. Ein Een 


Kn 


Een 


JEaefSn One 


Jeden 


Yedna 


Egi 


2. Zwei Twee 


Twa 


Toe 


Twa,twy Two 


Dwa 


Twa 


Ketto 


3. Drei Dm 


Tre 


Tre 


Drie Three 


Trizi 


Tree 


Hanim 


4. Vier Vier 


Fyra 


Fire 


Feower Four 


Gzterzti 


Shatirz 


Negy 


5. Fiinf Vyf 


Faem 


Fern 


Fife Five 


Diecz 


Pet 


Et 


6. Seehs Zes 


Sex 


Sex 


Six Six 


Szesez 


Chest 


Hat 


7. Sieben Zeven 


Sju 


Syv 


Seofen Seven 


Sieden 


Set 


Het 


8. Acht Acht 


Aotta 


Otte 


Eaht Eight 


Ism 


Wossim 


Niolez 


9. Nean Negheo 


Nio 


Nie 


Negen Nine 


Dziewree Devit 


Kilenez 


10. Zehen Tien 


Tio 


Tie 


Tyn,tien Ten 


Dzesziec 


Disset 


Tiz 



LANNER. A sort of hawk, formerly 
much esteemed in falconry. It is next to 
the buzzard in size. 

LANTHORN FLY. A remarkable in- 
• sect of South America, that emits an 
extraordinary light from the hoUow of its 
head. 

LANYARDS (among Mariners). Short 
pieces of rope fastened to several parts of 
a ship. 

LAPIDARY (in Commerce). One who 
t)olishes and engraves stones. 

LAPIS INFERNALIS. A sort of 
caustic composition. 

LAPIS LAZULI (in Painting). A 
stone of an azure or blue colour, of which 
the paint caUed ultramarine is made. It 
is a copper ore, very compact and hard, 
and is found in lumps of a beautiful blue 
colour, richly variegated with clouds of 
white and veins of shining gold colour. 

LAPSE (in Law). An omission on the 
part of the patron to present to a benefice 
within six months after it is vacant, upon 
whicJi default the ordinary has a right to 
collate to the said benefice. 

LAPSED LEGACY. Fallen or lost by 
a lapse, as where the legatee dies before 
the testator, &c. 

LARBOARD. A sea term for the left 
hand side of a 8hip, when looking towards 
the stem or head. 

LARCENY. The felonious and fraudu- 
lent taking away the personal goods of 
another, which is petty larceny if the thing 
be of the value of twelve pence or under, 
and grand larceny if above that value. 

LARCH. A lofty tree of the pine kind, 
bearing leaves like those of the pine, and 
a sort of mushroom for the fruit. The gum 
of this tree is called Venice turpentine. 
The leaves fall off iu winter. The timber, 
which is remarkably durable, is used in 
building ships. 

LARDER. The room where meat is 
kept and salted. 

LARES. The domestic or household 
gods among the Romans, placed in some 



private part of the house, which the family 
honoured as their protector. 

LARGE (in Music). The greatest mea- 
sure of musical quantities; one large con- 
taining two longs. 

LARGK A sea phrase for the wind 
when it crosses the line of a ship's course 
in a favourable direction. 

LARGESS (in Husbandry). A gift to 
the labourers in the harvest season. 

LARGO (in Music). A slow move- 
ment 

LARK. A well known singing bird, the 
most remarkable species of which is the 
skylark, that sings so beautifully as it is 
soaring in the air. 

LARKSPUR. A plant culUvated in 
gardens, the flower of which consists of 
many dissimilar petals or leaves, some of 
which end in a tail or spur. 

LARVA. The grub or caterpilla state 
of this insect, so called by Linnaeus, but by 
others the eruca or caterpillar. 

LARUM. A sort of clock that makes a 
noise or alarm at a certain hour. 

LARYNX (in Anatomy). The top of the 
windpipe, below the root of the tongue. 

LAST. A measure or weight, as a last 
of corn, &c. equal to ten quarters, and a 
last of cod fish, &c. equal to from twelve 
to twenty-four barrels. 

LATH (in Carpentry). A k)ng, thin, 
piece of wood, nailed to the rafters of a 
wall or roof to receive the plaster or 
covering. Laths are distinguished accord- 
ing to the wood of which they are made 
into hearts of oak, sap laths, and deal 
laths. 

UlTHE (in Turnery). The engine used 
in turning wood, &c. 

LATIN. The language spoken by the 
ancient Romans, or the inhabitants of 
Latlum, from which it derives its name. 

LATITAT. A writ used in personal 
actions, where the party is to be arrested 
in any other county than Middlesex. 

LATITUDE (in Geography). The dis- 
tance of a place from the equator, which 
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is either ■orthera or southern, according 
as tiie place is north or south. The lati- 
tude cannot exceed 90 degrees, the distance 
of die equator Arom the north or south 
pde. 

LATTEN. Iron plates tinned over, of 
which tea canisters are made. 

LAVA. The mineral substance wtiich 
flows flrom Mount Etna, Vesuvius, and 
other volcanoes, is of a grayidi colour, 
light, moderately hard, and brittle, and 
easily frangible : it generally attracts the 
magnetic needle, and is easily ftisible into 
compact glass. 

LAUDANUM. A soporifictinctnre, con- 
taining the finer and purer parts of opium, 
drawn in water and spirits of wine and 
then reduced to its due consistence. 

LAVENDER. A plant with a shrubby 
stem, much branched with numerous hoary 
leaves. The flowers are produced in ter- 
minating spikes ^om the young ^oots on 
loiig peduncles. The leaves, stalk, and 
flower yield a fragrant perfume, and A-om 
the latter are prepared an essential oil, a 
simple spirit, and a compound tincture. 

LAUNCE-FISH, or Sand Launce. A 
sea fish which buries itself on the recess 
of the tide a foot deep in the sand. It is 
generally used for baits. 

LAUNCH. A particular kind of boat 
used in underrunningthe cables of diffierent 
ships that are fastene<l across each other. 

LAUNCHING. Putting a ship out of 
dock and conveying her into the water. 

LAUNDRESS. One whose business it 
is to wash and get up linen. 

LAUREATE, or Pokt Laureate. A 
title given to the king's poet. 

LAUREL. An evergreen tree, having 
broad, thick, shining leaves. The flower 
consists of five petals or leaved, which ex- 
pand in the form of a rose. 
LAURISTINUS. The wUd bay tree. 
LAW. In its most extensive sense, the 
rule of conduct prescribed by the supreme 
power of a state. The laws of England 
comprehend the Common Law and the 
Statute Law, together with certain por- 
tions of the Civil Law and the Canon Law. 
LAWN. A plain or level space covered 
with grass, in a pleasure ground. 

LAY (in Ecclesiastical Law). An epithet 
for whatever belongs to the people at large, 
in distinction from those who are in holy 
orders. 

LAY (with Poets). A kind of ancient 
poetry, consisting of short verses. 

LAY (in Husbandry). Ground that lies 
MJow or antilled. 



LEA 

LAY BROTHERS. In tbe Romidi 
church, such as performed the aecolar and 
servile offices in a convent. 

LAY CORPORATION. A lay ksmA- 
ture of bishops, Std 

LAYER (in Horticulture). A young 
sprout bent down and covered with mould 
for raising ft'esh plants. 

LAYER (among fishermen). Adiannel 
or bed in a creek, n^iere small oysters are 
thrown for breeding. 

LAY FEE. Lands held in fee of a lay 
lord, as distinguished from those lands 
whidi belong to the church. 

LAY IMPROPRLATION. The impro- 
priating or employing the revenues of the 
church to the use of a layman. 

LAYMAN (in Ecclesiastical Law). One 
who has not taken^lioly orders. 

LAYMAN (in Painting). A statue of 
wood, whose joints are so made tiiat it 
may be put into any posture. 

LAZARETTO. An hospital for lazars or 
leprous persons. 
LAZULL See Lapis. 
LAZULITE. A mineral of the sllidoas 
order, of which lapis lazuli is the prindpal 
species. Its* principal constitnents are 
silica, alumines, carbonate of lime, sal* 
phate of lime, oxide of iron, &c. 

LEACH (among Miners). A tenn soni- 
fying hard work. 

LEAD (in Mineralogy). A bluish white 
metal, very soft and flexible, and eaaly 
beaten into thin plates by the 
In a strong heat it boils and emits 1 
and if during that time it is exposed Id the 
air, its oxidation proceeds very rapidly. 
It is very brittle at the time of coBgria- 
tion. Most of the acids attack lead,h«tit 
unites with most of the metals, particiiiaify 
tin, which in union vrith lead forms Ike 
solder used by plumbers. Tbe 
of lead, which is a powder, is better 1 
by the name of white lead ; the red oxiie 
of lead is otherwise called red lead. 

LEAD, or Sounding Lead. A sea lem 
for an internment which is used todisoonr 
the depth of water at sea. 

LEAF (in Botany). A membraBaoeoas 
and sometimes succulent part of a fbatt 
which arises ftom the stem. Leaipes appear 
to assist the process of vegetation by eon- 
municating the air to tiie whole of the 
plant, which on that account Is fooad to 
be exceedingly tender oi its lesves, ni 
to suffier much flrom any roa^ treatneal 
which they may receive. 

LEAF. A term applied to other objects 
resembling a leaf in shape or make, as the 
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leaf of a book; also leaf gold or tllv&r, 
gold or silver beatm into plates of exceed, 
ing thinness. 

LEAGUE (in Geography). A measare 
of lengthy containing a certain number of 
geographical paces, according to the usage 
«or computation of different countries. A 
league at sea, where it is mostly used by 
us, is equal to three miles, or three diou* 
sand geometrical paces: the league in 
France contains three thousand five hun* 
dred paces. The Dutch or German league 
four geographical miles. Seventeen Spa- 
nish leagues are equal to a degree, or sixty- 
nine and a half statute miles. 

LEAGUE (in Politics). A treaty of 
alliance between different states or parties. 
LEAK. Any hole or chink in a vessel 
which admits the water, particularly ap- 
plied to a ship at sea. 

LEAKAGE (in Commerce). An allow- 
ance made to merchants for the leaking or 
running of vessels. 

LEAP (in Commerce). A measure equal 
to half a bnsheL 

LEAP YEAR (in Chronology). Any 
year in which a day is added more tham 
ordinary. 

LEASE (in Law). A conveyance of 
lands, generally in consideration of rent 
or other annual recompense, for term of 
years, for life, or at vrill, provided it be 
for a shorter term than tlie lessor has in 
the premises. 

LEASH (among Sportsmen). The num- 
ber of three applied to partridges or other 
game which are killed. 

LEASING. The same as gleaning, or 
picking up the ears of corn after the field 
ia cleared. 

LEATHER. The skin or hide of a beast 
tanned and dressed. 

LEATHER. DRESSER. One who 
dresses leather. 

LEATHER^ELLER. One who deals 
in leather. The company of leather^ellers 
-was incorporated in 13^ 

LEAYEN. A piece of sour dough put to 
ferment a mass of bread. 

LECTURER (in Ecclesiastical Law). A 
minister who preaches in the afternoon, 
and is usually paid by the people. 

LEDGE (in Geography). A long ridge 
of rocks near the surface of the sea. 

LEDGER. The chief book used in mer- 
chants accounts, wherein every man's par- 
ticular account is kept; and also all the 
goods bon^t and sold are distinctly placed 
each by themselves, as debtor on the left 
hand page, and creditor on the right 
hand. 
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LEE. A sea term for that part which 
the wind blows upon, or that is opposite 
to the wind, as the lee shore. 

LEECH. A well known insect that lives 
in the water, and is commonly used in 
bleeding. The two principal species are 
the medicinal leech, which is employed to 
draw blood where the lancet is less safe; 
and the horse leech, which is larger, and 
applied to horses for the same porpose. 

LEECHES. A sea term for the edges 
of a sail. 

LEEK. A potherb having long cylindri- 
cal and coated roots. It has something of 
the flavour of the onion. 

LEES. The dregs of wine. 

LEET. A little court within a manor, 
having a criminal jurisdiction. 

LEG (in Anatomy). A lunb, and that 
part of the animal body which serves for 
walking. 

LEG (among Artificers). Whatever 
serves for the support of a thing, as the 
leg of a stool, &c 

LEG (in Mathematics). The two sides 
of a triangle are called the legs. 

LEG. A sea term for ropes put through 
the bolt ropes of the main and foresail. 

LEGACY (in Law). A bequest or gift 
by testament of any personal effects; the 
person bequeathing is called the testator, 
and he to whom it is bequeadied the 
legatee. 

LEGATE. A cardinal or bishop sent by 
the pope as his ambassador to sovereign 
princes. 

LEGEND. A book used in the ancient 
Roman churches, containing the lessons 
that were to be read ; also a chronicle or 
register of the lives of saints. 

LEGEND (among Antiquarians). The 
inscription on the edge of a medal or 
coin. 

LEGERDEMAIN, or Slight op Hand. 
Tricks which, from the dexterity of the 
performer, are made to deceive the ob- 
server. 

LEGION (in the Roman army). A 
body of 6000 foot and 300 horse, or less. 

LEGUMEN. All manner of pulse. 

LEGUMEN (in Botany). That species 
of seed vessel vulgarly termed a pod, as 
the seed vessel of the pea, vetch, lupine, 
&c. 

LEMMA* A proposition in mathematics, 
which serves to prepare the way for the 
demonstration of some tlieorem. 

LEMONADE. A drink made of water, 
lemons, and sugar. 

LEMON TREE A variety of the citron 
tree, which grows In the south of Enxvy^^ 





LEPIDOPTERA. An orda M inwu 

in the LiniuuD lyuem, wliidi ban ihtt 
nlngi imbricilcd nilh xaln, m Uw bu- 



Kwu diwue, ippeufug In diy, wite, 
:hln, Kirfy Kibt. 

LEPUS (in AMnmumy). The Hut, 4 
GODMelLiitiDD ia llie Kwihern heiniubtrt. 
LE ROY LE VEtlT.L e. TIk kins ■ilb 
. The (nrm uf woDJi by wkkb te U>( 
rigoieei ba uHDl to th« bilU tbit btfc 
1 Ihe l"o liuiiKi, inn wUch Ikqr 
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LETTER (in Frinttng). The lypt « 
LETTEK (In Commem). Any wiitiiil 
LETTER OF ADVICE. A lens VI 



LEV 

vising or giving him notice of what bills 
he has drawn upon him. 

LETTER OF ATTORNEY (in Law). 
A writing whereby a person constitutes 
another to do a lawfid act in tils stead, as 
to receive debts, &c. 

LETTER OF CREIHT (among Mer- 
chants). A writing by one merchant to 
another, desiring liim to credit the beai*er 
with a certain sam of money. 

LEFtER OF MARQUE. An extraor- 
dinary commission, granted ander the 
king's seal, to merchants or others in the 
time of war, to make reprisals on the 
enemy. 

LETTUCE A garden herb much used 
as a salad. 

LEUCTTE A stone of the gamvt kind. 

LEVEE. A company of the nobility, 
gentry, &c who assemble to pay their 
respects to the king. It consists of gentle- 
men only, by which it is distinguished 
from a drawing room, where ladies as well 
as gentlemen attend. 

LEVEL. An instrument used to make 
a line parallel to the horizon. The plumb 
level is that which shows the horizontal 
line by means of another line perpendicu- 
lar to that described by a plummet or 
pendulum, which instrument consists of 
two legs or branches, joined together at 
right angles, whereof that which carries 
the thread and plummet is about a foot 
and a half long, the thread is hung towards 
the top of the branch. A telescope is 
placed on the horizontal branch of the in- 
strument, having a hair placed horizontally 
across the focus of the object glass, which 
determines the point of the leveL The 
telescope is fastened by a ball and socket. 
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LEVELLING. The ait of finding a line 
parallel to the horizon at one or more 
stations, in order to determine the height 
of one place in respect to another. The 



subjoined figure shows the manner of find* 
ing the difference of the level of a placf, 
where thei-e is a leyel line and two sights 
level with each other, whereby the per- 
pendicular distance between the surface of 
the ground and any point in the level line 
may be discovered. The art of levelling 
is particularly applied to the laying out 
grounds even, regulating descents, drain- 
ing morasses, conducting water, &c 




LEVELLING (in Fortification). The 
reducing an uneven surface to that of a 
plane, so that the works may be of a cor- 
responding height and figure. 

LEVER. One of the six powers, which 
may consist of any instrument, as a straight 
bar of iron or wood, as A B, supported 
upon a fulcrum or prop, C, having a 
weight, W, at one end, a power, P, at the 
other. Then A C and B C are the. arms 
of the lever. Of this kind are balances, 
scales, pincers, &c. 

AC B 




LEVERET. A young hare, 

LEVIGATION. The mechanical pro- 
cess of grinding the parts of bodies to a 
fine paste, by rubbing the flat face of a 
stone called a muller upon another stone 
called the table or slab. 

LEVITE. One of the tribe of Levi, or 
belonging to the priestly office. 

LEXICOGRAPHY. The art of writing 
dictionaries. 

LEYDEN PHIAL, or Leyd&n Jar. 
So called from M. Yankleigh, of Ley den, 
who first observed its properties. A glass 
jar, having the outside and the inside 
coated with tin foil, and a brass wire, the 
upper part of which terminates in a ball 
of the same metal, and the lower part 
in a chain that communicates with the in- 
side. This jar admits of being charged &u 
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LIBERAL ARTS. Sndi as ue fit foi 
l^entJemea uid Bcboian. 
LIBERTY (Jo Lai). A. privilege bj 

bejhmd the imliadry sutdecL 

LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE. Th. 
Ubertj of IoIIdvLiie any profenioD ofrelj 
glOD which one pl^iisest without qpy cod 

LIBERTY (in the Manege). A void 

give place lo Ihe toDgoe of a hoj4e. 

LIBRA (In AatroaomyX AcDiutclUlliHi 
■Dd one of Ibe t>Felve tlgni of (he zaiiic, 
inarlie<l [hut (^). 

LIBRARIAN. One wlio hai charge ol 
a llbrll)'. , 

Dew library Hpoken of ia history waa duLI 



■ library of 34)0,01)0 volamet; but the II 
brary of Aleaandria, fonueil by Ptolemj 
Pbiiadclphoi, cQutaiuFiJ 700,01)0. AmDn§ 
Ibe libraries of the iDDdtnu, that of [hi 
Bodleian, al Oxdird, holds the fltil rank. 

LIBRATION (in MechaUci). The 
fwlnginf modon of ■ paiduluni. 

LIBRATION OF THE MOON (lb 
AalrenoDiy). An apparent Inegulariiy in 



LICENCE (In Idw). Apommrai- 

Ihorlty given to a persoB lo do Bome Kt 

Ihit li not nnlawful. 
LICHENS. A kind of plant, oUwrwiit 

called liverwort, which ii of the Dalaral 
healgc 
LIEUTENANT (in Law). One ■ko 
pplle> the place of (ddUkt, u tbc Ind 
•nlcaani of Ireland, nho is ■ Tlceray,i>r 
e lord lieutenant of a coonty, Ac 
LIEUTENANT (in Miliury ud Natal 

Affdin). Tbe otHcci nent in rank uat 

the IJenteaant-geBeral, the ofi- 
jo the general, who in bank 
I one of the wii^Bj In a maKh a 



LIFE ANNuniBS. AnantlpaynBiti 
LIFE BOAT. A pardcnUr hjiid ef bnl 




«nlhe[orniet,whirh«ervetom«5tV« 
lejunctare, particularly of tlic bone*. 
LIOATURB(in SoigFry). Tb«diipBiB( 




LIH 

LIGHT (in PiinUi^). That put gf ■ 
piKx wUch ii UlDmluid. 
UGHT (in Arctaltecture). U^u ire Ihe 
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LIME. A rnil like ■ leinan, Ibe Jgloe 
if which ii I ttnag icEiL 
LIMB (ia Ulnerelofy). An urthy tok 



LIGHTER. A luge venel I 

UGHTBRAGE. Hiney f 

LIGUTBBMAN. One who 

LIGHTHOUSK Alowuorlonybiiild- 
iBg (HI the KUDut, hnio; I light in It, 
for the gnidiiice of nuillKIt U oitbt. Il 
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LIMIT (In Uubenulki). i 



^vlng > greil llEbl th 



which HHDCIime 
LIGNVH VIT^ 




preKribed by tistute, wllhin which an 
■ciioo molt be bronght 
LIMNING. The an or paitiltii[ in water 

LINCH PIN, or LIHS PIN. An iron 

LINE (Id Geomelry}. A qmnaty ei- 
tended In tenglb only. Unei ire either 

LINE (in ForUfiuUDii). Whatever ii 

LINE (in HUltary Aff^ln). RepUr 

volunteers, 4c. 
UNE, ur > Ship or the Lini (in Navdl 

to be drawn ap in the line or hatUe. 
LINE (in Geography). Another name 

UNE OFb'aTTLK TbediipoitUonof 

LINEN. Akiiul orctnthmadeDrflii. 
LING. AiortDreodtiih. 
LINN.'EAN SYSTEM. A lyilem or 
nalaial hlfitoTy, n called frnm Uunsai, 

a deKripiEoo of th^r getwrk aiHl apecific 
UNNEF. A amall dngiiii bii^, oT the 

LINSEED. The Kcd oThenp <r Su, 

rrom which an oil [g eitraeled. 
LINT. Linen Kraped Inta ■ Bft.woitlf 

LINTEL. The npptr pan gr ■ door or 

LION. The Serceil and nohtm of lU 
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in coat! LITUOU 



LIQUIDS (in ChyDiitDr). FloMi wW. 



LIQUORICE. A ilifBb, the nut 

LIST. A roll or catalogue or iuin». 
LIST, CiTii, (Id Uw). niE whole o 
the king'! revenH. 
LIST (taoBg Marinrn). An iudimllDi 



LIST, ur LI3TBLL (in ArcUlecnrT 
A ADfeU bud or iqDaiv mouhlmE, Hrv[D 
to CI4W1I largvr awnhlin^ 

LISTS. A place eucloKd with nil 



LITANV. A ^Dtnl toiiplicaliaii or 
ptaycr nng or uidinebnrch«>,eip«lally 
that in Ihr Book of Cuoimon PraypT- 

UTERARY PROPERTY. Hie right 



LITHICACID. An Kid eitncled from 

LITUOGRAPHIC. An cpilbcl (Or »hat 
pcrtaini to Hignrbj^ op Hone, at Litho. 
pa|]falc iiDpif BiioDi, daofle which are taken 
«■ paper from Mgravingi on «OIK. 

UTHOGRAPHY. The an o( mtfint 



LITUOHARGE. As earth or the daj 
nd, nbilrh ia known by the name of 
Lltr'9 earth and potler^a clay. 
UTMOTOHY (In Surgery). The ope- 

LITMUS (in Chymiltry). A anbtUnw 
, a lest of Ihe preacnce of an add or u 

di alkallet nalore it to iU anlnral colwr 

LITURGY. A «1 form o( prayer, or t 

amanitli the Muo, and in the EngliA 
.nith tbe Common Prayer. 
LIVEB (in Anatomy). A v«t laige 
KDi of • nil cotoor, tiluted in tbe r^ 
liypocbondrinm, and diiided inio Iwo 



LIVERY, or LiYBBY OF SuiiN (in 

fnemenU, or other eotporeat thuigL 
LIVERYMEN. A certald number « 

icbcompinyinlbeclly. Oalofibiaboly 
re choHU (he eomipon coaacil, iberif» 

ley alone faaie the privilege ol 



LIVERY STABLES. Pnblic n 
LIVH.B. A money of iGconnI (WlIKTiy 

LIXIVIUM. A lye made of ariM. 

lilZAJU). Ad eilemive tribe of Mdmab. 
laraedby linnrajBOadertfae gennalaccM^ 
omprebeDding Ibe crocodile, baaiUAfda- 
neleon, and Aalamander. The Uxard, pn- 
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LOAH, Of LOME. It 



LOAN. In general, ii 




LOCAL CO LOURS (Id PaiDling]. Such 
9 are luluraJ and jrroper fcir each par- 

LOCAL PROBLEM (In Milhemaliu}, 



:ks, &c The principle on which all 
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dnced by means of the wards of the key 
80 artfully contrived as to preclude the 
access of all other instnunents besides the 
key to the bolt As these contrivances 
have not, however, been alwa3r8 an effec- 
tual bar, Mr. Bramah has constructed a 
lock on such a principle that the office 
which in other locks is performed by the 
extreme point of the key is here assigned 
to a lever, which cannot approach the bolt 
until every part of the lock has undergone 
a change of position. 

LOCK, or Weir (in Inland Navigation). 
A name for all works of wood or stone 
which are made to confine or raise the 
water of a river or canal. In artificial 
navigations the lock consists of two gates, 
the upper one called the sluice gate, and 
the under one the flood gate. 

LOCK (among Gunsmiths). That part 
of a musket by which fire is produced for 
the discharge of the piece. , 

LOCKED JAW. A spasmodic affec- 
tion, which prevents the motion of the 
jaws. 

LOCKER (among Mariners). A box or 
chest in which things are stowed. 

LOCKET. A little lock of a gold chain ; 
also a spring or catch to fasten a neck- 
lace. 

LOCK-UP-HOUSE. A place where 
persons arrested for debt are inunediately 
taken to by the sheriff's officers, before 
they are conducted to prison. 

LOCOMOTIVEFACULTY. The'power 
possessed by animals of changing their 
place, or moving troia one place to ano- 
ther. 

LOCUM TENENS. A deputy, or one 
acting in the place of another. 

LOCUS GEOMETRICUS. A Une by 
which a local or indeterminate problem 
is solved. 

LOCUST. A voracious insect, like the 
grasshopper, which in some parts, particu- 
larly in Africa, fall like a cloud upon the 
country, and lay waste all before them. 
They are no less terrible dead than alive, 
for their pntrified carcasses cause a pesti- 
lence where they happen to alight. 
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LODE (ammig Minns). See Loia 

LODEWORKS. One of tlie woiks be- 
longing to the tin mines in ComwaU. 

LODOE. A cottage at a park gate. 

LODGEMENT (in Fortification). A 
work raised by way of riidter for tlue be- 
siegers ; also a place <rf defence raised by 
the besiegers, when in an attack diey have 
gained possession of a post 

LOG (in Husbandry). A piece of wood 
attached to a chain, for the oottinemeDt 
of cattle. 

LOG (among Mariners). A flat piece of 
wood, with lead at one end and a line at 
the other, for measuring the rate of a ship's 
sailing. 

LOGARITHMS. Numbers so contrived 
and adapted to other numbers, that tiie 
sums and differences of the former dull 
correspond to and show the products aad 
quotients of the latter, or more properiy a 
series of numbers in arithmetical progres- 
sion answering to another series in geo- 
metrical progression, thus, 
0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c Indices or Logarithms 
1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, &c. Geomet. Progression. 
Or, 

0, I, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. Indices or Logs. 

1, 3, 9, 27, 81, 243, &c Geomet. Prog. 
Or, 

0, 1, 2, 3, 4, &cIndicesorLDg. 
1, 10, 100, 1000, 10,000, &c Geom. Prog. 
Where it is evident that the same asmben 
in arithmetical progression^ which are the 
logaridmis or indices, serve equally ftiraay 
geometrical series, consequendy there aay 
be an endless variety of systons of loga- 
rithms to the same common nimiben, by 
only changing the second term, S» 3, 19, 
&c of the geometrical series. If any two 
indices be added together their sum will 
be equal to the product of the two Hum 
in geometrical progression with whi<ji those 
indices correspond, dins, % and S added 
together are equal to 5, and the munbers 
4 and 8 corresponding with tiiose indices 
being multiplied together are eqaal to ti, 
which is the number answering to the 
index 5. So if any index be sabtfMled 
from another, the difference will be the 
index of that number, which Is equal to 
the quotient of the two terms to vhicfa 
those indices belong, thns the index 
6 — 4=2, then 64 divided by IB, tiietenu 
corresponding to these two indices leaves 
the quotient 4, which answers to the index 
2. Logarithms being the exponents of 
ratios are on that account called iadices, 
thus the logarithm 2 is the exponent or 
index of the several numbers in the gro- 
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metrical leries ov«v wfaich it stands, as ^\ 
or the square of % equal to 4 in the first 
series, 3^ or square of 3, that is 9, in the 
second series, and 10^ or the square of 10, 
that is 100, in the third series ; so likewise 
3 is the index or exponent for the cnbe 
nunbers 8, ST, 1000, dec over which it 
stands. 

LOG-BOARD. A table on which an 
accoont of the ship's way is marked. 

LO&BOOK. The book in which the 
account of the log is transcribed. 

LOGIC. The art which teaches the right 
use of reason, and treats of the several 
operations ot the mind whidi are em- 
ployed in argumentation or reasoning. 

LOG LINE. The line fastened to the 
log, which is divided into certain spaces 
fifty feet in length, by knots or pieces of 
knotted twine, nnreeved between the 
strands of the line, which show, by means 
of a half-minute glass, how many of these 
•paces or knots are run out in half a 
minute, and as the distance of the knots 
bears the same proportion to a mile that 
half a minute does to an hour, whatever 
number of kuots the sliip runs in half a 
minute, the same number of miles she runs 
in an hour. 

LOGOGRAPHY. A method of printing 
ia which the types form whole words in- 
stead of letters. By this method the me- 
mory of die compositor is less burdened, 
and the bnaness proceeds with more expe^ 
dltion and less liability to err. It is also 
said that tlie logographic method is not 
more expensive than the common method. 

LOGWOOD. A sort of wood used by 
dyers, called also Campeche wood, be- 
cause it was originally brought from Cam- 
pechy, in New Spain. Logwood is very 
dense and firm in its texture, exceedingly 
heavy, so as to unk into water, of a deep 
red colour, and admits of a fine polidi. 
It 3rjdds its colour both to spirituous and 
watery menstrua, but alcohol extracts it 
more readily than water. Acids turn its 
dye to a yellow, alkalies deepen its colour, 
aad give it a purple or violet hue. 

LOMENTAC£i£(in Botany). The name 
of the thirty-third natural order in Lin- 
naras's Fragments, consisting of plants 
many of which furnish beautiful dyes, and 
the pericarpium of which is always a pod 
coataining seeds that are carinaceous, or 
roeally, like those of the bean, as the cassia, 
the wild senna, logwood, mimosa, or the 
sensitive plant, &c 

LONDON PRIDE. A plant bearing a 
small flower. 
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LONG (in Music). A note equal to two 
breves. 

LONG BOAT (among Mariners). The 
strongest and longest boat belonging to a 
vessel of war. 

LONG BOW. An ancient bow that was 
once much used. 

LONGIMETRT. The measuring of 
lengths or distances, both accessible and 
inaccessible. 

LONGITUDE (in Astronomy). An arc 
of the ecliptic intercepted between the 
beginning of Aries and the point of the 
ecliptic cut by the circle of longitude be- 
longing to any star. 

LONGITUDE (in Geography). The ex- 
tent of the earth from east to west. 

LONGITUDE OF A PLACE. An arc 
of the equator intercepted between some 
given point called the first meridian and 
the meridian passing through the proposed 
place. Tills may be either east or west, 
according as it is reckoned on the east or 
west side of the first meridian. 

LOOF. A sea term for the after part of 
a ship's bow. 

LOOKINGGLASS. A plain gUss 
mirror, which being impervious to the 
light, reflects the images of things placed 
before it. 

LOOM (among Weavers). A firame by 
which the process of weaving is per- 
formed. 

LOOM. A sea term for a ship which 
when seen at distance appears big. 

LOOP (in Gunnery). A small iron ring 
in the barrel of a gun. 

LOOP (in the Iron Works). A part of 
a sow or block of cast iron, broken or 
melted off from the rest. 

LOOP. A sea term for the noose in a 
rope. 

LOOPHOLES (among Mariners). Holes 
in the coamings of the hatches of a ship 
for firing muskets through. 

LOOPHOLES (in FortificaUon). Little 
holes in the walls of a castle or fortifica- 
tion, through which arrows were dis- 
charged. 

LORD (in Law). Any peer of the 
realm; also a title of honour sometimes 
given to persons by virtue of their office, 
as the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Ctiief 
Justice, the Lord Mayor. 

LORD OF A MANOR. A person that 
had a fee, and consequently the homage of 
the tenants within his manor, and also the 
privilege of holding a court baron. Lords 
of the manor still retain some of the old 
manorial rights. 
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of his family, -which latter was called terra 
■ dominicalis, or demesne. Some part was 
left oncaltivated, which was called the 
lord's waste. 

MANSION (in Law). The lord of the 
manor's chief dwelling hoose within his 

MANSLAUGHTER (in Law). The 
killing a man by misadventure without 
malice prepense. 

MANTELETS (in Fortification). Akmd 
of moveable parapets used in a siege. 

MANTIS. A sort of insects, of which 
there are numerous species, distinguished 
by the difference and singularity of their 
shape. The chief species in Europe is the 
camel cricket, or praying mantis, so called 
because when sitting it holds up its two 
fore legs as if in the attitude of prayer. 
This is a rapacious insect, that attacks 
other insects with great fierceness. 

MANUAL. Pertaining to the hand, as 
manual operation, an operation performed 
by the hand. 

MANUAL, Sign (in Law). The signing 
of a deed or writing under hand and seal. 

MANUAL (in Literature). Any book 
small enough to be carried in the hand, 
which contains a compendium of science. 

MANUFACTURE. Any commodity 
made by the hand, or an}' thing formed 
from the raw materials or natural pro- 
ductions of a country, as cloths from wool, 
and cotton or silk goods from the cotton 
and silk, &c. 

MANUFACTURER. One who employs 
his capital in manufacturing goods. 

MANUMISSION (in Law). The act of 
enfranchising or setting a slave or bond- 
man free. 

MANURE. Whatever serves to enrich 
the ground and fit it for husbandry pur- 
poses, as dung, loam, soap ashes, &c. 

MANUSCRIPT, abbreviated MS. or in 
. the plural MSS. A book or copy written 
with the hand, in opposition to a printed 
copy. 

MAP. A plane figure representing the 
surface of the earth, or any part thereof, 
together with the several divisions of land 
and water, and the several countries, towns, 
and the like. It in called a universal map 
when it represents the whole surface of 
the earth, or the two hemispheres, and a 
particular map when it only represents 
particular regions or countries. A map is 
properly a representation of land, as dis- 
tinguished from a chart, which only repre- 
sents the sea or seacoast. 

MAPLE (in Botany). A tree of which 
there are numerous species, classed by 
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linnsns under the scientific name acer. 
The auer sacharinnm, or sugar maple, in 
North America, is one of the most remark- 
able species, from which, by tapping the 
trees early in the spring, the Americans 
procure a vast quantity of sugar, a tree 
of an ordinary size yielding in a good 
season from twenty to thirty gallons of 
sap. 

MARBLE. A sort of fossils composed 
chiefly of lime, moderately hard, ferment- 
ing with and soluble in acid menstrum, 
and calcining in a slight fire : as marbles 
admit of a fine polish, they are used much 
as ornaments in building. Marble is found 
in most of the mountainous parts of En- 
rope. Derbyshire abounds in this article, 
as also the Isle of Anglesea, where there 
is a beautiful marble called Verde de Cor- 
sica, because it is found likewise in Cor- 
sica and in some parts of Italy. 

MARBLING. The painting any thing 
with veins and clouds, so as to represent 
marble. 

MARCH (in Chronology). The third 
month in the year, which was formerly 
the first month. 

MARCH (in MUitary Affairs). The 
movement of a body of troops from one 
place to another; or the stepping of a 
soldier according to a certain form. 

MARCH (in Music). Any piece adapted 
to a soldier's march. 

MARCHES. Borders or confines, par- 
ticularly the boundaries between England 
and Wales. 

MARIGOLD. A plant cultivated in 
gardens, wliich bears a radiated, discous 
flower. 

MARINE. A general name for the navy 
of a kingdom or state, comprehending also 
all that relates to naval affairs, as the build- 
ing, rigging, arming, equipping, navigating, 
and employing ships, either for merchan- 
dise or war. 

MARINE. Belonging to the sea, as 
marine stores, &c. ; also the name of a 
body of soldiers raised for the sea service. 

MARINE REMAINS. The sheUsof sea 
fishes and parts of crustaceous and other 
sea animals found in digging down great 
depths into the earth, particularly on the 
tops of mountains, which, as they prove 
that these places were once covered with 
water, are considered as vestiges and 
striking evidences of the general deluge. 

MARINER. One accustomed to a sea 
Ufe. 

MARINES. Soldierswho serve on board 
a ship, and trained to fight either by sea 
or on land. 
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low, that bailds under the eaves of honses, 
bat not in chimneys. 

MARTIAL LAW. The law that has to 
do only witii soldiers and seamen where 
the king's army is on foot This law differs 
from the common law, in as mach as it 
depends upon the pleasure of the king. 
In cases of riots and rebellions. Martial 
Law is sometimes proclaimed when the 
civil power is not strong enough to pre- 
serve the peace. 

MARTINGALE (in the Manege). A 
thong of leather fastened at one end of the 
girts under the belly of the horse. 

MARTIN6ALK A sea term for a rope 
extending from the jib boom to the end 
of the bumkin. 

MASCULINE GENDER. The gender 
of nouns that denote the male sex. 

MASH. Bran scalded in hot water and 
given to a horse or cow, &c. 

MASHES OF A NET. Holes formed 
by the strings of a net. 

BiASHING. The mixing the malt and 
hot water together in brewing. 

MASK. A covering for the face. 

MASONRY. The art of hewing, cutting, 
or squaring stones, and fitting them for the 
use of buildings ; also of joining them to- 
gether with mortar. 

MASONS, or Workers in Stone. 
Were incorporated about the year 1419. 

MASONS, Frsb, or Accbftkd Masons. 
A fraternity of great antiquity, so called 
probably because the first founders of that 
society were persons of that profession. 
They are bound by an oath of secrecy not 
to reveal any thing that passes within the 
society, and the members throughout the 
whole world are known to each other by 
eertain secret signs. 

MASORITES. The rabbles who, under 
Eadras the scribe, are supposed to have 
purged the Hebrew Bible of the errors 
that crept into it during the Babylonish 
captivity. They divided the canonical 
books into twenty-two, and these twenty- 
two books into chapters, and the chapters 
into verses. 

MASQUE (in Architecture). Gertam 
pieces of sculpture representing hideous 
forms, which serve to fill up vacant spaces. 

MASQUERADE. An exhibidon in 
which persons, having masks or vizards, 
meet together and represent difierent clia- 
racters. 

MASS (in Ecclesiastical Affairs). The 
ritual or service of the Romish church; 
when the prayers are simply rehearsed, 
without singing, it is called Low Mass: 
bat when the prayers are sung by choris- 
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ters, and the service is perfoimed by a 
deacon and snbdeaoon, it is called Hi^ 
or Grand Mass. 

MASSES (in Painthig). The parts of a 
picture .containing great lights and shadows. 

MASSICOT. A yellow oxide of lead. 

MASS-PRIEST. The name for priests 
who are kept in chantries or at particular 
altars, to say so many masses for the souls 
of the deceased. 

MAST. The upright beam or post on 
the deck of a vessel, to which the yards, 
sails, &c are fixed. The mainmast is the 
largest mast in the ship ; the foremast is 
the next in size, standing near the stem of 
the ship ; the mizenmast, the smallest of the 
three, stands between the mainmast and 
the stem. 

MASTER (in Law). The name of seve- 
ral officers who preside in their several 
departments, as Master of the Assay, Mas- 
ter of the Ceremonies, Master of the King's 
Household, &c. 

MASTER OF THE FACULTIES. An 
officer under the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who grants licenses and dispensa- 
tions. 

MASTER OF THE HORSE. A great 
officer of the crown, who orders all matters 
relating to the king's stables. 

MASTER OF THE ORDNANCE. A 
great officer who has ctiarge of all the 
kings ordnance and stores. 

MASTER OF THE ROLLS. The chief 
assistant of the lord chancellor and lord 
keeper. He has the keeping of all the 
rolls and grants, &c. 

MASTER OF A SHIP. An officer in 
a king's ship who inspects the provisions, 
stores, &c. 

MASTER AT ARMS. In a king's ship, 
he who has charge of the small arms, and 
exercises the petty officers, &c. 

MASTER OF ARTS. The second de- 
gree taken up at Cambridge and Oxford, 
to which candidates are not admitted until 
they are passed seven years standing. In 
the foreign and Scotch universities this is 
the first degree. 

MASTERS IN CHANCERY. Assist- 
ants to the Lord Chancellor, of which 
there are twelve ordinary masters, who 
sit in court every day during term, taking 
affid«^its and acknowledgments of deeds, 
See, To them are referred all interlocutory 
orders and computing damages, &c. There 
are also Masters Extraordinary appointed 
to act in every county beyond ten miles 
distant frmn London. 

MASTICATORY. A medicine that re- 
quires to be chewed, to promote the saliva. 
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A. D. 

100 >Sexta9 Frontinns, an engineer. 

Ptolemy, an Egyptian astronomer 
and geographer, author of the Al- 
magiftt. 
Hypsicles, a Greek mathematician. 
200 Diophantus, a Greek algebraist. 
300 JamblichuH, a Syrian philosopher. 
Pappus, a Greek commentator on 

Apollonius, &c. 
Theon, a Greek commentator on 
Ptolemy, &c 
400 Hypatia, daughter of Thecm, a com- 
mentator on Diophantus. 
Produs, a Greek commentator on 

Euclid. 
Diodes, a Gteek geometrician, dis- 
coverer of the cissoid. 
SerenuB, a Greek geometrician. 
^500 Marinus, a geometrician of Naples. 
Arithemins, an architect 
Eutocius, a Greek geometrician. 
Isodorus, an architect. 
COO The Venerable Bede, an English monk 

and philosopher. 
700 Almansor the Victorious, an astrono- 
mer. 
Hero the Younger, a Greek geome- 
trician. 
800 Al Maimon the Caliph, anastronomer. 
AI Raschid, a Persian astronomer. 
Alfragan, an Arabian astronomer. 
Albategni, an Arabian astronomer. 
900 Pope Silvester II. a mathematician. 
lUOO Ibn lonis, an Arabian astix>nomer. 
Geber Ben Alpha, an Arabian com- 
mentator on Ptolemy's Almagest 
1100 Alhazen, an Arabian optician and 

astronomer. 
1200 Leonard de Pisa, an Italian, and the 
first European algebraist. 
Nassir Eddin, a Persian astronomer. 
Alphonsus, king of Castile, an astro- 
nomer, and author of the Alphon- 
sine tables. 
John Halifax, or Sacrobosco, an 

English mathematician. 
Jordanus Nemorarius, an arithmeti- 
cian. 
Roger Bacon,an English philosopher. 
Campanns, an astronomer. 
Vitellio, an optician. 
1 300 Albano, an Italian mathematician. 
Ascoli, an Italian mathematician. 
John of Saxony, an astronomer. 
1400 Bianchini, an Italian astronomer. 
MoschopuJus, a modem Greek arith- 
metician. 
Purbach, an astronomer. 
Regiomontanns, or Mnller, an astro- 
oomer of Vienna. 



k. D. 

1400 Cardinal Cusa, an astronomer. 

Henry, son of John king of Portugal, 
the inventor of charts. 

Ulug Beg, a Persian astronomer. 

Lucas de Burgo, or Paccioli, a Crer- 
man algebraist. 

Bernard, an Italian astronomer. 

Dominic Novera, an Italian astrono- 
mer. 
1500 Copernicus, a German astronomer, 
and the reviver of the solar system. 

Peter Apian, or Appian, a Crerman 
astronomer. 

Cardan, an Italian algebraist 

Commandine, an Italian commenta- 
tor on Euclid and other ancient 
mathematidans. 

Ferreus, an Italian mathematician. 

Maurolycus, an Italian mathemati- 
cian. 

Nonius, a Portuguese mathematidan. 

Sturmius, a German arithmetician. 

Tartaglia, an Italian algebraist 

Vieta, a French algebraist 

Ferrari, an Italian algebraist 

Stevinus, a Flemish mathematidan. 

Mercator, a German geographer. 

Ramus, a French nuthematidan. 

Recorde, an English algebraist 

Stifelius, a German algebraist 

Ubaldi Guido, an Italian mathema- 
tician. 

Tycho Brahe, a Danish astronomer. 

Lord Bacon, an English philosopher. 

Galileo, an Italian philosopher. 

Bombelli, an Italian algebraist. 

Castelli, an Italian mathematician. 

Clavius, a German geometrician. 

Jiiggeif an English philosopher. 
1600 Briggs,an English arithmetician, the 
inventor of logarithms. 

Des Cartes, a French geometridan 
and algebraist, discovered the equa- 
tion of curve lines. 

Kepler, a German astronomer, ex- 
plained the laws of celestial mo- 
tion. 

Napier, a Scotch arithmetician, im- 
proved the system of logarithms. ' 

Torricelli, an Italian philosopher and 
discoverer of the barometer. 

Bayer, a German astronomer. 

Gassendi, a French astronomer. 

Longomontanus, a Danish matfaema- 
tidan. 

Harriot, an Eng^idi algebraist 

Horrox, an English astrmiainer. 

Kircher, a German philosopher. 

Oughtred, an English geometrician 
and arithmetidan. 
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A. D. 

1600 PiNTta BaptisU, the inventor of the 
camera obscura. 

CavaleriuB, a Milanese algebraist. 

Brouncker, an Irish nuthematician. 

Fennat, a French aritlunetician, wrote 
on the theory of numbers. 

Pascal, a French philosopher, intro- 
duced the doctrine of chances. 

Wallis, an English mathematician, 
first treated on the aritlmietic of 
infinite quantities. 

Bulialdus, a French astronomer. 

Deschales, a French ge<nnetrician. 

Girard, a French algebraist. 

J. and D. Gregory, a Scotch family 
ofmathematicians,thefirstofwhom 
invented a telescope, &c the second 
edited Euclid. 

Hevelius, a Prussian astronomer. 

Horrebow, a Danish astronomer. 

Mersenne, a French geometrician. 

HiceioU, an Italian astronomer, geo- 
metrician, and civonologist. 

Roberval, a French geometrician. 

Tacquet, a French mathematician. 

Seth Ward, an English geometrician 
and arithmetician. 

Jcim de Witt, a Dutch mathema- 
tician. 

James Bernoulli, a Swiss mathema- 
tician. 

Barrow, an English mathematician. 

Hoolce, an English philosopher, made 
many discoveries in mechanics. 

Huygens, a geometrician, diallist, 
and horologist, discovered the evo- 
lute of curves. 

Leibnitz, a German geometrician and 
arithmetician, wrote on the diffe- 
rential calculus. 

L'Hopital, a French mathematician. 

Flamstead, an English astrommier. 

Oldenburgh, an English mathemati- 
cian and astronomer. 

Boyle, an English philosopher. 

Oeanam, a French mathematician. 

Pell, an English algebraist. 

Schooten, a Dutch mathematician. 

Wren, an English architect. 
1700 Newton, author of a new system of 
philosophy. 

John Bernoulli, a Swiss mathemati- 
cian. 

Bradley, an English astronomer, dis- 
covered the aberration of the stars. 

Cotes, an English geometrician. 

Taylor, an English arithmetician and 
optician. 

Canini, D. and J., French astrono- 
men. 
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1700 Gravesande, a Dutch madiematidaB. 
Keill, a Scotch astronomer. 
La Hire, a French geometrician and 

astronomer. 
Saunderson, an English mathemati- 
cian. 
Sanrin, a French mathematician. 
Wolfius, a German mathematician. 
Clairaut, a French mathematician. 
Madaurin, a Scotch algebraist. 
De Moivre, a French arithmetician. 
Simpson, an EngliA matliematiciaa. 
Bellidor, a French mgineer. 
Bernoulli, N. and D., Swiss phOoso- 

phers. 
La Caille, a French astronomer. 
Collins, an Englidi mathematician. 
Dollond, an optician. 
Manpertius,a Frendi astronomer and 

geometrician. 
Meyer, a German astroncHuer, and 

author of some tables. 
Robins, an English mathematidaa 

and engineer. 
Simson, a Scotch geometrician, trans- 
lator and editor of Euclid's Ele- 
ments. 
D'Alembert, a French mathemati- 
cian. 
Euler, a German geometrician and 

algebraist. 
Landen,an English algebraist, andior 

of the Residual Analysis. 
Lalande, a French astronomer. 
Maskelyne, an English astronKMner. 
Waring, an English arithmetician. 
Bailly, the French historian of astro- 
nomy. 
Berkeley, an English phlloooplier. 
Boscovitch, an Italian mathematiciin 

and philosopher. 
Emerson, an English arithmeticlu 

and algebraist. 
Montucla, a French mathematidaB, 
and the historian of mathematiOL 
Horsley, an English mathematician. 
MATINS. The first part of the daly 
service, particularly in the Romish chur^ 
MATRASS (in Chymistry). A long 
straight-necked chymical glass, made ibr 
digestion or distillation. 

MATRICE. A mould, or whatever gives 
form to any thing, as in Printing, the 
mould or form in which the type or letter 
is cast. 

MATRICE (in Coining). The piece «f 
steel on which are engraved the figures, 
arms, &c. with which the coin is to be 
stamped. 
^kT\^<CL^S (uaong Dyers). Aeftnt 
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simple colours, as black, white, blue, red, 
and sallow or root colour. 

MATRICULilTION. The admitting of 
any person to be a member of an English 
university. 

MATRIX. The bed or mould of earth, 
&c in which any mineral sabstance is 
found. 

MATRON. An elderly respectable fe- 
male who is employed as a nurse in hos- 
pitals. 
I MATRON (in Law). A married woman 

I of experience, who is in certain cases em- 
panelled upon juries. 

MATT. Rope yam, junk, &c. beaten 
flat and interwoven to save the yards, &c. 
from galling. 

MATTER. That which is the object of 
our senses, and appears under the diverse 
forms of solids, fluids, and gases. 

MAUNDY THURSDAY. The Thurs- 
day before Good Friday, in which the 
king is accustomed to give alms to the 
poor. 

MAUSOLEUM. A stately sepulchre 
built by Artemisia, queen of Caria, for her 
husband Mausolus; also any pompons 
sepulchral monument. 

MAXIMUM (in Mathematics). The 
greatest quantity attainable in any case. 

MAY. The fifth month in the year. 

MEAD. An agreeable drink, made of 
honey and water boiled and fermented. 

MEADOW. Ground covered with grass, 
-which is commonly left for hay. 

MEADOW SWEET. Aherb with crum- 
pled leaves, something like those of the 
elm, growing in meadows. Its flower ex- 
pands in the form of a rose. 

MEAL. The edible part of com, par- 
ticularly of barley. 

MEAN (in Mathematics). The middle 
between two extremes, as a mean motion, 
mean distance, arithmetical mean, geo- 
metrical mean, &c, 

MEAN ARITHMETICAL. Half the 
sum of the extremes. 

MEAN GEOMETRICAL, or A Mkin 
V&opoKnoskU The square root of the pro- 
duct of the two extremes. 

MEAN HARMONICAL. Double a 
fourth proportional to the sum of the ex- 
tremes. 

MEAN TIME, or Equal Time. That 
which is measured by an equable motion, 
as a clock. 

MEASLES. A disorder incident to chil- 
dren, consisting of a fever, attended with 
inflammation, cough, and difiicnlty of 
breathing. 

MEASURE. Any given quantity by 
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which the quantity, length, breadth, thick- 
nesa, and capacity of other things may be 
estimated. 

MEASURE (in Geometry). Any cer- 
tain quantity assumed as one, or unity, to 
which the ratio of other nmilar quantities 
is expressed, thus the measure of a line is 
the extension of a right line at pleasure, 
which is to be considered as unity, as an 
inch, a foot, or a yard. 

MEASURE (in Arithmetic). A certain 
number or quantity, which being repeated 
a certain number of times is equal to ano. 
ther that is bigger, to which it has relation, 
as 6 is the measure of 36. 

MEASURE (in Music). That note, as 
the semibreve, by which all the other notes 
are measured or adjusted to its value. 

MEASURE (in Poetiy). A certain num- 
her of syllables metrically measured. 

MEASURE (in Commerce). Determi- 
nate quantities, by which all things that 
are bought and sold are measured as to 
their quantity, and estimated as to thdr 
rate : these are various in different conn- 
tries. 

MECHANICAL. Pertaining to me- 
chanics. 

MECHANICAL AFFECTIONS 
(among Philosophers). Such properties of 
matter or body as arise from its figure, 
bulk or motion. 

MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY. That 
which explains the phenomena or appear- 
ances of nature from mechanical princi^ 
pies, viz. from the motion, rest, size, figure, 
&c. of the small particles of matter. This 
is the same as the corpuscular philosophy. 

MECHANICAL POWERS. The six 
simple machines to which all others, how 
complex soever, may be reduced, and of 
the assemblage whereof they are all com- 
pounded ; these are the simple lever, the 
wheel and axis, the pulley, the inclined 
plane, the wedge, and the screw. These 
six might he reduced to two, for the pulley 
and wheel are only assemblages of levers, 
and the wedge and screw are inclined 
planes. 

MECHANICAL SOLUTION OF A 
PROBLEM (with Mathematicians). Is a 
construction or proof not done in a strictly 
geometrical manner, but by the help of 
instruments. 

MECHANICS. The science of motion, 
or that branch of mixed mathematics 
which treats of the effects of powers or 
moving forces, and applies them to ma- 
chines and engines. Newton divides this 
science into practical and rational; the 
former of which relates to the mechanitui. 
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powers, namely, the lever, balance, wheel 
and axis, pulley, wedge, screw, inclined 
plane, &c. (see Mechanical Powers) ; and 
the latter, that is, rational mechanics, re- 
lates to the theory of motion, riiowing when 
the forces and powers are given, how to 
determine the motion that will result from 
them; and conversely, when the circmn- 
stances of the motion are given, how to 
trace the forces or powers from which they 
arise. 

As to the practical part of mechanics, this 
was doubtless one of the first branches of 
knowledge which necessity would lead 
men to acquire, it being impossible to 
pursue any of the mechanic arts success- 
fully, without the aid of mechanical powers 
in raising weights or exerting forces. That 
all the mechanical powers were well knovm 
to the ancients is certain from the number 
and perfection of the machines which they 
had in use. The theoretical part of me- 
chanics appears, however, not to have en- 
gaged their attention before the time of 
Archimedes, who particularly applied him- 
self to this subject; and, in his book on 
Equiponderants, has given as the theory 
of the lever, the inclined plane, the pulley, 
and the screw. From his time to the six- 
teenth century, the theory of the' mecha- 
nical science remained, with little or no 
addition or change. Stevinns, a Flemish 
mathematician, revived the subject by 
treating on the laws of equilibrium, of a 
body placed on an inclined plane, &c; 
and Galileo afterwards, in his treatise on 
statics, extended his researches on &e 
theory of the inclined plane, the screw, 
and all the mechanical powers, but more 
particularly on the theory of accelerated 
motion. Torricelli, a pupil of Galileo, 
added several propositions concerning pro- 
jectiles; Hnygens treated of the motion of 
bodies along given curves; and, in 1661, 
Huygens, Wallis, and Sir ChristoiAer Wren 
all discovered the true laws of percussion, 
without any previous communication wiA 
each other. Henceforth the study of me- 
chanics, like every other branch of the 
mathematical science, was illustrated and 
enlarged by different writers of great 
name: as by Newton, in his Principia; 
Leibnitz, in his Resistentia Solidorum; 
Deschales, in his Treatise on Motion ; 
parent, in his Elements of Mechanics and 
Physics ; Oughtred, in his Mechanical In- 
adtntions; Keil, in his Introduction to 
True Philosophy; De la Hire, in his M^ 
ohanique; Ditton, in his Laws of Motion; 
Onvesande, in his Physics; Enler, in his 
Tnetatus de Motu ; Mnschenbrock, lu bit 
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Physics; Bosso, in his^M^hainqoes; La> 
grange, in his Mechaniqoe Analytiqae; 
j Atwood, in his Treatise on Motion; Cke- 
gory, in his Mechanics, Theory, and Prac 
tice, &c. 

MEDAL. An ancient coin, or a piece 
of metal in the form of a coin, stamped to 
preserve the memory of some illustrious 
person, or of some distingoished event. 

MEDALLION. A very large medal, 
supposed to be anciently struck by tlw 
emperors. 

MEDICINE. The art of preaerving 
health, curing diseases, and alleviating 
maladies. It is an art tfiat assists nature 
in the preservation of health by the use of 
proper remedies. 

MEDIETAS LINGUJE (in Law). A 
jury consisting of half natives and half 
foreigners, which is impanelled in cases 
where the party to be tried is a foreigner. 

MEDIMNO. A com measure in the 
Levant, equal to nearly four EngUsb 
quarters. 

MEDIUM (in Physics). That space or 
region through which a body in motioo 
passes to any point ; thus, ether is supposed 
to be the medium through which the hea- 
venly bodies move; air is tlie medinm 
through which bodies move near the earth; 
water the medinm wherein fishes live and 
move. 

MEDIUM,.^h'HKRiAi« A subtle mediam 
supposed by Newton to occupy every part 
of space, in which the planetary motioos 
are performed without resistance, and by 
means-of which light is reflected, inflected, 
and refracted, heat is propagated and in- 
creased, and, in short, all the great opera- 
tions of nature are supposed to be carried 
on thi-ough the agency of this oniTenil 
medium. 

MEDLAR. The fimit of a tree calkd,in 
Botany, the Mbspilus Gkrmanica, which 
in its leaf resembles a laarel. The trmu 
which in shape resembles an apple, b not 
eatable until it is in a state of rotten ripe- 
ness. 

MEDULLA CEREBRI. The soft sob- 
stance of the brain, covered extonaily 
with a cortical substance of an ashy colour. 

MEDULLA OBLONGATA. The be- 
ginning of the spinal marrow, or an ex- 
tended portion of the brain. 

MEDUSA (in Mythology). One of the 
three Gorgons, said to have been bora 
with snakes on her head instead of lodtt 
of hair. Perseus cut off the head of Me- 
dusa, and placed it in the shield of 
Minerva. 

^^\>\3&A. A sort of womit which, 
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caosiug when toached a slight tingliDg and 
redness, are denominated sea-nettles. 

MEERSHAUM. A fine sort of Turkish 
clay, of which pipes are made in Crennany 
of various forms. It assumes a beautiful 
brown colour after it has been used for 
smoking for some time. 

MELLITE, or Honby-Stonb. A mineral 
found first in Thnringia, which is of a 
honey-yellow ccdour, and is usually crys^ 
tallized in small octaedrons. 

MELLITIC ACID. A substance pro- 
cured from mellite. 

MELODY (in Music). The agreeable 
sensation produced by a regular succession 
of different sounds. 

MELOE. A sort of insects, of which 
the two principal species are the oil beetle, 
so called because on being handled, it ex- 
udes from its legs drops of a clear, deep 
yellow oil or fluid, of a very peculiar and 
penetrating smell; and the meloe verica- 
torius, or Spanish fly, which is used in 
raising blisters. 

MELON. A plant of the cucumber tribe, 
the flower of which consists of one bell- 
shaped leaf cut into several segments. The 
fruit is mostly of an oval shape, and filled 
ivith seeds. 

MEMBRANE (in Anatomy). A broad, 
nervous, and fibrous substance, which 
serves as a covering for different parts of 
the body, particularly the brain and the 
viscera. 

MEMENTO. A hint to awaken the 
memory. 

MEMOIRS. Histories written by those 
who have been witnesses of the transactions 
and acquainted with the persons which 
they describe. 

MEMORANDUM. A short note, for 
the better remembrance of a thing. 

MEMORIAL. A monument, or what* 
ever else serves to call a thing or person 
to remembrance. 

MEMORY, Artificial. A method of 
aMsisting the memory by some artificial 
contrivance, as that of forming certain 
words the letters of which shall signify 
the date or era to be remembered. Various 
devices of this kind have been hit upon at 
different times. 

MENDICANTS. Monks so called, who 
go about begging alms. 

MENSTRUUM. A liquid which serves 
to extract the virtues of any substance by 
infusion, decoction, &c. Water is the men- 
struum of all salts, oiU of resins, acids of 
alkalies and the like. 

MENSURATION. The art of measuring 
lines, superficies, and solids, which, in con> 
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sequence of Its extensive application to the 
purposes of life, is considered as of th«- 
greatest importance. 

Euclid treats of mensuration, as far as 
regards surfaces, only of the measuring of 
triangles; and in regard to curvilinear 
figures, he attempted the measurement of 
the cirole and the sphere. Archimedes 
carried this subject to a much greater ex- 
tent : he found the area of a parabola to 
be two^thirds of its circumscribing triangle; 
which, with the exception of the lunules 
of Hi|>pocrates, was the first instance of 
the quadrature of a curvilinear space. He 
likewise determined the ratio of spheroids 
and conoids to their circumscribing cylin- 
ders, and has left us his attempt at the 
quadrature of the curcle. He demonstrated 
that the area of a circle is equal to the 
area of a right-angled triangle, of which 
one of its sides about the right angle is 
equal to the radius, and the other to the 
circumference ; and thus reduced the qua- 
drature of the circle to the determining the 
ratio of the circumference to the diameter, 
a problem, in the solution of which he 
could only arrive at an approximation to 
the truth, showing that the ratio between 
the circumference and the diameter was 
less than that of 7 to 22. What Archimedes 
failed to effect in this respect has continued 
to this day unattainable, notwithstanding 
the efforts which have been made by sub- 
sequent mathematicians, particularly within 
the last three centuries, to arrive at a greater 
approximation. As all hopes of accurately 
squaring the circle and some other curves 
were at length given up, mathematicians 
applied themselves to the finding the most 

convenientseriesforapproximatingtowanls 
their true lengths and quadratures; and the 
science of mensuration has in consequence 
assumed a more consistent form, as may 
be clearly seen in the treatises of Hawney, 
Robertson, Hutton, and Bonnycastle. 

MEPHITIC. Poisonous, like the Me- 
phitis, or Damp, as it is called by the 
miners; as Mephitic Air, another name for 
nitrogen gas, on account of its noxious 
quality ; and Mephitic Acid, carbonic acid, 
so called because it cannot be respired 
without causing death. 

MERCATOR'S CHART. A sea chart, 
in which the parallels of latitude and the 
meridians are represented by straight lines. 

MERCER. One who deals in wrought 
silks. The mercers' company was incor- 
porated in 1393. 

MERCHANT. One that exports and 
imports merchandise. 

MERCHANTMAN. A vessel that is 
I ^ 
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fireballs or honhioiis bodies of considenble 
magnitnde, that are ft^aently to be seen 
in the tropical climates; shooting or falling 
stars, diat are of conunmi occurrence ; and 
the ignis fatum, seen in marshes. 

METTEORIC STONES. Heavy, stony 
bodies, that are supposed to fall fh>m the 
fireballs after they have exploded. These 
stones, which are looked apon by some as 
concretions formed in the atmosphere, are 
by a chymical analysis found to contain 
silica, oxide of iron, magnesia, sulphur, 
lime, and oxide of nickel. 

METE0K0L06Y. The doctrine of me- 
teors in general, or the study of the vari- 
able phenomena of the atmosjrfiere. The 
changes to which the atmosphere is most 
subject are such as respect its temperature, 
weight, moisture, and electricity, which 
are marked and measured by the barome- 
ter, thermometer, hygrometer, and electro- 
meter. The results of these changes are 
vrinds, rains, snow, heats, colds, dews, &c. 
The intensity of the winds is measured by 
the aerometer, and the quantity of rain is 
measured by the pluviometer or rain-gauge. 
METER, or Coal-Meter, A measurer 
of coals before they are delivered out to 

aale.^ 

METHODISTS. A sect of physicians 
who flourished at Rome, and professed to 
follow the rules of Galen; also a sect of 
religionists who, in the seventeenth century, 
professed to defend the tenets of the Church 
of Rome against the Protestants; and in 
modem times, another sect, who profess to 
act by a rule of their own, as distinguished 
fmn the doctrine and discipline of the 
Church of England. The leaders of this 
latter sect were Wesley and Whitfield, the 
IbUowers of whom are divided into two 
parties. 

METONYMY (in Rhetoric). A figure 
of speech whereby one thing is put for 
another, as the cause for the effect, the 
part for the whole, and the like. 

METRE (in Poetry). A system of feet 
composing a verse ; as pentameter, a verse 
of five feet, hexameter, a verse of six 
feet, &c. 
. METRE (in Commerce). A French 
measure equal to rather more than thirty- 
nine inches. 

METROPOLIS. The chief city of a 
kingdom or province. 

METROPOLITAN. A bishop of the 
mother-church; an archbishop, who .is 
biriiop of the metropolis. 

MEZZOTINTO. A particular kind of 
engraving, so called from its resemblance 
to drawings in India ink. This is per- 
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fwmed by punching the copper plates 
with the grounding tool, scraping them 
with the scraper, and then nibbing tiiem 
with the burnisher or smooth piece of 
steel, to produce the effect desired. 

MIASMA. The contagious eflluvia of 
pestilential diseases. 

MICA, or Muscovy Glass. A stone 
which forms the essential part of many 
mountains. It consists of a number of 
thin laminae adhering to each other. It 
has long been used as a substitute for glass, 
particularly in Russia. 

MICROMETER. An astix>nomical ma- 
chine which serves to measure extremely 
small distances in the heavens, &c. 

MICROSCOPE. An optical instrument 
which magnifies objects, so that the small- 
est may be distinctly seen and described. 
The invention of microscopes, like many 
other ingenious discoveries, has been 
claimed for different authors. Huygens 
informs us that DrebeU, a Dutchman, con- 
structed the first microscope in 1621 ; but 
Borelli states, in a letter to his Inother, 
that when he was ambassador in England 
in 1610, Cornelius DrebeU showed Inm a 
microscope, which he said was given him 
by the archduke Albert, and had been 
made by Jansen, whom he considers to 
have been the real inventor, although F. 
Fontana, a Neapolitan, claimed, in 1646, 
the honour of the invention to himself, 
and dated it from the year 1618. 

MIDRIFF,or Duphragm (in Anatomy). 
A membrane which divides the trunk of 
the body into the thorax and abdomen, 
the upper and lower cavity. 

MIDSHIPMAN. An officer in the navy, 
who assists on all occasions both in stow- 
ing and i-ummaging the hold, sailing the 
ship, &c. 

MIDSUMMER. The summer solstice. 
The 24th of June is the Midsummer Day, 
which is also quarter day. 

MIDWIFERY. The art of assisting 
women in childbirth. 

MILE. A long measure, which, in Eng- 
land, contains 8 furlongs, or 1760 yards, 
or 5280 feet 

MILIARY GLANDS. The smaU and 
infinitely numerous glands, which secrete 
the perspiration. 

MILITARY. A name for the whole 
body of soldiery, wi A their equipments, &c. 

MILITARY. An epithet for what belongs 
to soldiers, as Military Architecture, Mill- 
tary Exercises, &c. 

MILITARY ARCHITECTURE. See 
Fortification. 

MILITARY EXECUTION. BaN^Ji^xv^ 
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emblems of war, as the helmet, spear, and 
shi^d. 

MINERVALIA. Presents among the 
ancients, made by the boys to their mas- 
ters before the feast of Minerva. 

MINIATURE. A deUcate kind of paint, 
ing, consisting of little points or dots instead 
of lines, commonly done on ivory, andused 
in taking portraits; also the portrait it- 
self. 

MINIM (in Mnsic). A measare of time 
marked thus, C| , eqaal to two crotchets. 

MINIMUM (in Mathematics). The least 
quantity attainable in a given case. 

MINISTER OF STATE. One who 
oondocts the affairs of state by an authority 
from the king. 

MINISTER, FoREioN. A person sent 
into a foreign country, to manage the affairs 
of the state by which he is sent. 

MINIUM, or Red Lead. An oxide of 
lead, procured by exposing this metal to 
a great heat and a free access of air. 

MINOR (in Law). An heir male or 
female, within the age of twenty-one. 

MINORITY (in Law). A state of nonage; 
also the smaller number of persons who 
give their votes on any questions, particu- 
larly in parliament. 

MINSTREL. A player on any musical 
instrument; an itinerant performer. 

MINT (in Botany). A pot-herb, which 
ha» a. creeping root and a strong aromatic 
acent. 

MINT (in Law). The place where the 
king's coin is made. 

MIN UTE (in Geometry, marked thus ('). 
The sixtieth part of the degree of a circle; 
also the sixtieth part of an hour. 

MIRACLES. Works effected in a man- 
ner different from the ordinary course of 
nature, by the immediate power of the 
Almighty, for some particular purpose. 

MIRROR. The surface of any opaque 
body polished, and adapted to reflect the 
rays of light which fall upon it, and to 
represent objects. Mirrors are either flat, 
as looking-glasses; concave, for the purpose 
of converging the rays of light; or convex, 
for the purpose of diverging the rays of 

light. 

MISADVENTURE (in Law). A sort 
of homicide against the mind of the killer, 
partly by negligence and partly by chance. 

MISCELLANEiE. One of Linnaeus's 
natural orders of plants, comprehending 
such as were not included in the other 
orders. 

MISCHIEF (in Law). Damage or injury 
done to ^he property of another, not for 
gain, but with a malicious intent. 



MISDEMEANOUR. An offence less 
than felony. 

MISLETOE. A plant which always 
grows on tiees, and was thought therefore 
to be an excrescence of the tree ; but it 
has been found to be propagated by the 
seed or berry which is conveyed by the 
misletoe thrush from one tree to another : 
this bird being fond of these seeds, it 
sometimes happens that the viscous part 
of the berry sticks to his beak, and in his 
attempts to disengage himself from it by 
striking his beak against the bark of the 
tree, the berry sticks to the latter; and if 
it happen to light on a smooth part, it will 
take root, and sprout out the next winter. 
This plant adheres most readily to the ash 
and other smooth-rinded trees, as the 
apple, &c. 

MISNAH. The code or collection of 
the civil law of the Jews. 

MISNOMER (in Law). The giving a 
person a wrong name. 

MISPRISION. In general, a neglect, 
as misprision of treason, a neglect to reveal 
treason ; which was formerly high treason. 
MISSAL. The book of the Romish ce- 
remonies. 

MISSILE. Any weapon thrown or dis- 
charged from a machine, as stones from a 
sling. 

MISSIONARIES. Ministers sent into 
any country to preach Christianity. 

MISTS. Vapours hovering over the 
earth, which are cither drawn upwards by 
the rays of the sun, or fall down by their 
own weight in the shape of dew, or, in 
cold weather, in that of hoar frost. 

MITE. One of the smallest insects, that 
is scarcely visible to the naked eye, except 
by its motion. As seen through a micro- 
scope, it is found to have eight legs, two eyes, 
one on each side the head, and two jointed 
tentacula. It mostly lives in cheeses. 




MITE (in Commerce). A small coin 
formerly current, equal to about one-third 
part of a farthing; also a weight among 
the Money ers, equal to the twentieth part 
of a grain. 

MITRE (among Carpenters). An angle 
just 45 degrees or half a right angle. 

MITRE. A sacerdotal ornament wora 




HIZEN. S« Mur. 
MNEMONICS. PrKeptt, mlw 

HOAT (InPoTtlficaUiHi). AdeeptRDcb 




MODE (Id Hnilc). A regular dlipoilllon 
of the Innp in Tdnlioa fo i^eruln principal 



HOLYBDENVM. A mctil w)ilch ri- 
tu, mineriliMd by mlphnr, in ike on 
lUtdtheareuf Hnlybdena. Mglybdeum 
41 bitherto been obulud only In snail 

MOUENT. Tilt qmnlitj of modMl in 



MODULE (Id Archllecnm). A «i 
DKUUTe by ivtiich 1h« proporllDni m 

MODUS DECIHANDI (In L 

lilliw, on the principle of ■ modi 

HOHAIR. The heir of a kinrl of 
at An(tm in Tuikey, of vblch Ihe ni 

HOIDORE. A PoonpieK eoln, i 
lo WJ. Merllne. 

MOLASSES. Tlie jrou flnid m 
Ibil remnlo" of ngir afler boiUoj; 

MOLE (amonE MirtBcrt). A long 

iM obliquely aero» a harbonr^ 
MOLE An animal Ihal lliei i 
pvatd, ami on tocoiint of the ■ 



MONANDRU (in Bouny). Oh (t 
tbe Unmean cl■J■K^ conBininj; of plua 
dial bave only one Ai 



-ff 



KONA8TKRY. A aOtgK of n* 
MONDAY. Hm Kcoud i 




pUnle thfll buve only one pliUl 



UONOPBTALOUS. Ooe-peulled, ap- 

UONOPOliY (Id Uw). A jnni ftvin 
he king to auj pencn or pereoDs lOr tke 

anlawful eii|;ro«alDf to oneielf any trade, 
or Ihv taJe of an; cominodit^t in ortler lo 

K0NOBYL1.ABLE. A woni of one 

lyllaWo. 
UONOTONY. Gameneu in th< tou of 

UONS'OONS, or Tum-Winni. Feri- 
ndical windi in the Indian h>, Uut blow 
erne half the year one my, and Ihe Hlier 
Ulr 00 the oppodle psinta. Ttete poinu 

renlpartaotUieocfan. 
MONTH (in CtuoDology). The Iwelfth 

A »lar moBib, or the lirae In which (he 
BniL paue* tfaroDgh a whole ti^ of Ibe 

S teconda^ a Innar modlh, OT the period 
3f one boalion. It 30 daya 13 Iwnra 44 

HOOD (io Grammar}. Tbe manner of 



MONKEY (in Military AOUn). A m>. 

cfaino naed for (LriTlnK large pUea of ttood. 

MONKSHOOD, or AoMrra. A poi- 

MONOCEROS. Ope or Itae new con- 
■telialiODi in the nortlieTn henUipbere. 
MONOCHORD. A mnrical inurnment 



tile impentiie mood, by which 
LfmmBDda ; the inbinncdve mood, 
impUea a eortditiooal actiou; the 
polentUJ nnod, which deDotea the poeal' 
billty of doing Ihe thing ; and the ioSnidve 



MOON. One of Ihe scconduy jdaneli, 
■ateUlle Io the eanb, marked thni <[ ; 



H! 



MOONSTONE. A 

■pir, fDDnd in C«>1od i 
HOOR-COCK. A 1 



HOOR-HEN. Aw>ier-f< 
MOORING. Laying « 
HOOSIl. An ulnul of 



MORAVIANS, or HoumtnTiBi. f 

fn Gtmuny, ud «re dUtingnlibcd bod 
by the HDgnLBriry of tbeir dactrii» av 



MOROXYUC ACID. . 
MORSE. An amphibLuui 



or ilirowiog 




MORTGAGE (<n Law). A 



MOTHER. Hie nHHildy ten of nine, 

MOTHER OP PEAHL. Tbe AdI ./ 

MOTION (Ln Phywjtogy)- AchMigEOl 
pim, which It alMotole IT it be JBdrptit 
oilirr body, and «latiT* if il 



UORTlSE,ocHORTOIS(ainoiigCi ' 
ptnten). A kind of Joint oiiuiitinB of 
hole of a certain depth ctit io a piece 
timber k> as lo receive anollier plei 



difteteni vcloclllei. 



UON&k%L£S. Funul fv 



MOO 

MOTBHENT (In MUitiry AfiUn). IW 

MOVEMENT (ib Malic). The pnJgiTB 

HOVEUENT (amoDE Witcfamalicn}. 

&c rhal move. 

MOULD (in Uunkollare). EirlliiniiFd 

MOULD (imong Uechinlu). A ftinii 

gUziera' mouldy uLlowdundlen' mooldi, ' 

MOULDINESS. A lerm applied lo ! 



MOULDINGS (in Archileclore). 1 

u to be'onam':B<ii. 
MOUND [.mong AnHqoariam). A 




thai l> lUTCeHied by a Ixanllftit red bcny. 
MOUNTAINS. Eilrmordinary eleva- 



MOUNTING (is MilitaiT Affain). t 



MtTL 
u HHHindng 1 bnach, thai i>, n 




e air li performed ^ aln Ibi 
B of many olher thin^, k called frran 
limilatily of timallan or dk, at (be 



MUCUS. A vlKDDB BnM iMTMed by 
catlaiD {iatidt in the body. 
MUFFLE. A iiull eanben oven used 

HUFTl. Tlie thief pHesI imoDE the 
MaMolnten^ appointed by tbe grand aeip^or 
himwir. He it the oncte in all donbttol 

MULATTO. Any one bom of a black 

MULBERRY TREE. A large ipieul- 

larier. The vhite mulberry la colllmeil 
in FriDce ant Italy for iu leivii lo feed 




The Dumber muIIlplytDE i> Ibt nmltlpnet; 
the miiDbPr matilpllcdf tbe mnltlpUcand; 



UULTUH IN FARVO. Much in 

«VM. A kind of liqaoT midc of vh 

and bronshi fram Bminwlck to Gmm 

MUMHIES. The DBine of drid ia 

eormpdon In Efypl.by a paiUc^r mell 

leu ioa iliif nf Biilidltr. 
MUNDIC. J* 



ri>l>hyeUimc«l 
>e Civil Law). 



anattf la £Df EHked. 



MVREX. A (ball-Alb noted u 



MURIATIC ACID (tXlKrwlic 
IpifciT OF Salt). An add procnrei 
ilt| conalHiDg of bydroEan combiiH 

laU acid and comMlie. 

xltoEdistied : il is al» 
amanlKe. 
HimRAlN. A mdng 



Ht remarkable spcdea arc fhe nu- 



ijwcie), a> the eirth-musi, bil^li nw, 
iprlag-mou, wmler-roo», Stc- 

UL'SCLBfiuAnjiB 
pari of the body, eonaiHlQgDf a ] 
Ibin parallel plaTeaj divided La1< 



coDtncUoni and aetvtng ta 
Dotlan. The HUemilica of 

re inaerled into the boBr^ 
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MUSES (in the Heathen Mythology). 
Divinities soppoeed to preside over the 
arts and iciences. They were nine in 
nnmber, namely, Clio, to whom they at- 
tributed the invention of history; Melpo- 
mene, the inventor of tragedy; Italia, of 
comedy ; Eaterpe, of the use of the flute ; 
Terpsichore, of the harp; Erato, of the 
lyre and lute; Calliope, of heroic verse; 
Urania, of astrcdogy; Polyhymnia, of rhe- 
toric. Herodotas divided his history into 
nine books, to each of wbidi he gave the 
name of one of the muses. 

MUSStJM. A coileetioa of rare and 
interesting objects, particularly in the de- 
partments of Natural History; also the 
place where the collection is deposited. 
The term was originally applied to a study 
or a place set apart for learned men in the 
royal palace of Alexandria by Ptolemy 
Philkdelphus, who founded a college, and 
gave salaries to the several members, add- 
ing also an extensive library, which was 
one of the most celebrated in the world. 

MUSHROOM. A plant, the generic 
name of which, in the Linnaean system, 
is agaricus. It is a spongy substance, 
which grows up to its balk on a sadden. 
The seeds of mushrooms have not long 
been discovered. 
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MUSIC. The science which treats of 
the number, time, division, succession, and 
combination of soonds, so as to produce 
harmony. It is divided into Theoretical 
Music, which inquires into the properties 
of concords and discords, and explains 
their combinations and proportions for the 
production of melody and harmony; and 
Practical Music, which is the art of apply- 
ing the theory of music in the composition 
of all sorts of tnnes and airs. 

MUSIC, HiOTORY OP. The first traces of 
anisic are to be found in Egypt, where 
musical instruments, capable of much va- 
riety and expression, existed at a time 
when other nations were in an uncivilized 
state. The invention of the lyre is by them 
ascribed to Hermes Trismegistus, the Mer- 
cury of the Egyptians, which is a proof 



of its antiquity, but a still greater proof 
of the existence of musical institmients 
amongst them at a very early period' h 
dra¥m from the figure of an Insttromem 
said to be represented on an obelisk, 
erected, as is supposed, by Sesostris at 
Heliopolis. This instrument, by meant of 
its neck, was capable, with only two strings, 
if tuned fourths, of ftunishing that series of 
sounds called by the ancients a heptachord ; 
and if tuned fifths, of producing an octave. 
As Moses was skilled in all the learning 
of the Egyptians, it is probable that the 
Israelites, who hiterwove amsict in all 
their religions certmonie8,b0rrowad much 
flrom that people. That tbm On^kt took 
their first ideas of muric tram tke Egyp- 
tians is clear from this: that (bey ascribed 
the invention of the Ijrre to Mercury, al- 
though they made Ap<^o to be the god of 
mnsic, and gave Mm tiiat instrva^ent to 
play upon. In no country was music so 
much cultivated as in Greece. The muses, 
as well as Apollo, Bacchus, and other gods 
and demigods, practised or promoted it in 
some way or other. Their poets are sup- 
posed to have been like the Celtic and 
German bards, and the scalds of Iceland 
and Scandinavia, who went about singing 
their poems in the streets, and the palaces 
of princes. In this manner did Orpheus, 
Homer, Hesiod, Sappho, and others recite 
their verses ; and in after times, on the 
institution of the games, Simonides, Pin- 
dar, and other poets celebrated in public 
the exploits of the victors. The instruments 
known in the time of Homer were the 
lyre, flute, syrinx, and trumpet The in- 
vention of notation and musical characters 
is ascribed to Terpander, a poet and musi- 
cian, who flourished 671 years before Christ. 
We afterwards find philosophers, as well 
as poets, among the number of those who 
admired and cultivate^Lmusic theoretically 
as well as practically, as Pythagoras, Plato, 
Aristotle, Aristoxenos, Euclid, and many 
others. Pydiagoras is celebrated for his 
discoveries in this science; namely, for 
that of musical ratios, and the addition of 
an eighth string to the lyre. The former 
of these he is supposed to have derived 
fi-om the Egyptians. He also exfdained 
the theory of sounds, and reduced it to a 
science. Aristoxenus is the most ancient 
writer on music of whose works there are 
any remains. Eoclid followed up the idea 
of Pythagoras' ratios, which he reduced 
to mathematical demonstration. To this 
list of Greek writers may be added Ni- 
chomachus Gerasenus, Aly pios, Gaudentius, 
Bacchins senior, Pt(^emy the astronomer, 
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and Aristides Qaintilian, whose works are 
still extant These wrote under the Roman 
emperorsymany of whom cultivated music 
and fallowed the theory of the Greeks. 
Among the Roman writers may be reck- 
oned Yitruvins, who, in his architecture, 
touches lightly on this subject; also Mar- 
tianus Capella and Boethius, who wrote 
on the decline of the empire. After them 
some centuries elapsed before the science 
of music met with any particular attention. 
Its introduction into the church service 
prevented it from falling, like other arts, 
into total neglect. Instrumental music 
was introduced into the public service of 
the church under Constantine the Great. 
The practice of chanting the psalms was 
begun in the western churches by St. Am- 
brose about 350 years after Christ; three 
hundred years after, the method of chant- 
ing was improved by St. Gregory the 
Great. It was probably introduced into 
England by St. Augustine, and greatly 
improved by St. Dunstan. The use of the 
organ probably commenced in the Greek 
church, where it was called hydraulicon, 
or the water-organ. The first organ known 
in Europe was sent as a present to King 
Pepin from the einperor Constantine Co- 
pronymus. It came into general use in 
France, Germany, and England, in the 
tenth century. Soon after this, music be- 
gan again to be cultivated as a science, 
particularly in Italy, where Gnido, a monk 
of Arezzo, first conceived the idea of coun- 
terpoint, or the division of music into 
parts by points set opposite to each other, 
and formed the scale afterwards known 
by the name uf the gamut. This was fol- 
lowed by the invention of the time-table, 
and afterwards by regular compositions of 
music. But die exercise of the art was 
for a long time confined to sacred music, 
during which period secular music was 
.followed by itinerant poets and musicians, 
after the manner of the ancients. Of this 
description were the troubadours in France, 
the Welsh bards or harpers in England, 
and the Scotch minstrels. 

MUSICIAN. A professor of and prac- 
titioner in music; one who performs on 
any musical instrument. The musicians 
form one of the city companies, but they 
have no hall. 

MUSK. An oily, friable, brownie sub- 
stance, generated in the body of the musk, 
of the most powerful and penetrating 
smell, which is used as a perfume. It is 
partially soluble in water, whidi receives 
its smell, and alsoln alcohol, to which, how- 
ever, it docB not communicate its odoar. I 
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MUSK. A quadniped, in sice and figan 
resembling a small roebnck. It is a native 
of Thibet and other parts of India, and is 
remarkable for having an oval bi^ in the 
lower part of its belly, containing the per- 
fume called musk. 




MUSK-APPLE and MUSK-PEAR. A 
sort of apple and pear having the perftune 
of musk ; also other plants or flowers, so 
called Arom their having the same perfume, 
as tlie musk cranesbill, and the musk ochra, 
a West Indian plant. 

MUSKET. A commodious sort of fire^ 
arms used by soldiers. The regular length 
of a musket is 3 feet 8 inches fh>m the 
muzzle to the pan. 

MUSKET-SHOT. The distance that a 
musket will carry, which is about IM 
fathoms. 

MUSK-RAT. An animal of the beaver 
kind, which yields an oily floid, having 
the perfume of musk. 

MUSK-ROlSE. A sort of rose tixm 
which a highly odorous oil is extracted at 
Tunis. 

MUSLIN. A fine sort of cotton cloth. 

MUSQUETEERS. Soldiers armed with 
muskets. 

MUSSEL. A testaceous animal fbond 
lodged in limestone, or in deep beds under 
water. 

MUSSULMAN, or Moslem, I. e. FUth 
ful. The name assumed by Mahometans. 

MUST. The newly pressed juice of dbe 
grape, which, by a chymical analysis, b 
found to contain water, sugar, jeUy, glu- 
ten, and bitartrate of potash. 

MUSTER. A review of soldiers under 
arms. 

MUSTER-ROLL. A specific Ust of the 
ofiicers and men in every regiment, troop, 
or company. 

MUTATIS MUTANDIS. Things being 
changied as they ought to be. 
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MUTE (in Law). Not answering directly 
•to the arraignment, on an indictment for 
felony. A prisoner is said to stand mote 
when lie will not put himself apon the 
inquest. 

MUTE (in Mineralogy). An epithet for 
minerals which do not ring when they are 
struck. 

MUTES (in Grammar). Letters which 
cannot form a sound without a vowel after 
them, as b, c, d, g, k, p, q, t. 

MUTES (in the Grand Seignior's Se. 
raglio).- Dumb officers, who are sent to 
strangle, with the bow-string, bashaws or 
other persons who fall ander the sultan's 
displeasure. 

MUTES (among Undertakers). Those 
men who are employed to stand at the 
door of the deceased, until the body is 
•carried out 

MUTINY. A revolting from lawftil au- 
.tfaority, particularly among soldiers and 
sailors. 

MYRMELEON. A genus of insects in 
the Linnaean system, one species of which 
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is remarkable on account of its larva* 
which has the property of preparing a 
sort of piifal for the ensnaring of other 
insects. 

MYRRH. A resinous concrete juice, 
procured from a tree growing in Arabia 
and Abyssinia. The sort of tree which 
yields this substance is not exactly known, 
but, according to Bruce, it is a sort of 
mimosa. Myrrh is in the form of tears, - 
brittle, of an aromatic taste, not melting 
when heated, and burning with difficulty ; 
yields oil by distillation, and forms a yel- 
low solution with water. 

MYRTLE. A fragrant shrub which, 
among the ancients, was sacred to Venus. 
The common myrtle is a native of Asia, 
Africa, and Europe. 

MYRTUS. The generic name of the 
myrtle in the Linnaean system ;' includes 
also among its species the pimento or all- 
spice tree. 

MYTHOLOGY. The fabulous histoiy 
of the heathen deities and heroes, and 
divine honours paid to them. 
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N, the thirteenth letter of the alphabet, 
stood as a numeral for 900, and, with a 
dash over it, thus, N, 9000. N. or No. 
stands as an abbreviation for numero, 
number ; also for north, note, noun, &c. 

NABOB, or NAVOUB. An Indian 
word for a deputy ; a title of dignity and 
power applied to those who act under the 
soubahs or viceroys. 

NABONASSAR. First king of Baby- 
Ion, in whose reign, according to Plolemy, 
astronomical observations were made; 
whence, an aera was formed from this 
king's reign, called the aera of Nabonassar, 
dated 747 years before Christ 

NADIR (in Astronomy). That point in 
the heavens opposite to the i&enith, and 
directly under our feet, or a point in a 
right line, supposed to be drawn from our 
feet through the centre of the earth, and 
terminating in the lower hemisphere. 

NAIL (in Anatomy). The homy lamina 
on the extremity of the lingers and toes. 

NAIL (with Ironmongers). Spikes of 
iron and brass, having heads, and fitted 
for binding several pieces of wood toge- 
ther. 

NAIL (in Commerce). A measure of 
length, containing the sixteenth part of a 
yard. 

NAKED. A term in Architecture, ap- 
plied either to a column or a wall, to 



denote the face or plain surface from 
which the projections take their rise. 

NANKIN. A well known stuff, so called 
from Nanking, the city in China. 

NAPE. The hinder part of the neck. 

NAPHTHA A native combustible li- 
quid, and one of the thinnest of the liquid 
bitumens issuing from the earth, and found 
on the borders of springs on the shores of 
the Caspian Sea. It feek greasy, has a 
bituminous smell, takes fire on the ap. 
proach of flame, and is so light as to float 
on the water. 

NARCISSUS. A genus of plants, which 
is cultivated in gardens on account of its 
sweet^smelling flowers, which are either 
yellow or white. 

NARCOTICS (in Medicine). Soporife- 
rous and stupifying medicines, as opium 
and its preparations. 

NARROW. A small passage between 
two lands. 

NARVAL. An animal of the whale 
tribe, remarkable for its single tooth 
standing out like the horn of the unicorn. 
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NASTURTIUM. A plant, which is cul- 
tivated in gardens, and bears a flower of 
a deep crimson cdlonr. The seeds, when 
bruised, have a pungent smell that causes 
sneezing. 

NATIONAL DEBT. Loans advanced 
to government, which constitute the funds 
or stocks, for which interest is paid from 
revenues set apart for the purpose. 

NATRON. Native carbonate of soda. 

NATURAL HISTORY. That branch 
of knowledge which treats of the charac- 
teristics or distinctive marks of each indi- 
vidual object, whether animal, vegetable, 
or mineral; as also <tf its peculiar habits, 
qualities, uses, &c 

NATURALIZATION (in Law). The 
admitting of an alien into the number of 
natural subjects. 

NATURAL ORDERS (in Botany). A 
mode of classifying plants according to 
their natural or more obvious characte- 
ristics. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. That 
branch of science which treats of the pow- 
ers of nature, the properties of natural 
bodies, and their actions on one another, 
comprehending under it the several divi- 
sions of astronomy, chymistry, electricity, 
galvanism, hydraulics or hydrostatics, 
magnetism, medianics, optics, pneumatics, 
&c. 

NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. The sci- 
ence, of ship building, comprehending the 
theory of delineating marine vessels upon 
a plane surface, and the art of Araming 
them upon the stocks according to the 
proportions exhibited in a regular design. 

NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, Hwtobt 
OF. The first example of any construction 
fitted to be borne up by the waters is re- 
corded in Scripture in the case of the ark 
built by Noah under the divine assistance 
■and commands. As this was built by more 
than human aid, it is not surprising that 
we hear of no farther attempts at building 
vessels of any kind until the nation of the 
Egyptians was formed, who doubtless pro- 
fited by those arts and sciences which, as 
is generally admitted, were practised be- 
fore the flood, and transmitted by Noah 
and his family to hi:! posterity. The Egyp- 
tians, we are told, constructed the barks 
which they used on the Nile of (rianks 
cut out of the acacia, or Egyptian thorn; 
the planks were nearly square, measuring 
about three feet each way, and being 
lapped over each other like tiles, were 
fastened together with woodeh pins. The 
Joints and seams were carefully calked' 
nitii tbepapyms, and benches of the same 
muteiial were formed for the rowers. Aa 
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the necessity of some impeJIing and direct- 
ing force in aid (MT human Uboor wassooa 
felt, a ruddor and a aail were qoickljr 
added. Hie sail, -vrtiich was atade of die 
papyrus, was fastened to a pole aenrintg as 
a mast, wliich was made of the acamha. 
As such vessels were incapable of stem- 
ming the current of the river when the 
wind was unfavourable, they naed to he 
towed by persons on the bank, and frba 
they went with the canrent, the Egyptiaas 
used to accelerate th^ moti<m by tying 
a hurdle of tamaridc to the prow of the 
vessel, and letting it down into ttte water, 
the stream acted on the hordle more 
strongly than it would on the udes of the 
vessel, and thus increased the velocity of 
its motion very materially. In order to 
preserve a due balance betwe^ the head 
and the stem, which might otherwise have 
been destroyed by the acticm of die 
hurdle, they caused a stone of consider- 
ablemagnitude, pierced through the middle, 
to be suspended by a rope fnnn the stern, 
which enabled them to swim nearty with 
an even keeL 

The first contrivance to supply the jdace 
of a commercial vessel is generally ad- 
mitted to liave been a kind of raft, or 
collection of trees fastened together with 
ropes, made from the bark. But as in a 
structure so rude they were altogether 
without the power of directing their course, 
they set about remedying dila inconveni- 
ence, by putting a few thick planks to 
the depth of three or four feet in the water 
between the joists of the trees vrliich com- 
posed the raft. These being raised or 
lowered at the pleasure of the pilot, serred 
in some measure the purpose proposed. 
With no better contrivances than tfais^ tlie 
Phoenicians are said to have visited tlie 
islands of Sicily, Corsica, and varioas 
other islands in ^e Mediterranean. It is 
also worthy of observation, that floats an. 
swering to the description of these were 
found in the south seas in the last century. 

Although the Greeks were not remark- 
able for a spirit of commercial enterprise, 
yet the remains of antiquity fVimish as 
with ample evidence of the advances 
wliich they made in the art of shipbnikl- 
ing. They had vessels of different forms 
and sizes, distinguished, according to their 
use, into ships of passage, ships of burden, 
and ships of war. The latter ynre like- 
wise designated triremes, quad rentes, and 
quinquiremes, according to the number of 
banks of oars, which were raised in a 
sloping direction one above anotiier. Those 
which had most banks were built iiigliest, 
\ and TQiw«4 NtV\i\2Bft ^^KMunlvfeten^lu The 
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Greeks in all probability deriTed their 
kno^edge i^ sMpbaildliig Axmi the Car- 
thaginians, a warlike and trading people 
deseended from the Phceniciana, who were 
cHebrated Ibr their skill in die constme- 
tion and management of Teasels. In con. 
8e<}aenoe of their contests with the Romans, 
the latter, after having saffered one or two 
defeats in naval engagements, acquired 
the art of boilding ships from their rivals, 
and saccessftilly employed it to their over- 
Arow. 

The modern art of shipbnilding appears 
to have been derived firom the northern 
tribes, among whom we find that trees 
hollowed oot like canoes were first used. 
The crusades first gave the impulse to im- 
provements in ship building, which not- 
withstanding continued for some time at 
a low ebb. Even in the reign of Edward 
Ae First ships were very insignificant in 
point of size, for it appears that forty men 
were deemed sufficient to man the largest 
vessels in England. The states of Venice 
and Genoa probably first increased the 
size of their stiips, but they were soon sur- 
passed by the Spaniardb, who first em- 
]doyed cannon. The Hanse Towns made 
such advances in naval architecture, that 
in the fourteenth century it was usual for 
tfaem to let their ships out to foreign 
princes. In the reign of Henry IV. ships 
of considerable size began to be built in 
England, and they continued to increase in 
magnitude until the reign of Henry VIIL 
when two very large ships wew built, 
namely, the Regent, of 1000 tons burthen, 
and the Henry Grace Dien, which was 
larger. From the reign of Charles 11. the 
navy of Great Britain acquired great im- 
portance, and in consequence of the wars 
which have been since carried on in seve- 
ral subsequent reigns, it has risen to its 
present state. 

In 1678 the British navy consisted of 
S3 ships, of which 58 were of the line, in 
1689 there were 173 ships, and in 1701, 
above 430. 

NAVAL CROWN. A crown among 
the Romans given to him who first boarded 
an enemy's ship ; it was a circle of gold 
representing the beaks of ships. 
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NAVE. The body or main part of a 
church. 

NAVIGATION. The art of conducting 
a venel at sea from one port to another. 
This is navigation properly so called, to 
distinguish it from common navigation or 
coasting, that is, conducting vessels fnnk 
one port to another lying on the same 
coast ; and inland navigation, which is 
performed by small craft on canals. There 
is also a submarine navigation, that is, the 
art of sailing under water by means of the 
diving bell, &c. Navigation is divided 
into theoretical navigation, which treats 
of the difference of latitude, the difierenoe 
of longitude, the rtjckoning or distance run, 
the course or ihumb run on, besides tlie 
different modes of sailing — plain sailing, in 
wliich the plane chart is made use of; Mer- 
cator's or lobular sailing, in which Merca- 
tor*scliartisused,&c. Practical navigation 
has respect to the places sailed to or the 
waters sailed over, and is either proper, 
common, inland, &c as before explained. 

NAVIGATION, Histort of. Naviga- 
tion and commerce without doubt took 
their rise together, for the desire of gain 
being one of the most powerful incentives 
to action, would naturally lead men to 
explore distant countries. Hence we find 
that the Phoenicians, particularly those of 
Tyre, who were the first trading people on 
record, were also the first to make fleets, 
and by the aid of astronomical observa<> 
ti(»s to extend their voyages to some dis> 
tance Arom their own shores. The Cartha- 
ginians followed the course of their an- 
cestors the Tynans, and addicted them, 
selves so thoroughly to trade and navigation 
that they surpassed every other nation of 
antiquity in the cultivation of these two 
arts. Iliey first made the qnadremes, or 
fbur-oared gaUeys, and probably were the 
first who made cables for their large 
vessels of the shrub spatum. They like* 
wise pushed their discoveries to a vast 
extent. They were perfectiy acquainted 
with the Mediterranean and all the ports 
in it, and proceeded to the westward far- 
ther than any other nation. Britain and 
the Canaries were known to them, and in 
tlie opinion of some they even went as 
far as America. The formidable fleets they 
fitted out, the quantity of shipping they 
always kept in their employ, and the 
honour they so long enjoyed of being the 
masters of the sea, sofiicientiy attest the 
advances which they made in navigation. 
As the Greeks and Romans were more 
addicted to war than commerce, they em- 
ployed their shipping principally in trans- 
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porting their men to tlie conntries tliey 
vfere going to attack, or in engaging their 
enemies at sea. That the Athenians ex- 
celled all the other Greeks in their mari- 
time warfare is evident from the victories 
which they gained over the Persians by 
sea. As to the Romans, they are said by 
Polybins to have been utter strangers to 
naval affairs, and quite ignorant of ship 
building, before the tirst Punic war, when 
a Carthaginian galley having accidentally 
stranded on the coast of Italy was taken 
by them, and served as a model for the 
construction of vessels. Of this they made 
ao good a use as to raise a fleet of one 
hundred and twenty galleys, with which 
they were enabled to beat the Carthagi- 
nians on their own element. It does not 
appear, however, that either of these peo- 
ple went to any distance in their vessels, 
either for purposes of trade or curiosity. 
The only voyage of discovery we read of 
in antiquity was that made by Nearchus, 
under the auspices of Alexander. In all 
other countries navigation was encouraged 
solely for the purposes of commerce, as 
by the Egyptians and the Byzantines, and 
subsequenUy by the Venetians and Geno- 
ese until the time of the Crusades, when 
a spirit of adventure was excited through- 
out all Europe, and preparations were 
made for voyages to the Holy Land, 
which led to the improvement of naviga- 
tion. The laws of Oleron, framed and 
established by oar king Richard I., show 
that a system of maritime policy was now 
thought necessary. Of the progress of the 
English navy it suffices here to observe, 
tliat the first statutes respecting it were 
passed in the reign of Richard II. and that 
from that period to the present it has been 
the object of government to raise it to the 
liighest pitch of perfection. Aa to the art 
of navigation generally, nothing contributed 
so much to its advancement as the inven- 
tion of the mariner's compass, in the four- 
teenth century, which gave so great a 
facility to the exploring of unknown re- 
gions. From this time many considerable 
voyages were made, particularly by the 
Portuguese, under the auspices of Henry 
Duke of Visco, who was particularly 
skilled in cosmography, and employed a 
person from the island of Majorca to teach 
navigation and to make instruments and 
charts. In the subsequent reign of John II. 
one Martin de Bohemia, a Portuguese, 
jiative of the island of Fayal, a pupil of 
Regiomontanus, calculated, about 1485, for 
the use of navigators, tables of the sun's 
■decIJnatioD, and recommended the astio- 



I labe for taking obflervatioos at sea. About 
the same time Columbus conceived the 
idea of exploring a passage to India by 
sailing directly towaixls the west across 
the Atlantic ocean, and being ftamished 
with a small armament of three ships by 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, he set 
sail in August, 1492, and steered direcdy 
for the Canary Islands, thence holding hb 
course due west, he stretched away into 
unfrequented and unknown seas. Afl^ en- 
countering incredible difficulties and hard- 
ships fh>m the elements, and a scarcity of 
provisions, but above ail from the mutit 
nous spirit of his crew, be arrived at €riia- 
nami, one of the large duster <rf islands 
called the Lncaya, or Bahama Isles. He 
also discovered Cuba, Hispaniola, and seve- 
ral other small islands, and having left a 
colony in a fort at Hispaniola, returned 
to Spain in March, 1493. In September 
following he set out on his second voyage, 
and sailed by the Leeward Islands to 
Hispaniola; and in a third voyage, nnder> 
taken in 1^8, he discovered the continent 
of America. In the same year Yasco de 
Gama returned to Lisbon from a voyage 
to the East Indies by the Cape of Crood 
Hope. As from practice the art of navi- 
gation was thus materially improved, so 
likewise additional efforts were now made 
to advance it theoretically, and to extend 
its cultivation. The emperor Charies Y.. 
founded a lecture at Seville for the im- 
provement of navigation, which derived 
much advantage from the discovery of the 
variation of the compass, and the use of 
the cross staff. The subject also now be- 
gan to engage the pens of the learned. 
Two treatises, the first of the kind, con- 
taining a system of the art, were publisbed 
in Spanish, the first by Pedro de Medina, 
at Valladolid, in 1545, caUed < Arte de 
Navegar,* the other at Seville, in 1550, 
by Martin Cortes, under the title of* Breve 
Compendio de la Sphera y de la Arte de 
Navegar, &c.' which was translated into 
English and passed through several im* 
pressions. 

The finding of the longitude, which k 
still a desideratum in the art, had even 
early engaged the attention of writers, fior 
we find that Pedro Nunes, or Nonius, 
published a treatise on this subject in 1537 
in the Portuguese language, which was 
afterwards printed at Basil in Latin, nnder 
the title of ' De Arte et Ratione Navi. 
gandi.' In this work the problem qf deter- 
mining the latitude from two observatkws 
of the sun's altitude and the intermediate 
axunuth is resolved. In 1557, Bonmc 
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published his * Regiment for tlie Sea/ in- 
tended as a supplement to Cortes, and in 
1581 Michael Coignet, a native of Antwerp, 
pablished his ' Instraction Noavelle des 
Points plus excellens et necessaires tou- 
chant I'Art de Naviger,' intended as an 
improvement upon Medina. The discovery 
of the dipping-needle was explained by 
Robert Norman in his * New Attractive,' 
a pamphlet, to which is commonly sub- 
joined William Burrough's * Discourse of 
the Variation of the Compass.' In 1504, 
Captain John Davis published a small 
treatise entitled the * Seaman's Secrets,' 
which was much esteemed at that time. 

As the errors of the plane chart had been 
mnch complained of by those who were 
conversant with the subject, Gerard Mer- 
cator was led to construct a universal map, 
for the purpose of obviating those objec- 
tions, the use of which was afterwards 
fully illustrated by Mr. Edward Wright 
of Cambridge, who, in his * Correction of 
certain Errors in Navigation,* printed in 
1509, showed the true method of dividing 
the meridian from Cambridge, as also the 
manner of constructing the table, and its 
OSes in navigation. The method of ap- 
proximation by what is called the middle 
latitude is mentioned by Gunter in his 
worlcs, printed in 1623, but was not brought 
into general use until some time after. The 
application of logarithms to navigation was 
also made by tbb author in a variety of 
ways; but Thomas Addison, in his' Arith- 
metical Navigation,' is said to have been 
the first to apply logarithmic tables to the 
cases of sailing. From this time several 
writers in England and elsewhere contri- 
buted to the improvement of the science, 
as Gellibrand, in a ' Discourse Mathemati- 
cal on the Variation of the Needle ;' Nor- 
wood, in his * Seaman's Practice ;' John 
Baptist Riccioli, at Bologna, in 1661; 
Father Millet Dechals in 1674 and 1677; 
M. Bougier, in 1608 ; William Jones, in a 
* New Compendium of the whole Art of 
Navigation ;' Peter Bouque, in his *' Non- 
veau Traite de Navigation;' and Dr. Ro- 
bertson's * Elements of Navigation,' to 
which was added a valuable preface by 
Dr. James Wilson. 

NAVIGATOR. One who follows the 
practical part of navigation ; particularly 
one who goes on voyages of discovery. 

NAUMACHIA. The representation of a 
sea fight, which among the Romans formed 
a part of the Circensian games. 

NAUTICAL. An epithet for what be- 
longs to the navy or navigatiop, as the 
Nautical Almanack, an almanack published 
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under the direction of the Board of Lon- 
gitude, for the use of mariners. 

NAUTILUS. A geuus of testaceous 
worms, one species of which, called the 
sail shell, floats on the surface of the sea 
in its shell, by the help of a membrane 
which it extends, so as to make it serve 
the purpose of a sail. 

NAVY. The whole naval establishment 
of any country, comprehending the ships, 
officers, men, stores, &c &c. That part 
of the navy of England which is distin- 
guished by the title of the Royal Navy 
comprehends all ships of war and thehr 
crews, &c. 

NAVY BOARD (in the English Navy). 
Consists of a lord high admiral or lords 
commissioners, with a mimber of inferior 
officers. 

NAZARENES. A term of reproach 
among the Jews for our Saviour and his 
disciples. 

NAZARITES. A sect among the JeW« 
affecting certain peculiarities. 

N. B. i. e. NoTA Bene. Take notice. 

NEAPTIDES. Tides in the second and 
last quarter of the moon, not so high as 
the spring tides. 

NEAT. All kinds of beeves, as the ox, 
cow, &c. 

NEAT'S FOOT OIL. An oU extracted . 
from the feet of oxen. 

NEAT'S LEATHER. Leather made of 
an ox or cow. 

NEAT WEIGHT. The weight of a 
commodity without the bag, &c. 

NEBULiE. Spots in the heavens, some 
of which consist of clusters of exceedingly 
small stars, others appear like luminous 
spots of different forms. 

NECK. That part between the head and 
the body. 

NECK. Any thing long in the form of 
the neck, as the neck of a bottle, a violiq, 
&c. 

NECROLOGY. A register of the deaths 
of benefactors in a monastery ; also a regi»- 
ter of distinguished persons who die within 
a certain period. 

NECROMANCY. A sort of magic prac 
tised by the Jews, Greeks, and Romanv, 
by which they attempted to raise the dead 
or make them appear. 

NECTAR (in Mythology). The drink of 
the gods, according to the poets. 

NECTAR (in Medicine). A drink of a 
delightful taste, smell, and colour. 

NECTARINE. A son of peach, having 
a smooth rind and a firm flesh. 

NECTARY. The meUiferous part of a 
vegetable. 



NEEDLE. An iDitnioient oT HhI lot 
Kwing, havJDg % ihiirp pQint fur infrdDg 

lutnuneDI for kidtUi^, which \t > ikmpl« 

NEEDLE, or MisNEnciL Nuns. A 
■HdLt loadwd wlUi Ibe IomMoik, ud 
■upended gn ■ piTai,oii nlilch pLiyiDEiI 



NEGATIVE. An ejrilbet foe nliiu Im- 
]dL» negaiioD. 

NEGATIVE BLECTBJCmr. ITuI 
tone of budiei in which ihey mre ilepriTed 

n( lODie ponlon of tht cleclrh4ty ithich 



NEGATIVE QUANTITIES (In Alge- 

br«). Qiuntitiei haviiiB Ihe iwgvne nlgn 

negative' SIGN (In Algcbn). A 

nolhlD^ 

NEGOTUTION. The condncllni > 
treaty eiUi«r id poliUcjiI or coDuuercial 

NEGROES. The blKk inhiblunu of 
Afriq^ having woolly hair and a pecoUar 
complexiolL Tl>ey have liitherto beeBtl» 

NEM.CON. AnabhrcviatioatDrnemine 
contradicente, thai Ifl, DO OK oppoAJng, 
appiied lo [be dedaiou of pariianKDt and 



NEPHRITE. A hh of none of the Uk 
kind, of a dark Jeeh-greeD colour, Ter^LDK 
to bhie. II l> tUuDd Id CbiDa, America, 
and Egypt, and ia highly piind by tbe 

NEPHRITIC. RtUdng to the kld- 

NE PLUS DLTRA.Le. no t.rther,lhe 

thing can |o. 
NEPTUNE. Hie god of Ih* «a. brother 




NERVES (in AuatoBiy). Loi^ «l 
cordi, the medullary prolongadooa of 

NERVES (in Botany), Lo.^ loi 



NEST. The lodging prepared try hfaA 



r fowl, formed by threads Interlaced. 
NETTINGS. Small rope* aelKd he 
to* gratewise with rope ymi%ij lo Kreic 



NEWSPAPER. A periodic^ paliHi» 
reek, containing aD iccoDDt of the ptAtt- 



NEW STYLE, abbre*Ubid N. S. Tki 
;regMian method of redioding tbt daji 
f ihe yeai, to at to adjnit Ibe add haul 
nd mlDota Id Uk period of the tni'i re 



NEWT. An iMmil of the liuid tribe. 
NEWTONIAN PHILOSOPHY. Hit 

Sir luic Kewtsn, reipccling Ihe | - 



FiiiKiidi, « WiKlplM of N"Hi«l P 
•op*)-. 

NICKNB CREED. A puticular c 





NrrRATES. SsJu 
NITRE, nlgu-ly ta 



>f Europe, but by Imw tiw 



X nitric u:td,pBttlcul>riyvlKreu]lmBl 
tWr become! deeompowd bj Hit lit, 
h w eliaghtn^KKiKB, dmlru, uid tbe 

NITRIC ACID. A lie*Ty jeHow liquid 
ed by tlie cbynainl cOfnbbutlDii vt 
1 and nllroten git.- Diloted viUi 



NILGHAU, or NYLGHAU. 7br Per- 
ilui name for a speclei of antelope, the i 
ifllilope picti of Unnsju, luTlng ib 



NITROUS ACID. An uid which b> 
NITROUS OXID^ OF AZOTE. 




NOT 
NON AG EStUAL. Tbe ubietiMh dcpa 

r The «ljptic. 
NONCHALANCE. An iSected in- 

NON COMPOS MENTIS (in Law). 

NON tONDUCTDES (in Ettcoidiy). 
lodiee wJiicb do not beoune decbic bj 
eini; plued in tJ 



NONCONFOBMIST. A penw m 

NON EST INVENTUS, i. c. littnllj 
He hu not bwn found. TiMuuiRtDiiil 



NONRESIQENCE (in Liv). TheHl 
isULng on iheir ivtetcei, u apidicd u 
BpirilnaL perwni. 
NONSUIT. TKlfttlDg fiU or rcuDuc 




NUM 

' NOTE (in Music). A chafracter to dis- 
tingnish the pitch and time of a soond. 

NOTE OP HAND. A writing under a 
man's band, by wliich one person engages 
to pay another a sum of money on a cer- 
tain day ; this may either be in the form 
of a bill or of a promissory note. 

NOT GUILTY (in Law). The general 
issue or ple^ of the defendant in a criminal 
action. 

NOTICE (in Law). The making some- 
thing known that a man was or might be 
ignorant of, and which it was proper he 
should be made acquainted with. 

NOV. An abbreviation for November. 

NOVEL. A narrative of fictitious events 
and characters. When the incidents and 
persons are not probable it is called a 
romance; and if only a short story, a 
novelette. 

NOVEMBER. The eleventh month of 
the Julian year, and the first of the winter 
quarter, of thirty days. It was called No- 
vember because it was the ninth of Ro- 
mulus's year. 

NOVICE (in the Romish Church). One 
who has entered his novitiate or year of 
probation, before he takes his vow ; in a 
general sense, a learner in any profession, 
an unskilful person. 

N. S. An abbreviation for new style, or 
the new mode of forming the calendar. 

NOUN (in Grammar). A part of speech, 
the name of the thing itself, as horse, dog, 
&c 

NUCLEUS. The kernel of a nut, &c. 

NUCLEUS (in Astronomy). The body 
of the comet, otherwise called the head. 

NUDE CONTRACT. A bare naked 
contract, without a consideration, which is 
void in law. 

NUISANCE (in Law). Any annoyance 
-which tends to the hurt or inconvenience 
of another. 

NUMBER (in Arithmetic). An assem- 
blage of several units or of several things 
of the ^ame kind. Whole numbers are 
otherwise called integers, as 1 , 2, 3. Broken 
numbers are fractions,a8 ^. Cardinal num- 
bers express the number of things, as 1, 2, 
3. Ordinal numbers denote the order of 
tilings, as let, 2d, 3d, &c Even numbers 
are those which may be divided into two 
equal parts, without a fraction, as 6, 12, 
&c. Uneven numbers are such as leave a 
remainder after being divided, as 5, 13, 
&c. A square number is the product of 
any number multiplied by itself, as 4, the 
product of 2 multiplied by 2. 

NUMBER (in Grammar). An inflection 
or change of ending in nouns and verbs. 
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to denote nmnber. Numbers are singidar 
to denote one, dual to denote two, or plural 
to denote more than one. 

NUMBERS (in Poetry). Measures or 
cadences which render a verse agreeable 
to the ear. 

NUMERAL. Any character which ex- 
presses a number, as 1, 2, 3. 

NUMERAL LETTERS. The Roman 
letters I. IL III. IV. &c. which denote 
numbers. 

NUMERATION. The art of expressing 
in figures any number proposed in words, 
or expressing in words any number pro- 
posed in figures. 

NUMERATOR. The number in the 
upper line of a fraction, denoting the num- 
ber of the given parts taken, as 3 in |, that 
is three out of the four parts of an inte- 
ger. 

NUMERICAL. Relating to numbers, 
as numerical algebra, that which is per- 
formed by the help of numbers. 

NUMISMATICS. The science of medals 
and coins. 

NUNCIO. The pope's ambassador. 

NUNCUPATIVE WILL. A will made 
by word of mouth. 

NUNNERY (in the Romish Church). 
A religious house for nuns, or females who 
have bound themselves by vow to a single 
life. 

NURSERY. A chamber for young chil- 
dren. 

NURSERY. A place set apart for young 
trees and shrubs. 

NUTATION (in Astronomy). A tremu- 
Ions motion of the earth's axis. 

NUTGALLS. Excrescences on the leaf 
of the oak. The Aleppo galls are imported 
for the use of dyers, calico printers, &c. 

NUTMEG. A spice, the fruit of a tree 
as big as a pear tree, growing on the island 
of Banda. The nuuneg is the kernel of 
the fruit, not unlike tlie peach, the rind or 
coat of which is called mace. 
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NUX VOMICA. A flat, compressed, 
round fruit, about the breaddi of a shilling, 
brought from the East Indies ; it is a cer- 
tain poison for dogs, cats, &c, and is one 
of the ingredients unlawftilly inf^ised into 
beer, to give it a stupifying quality. 



OBS 

NYMPHS The chrysaljs* or tUrd 
stage of insects, between the grab and 
the fly. 

NYMPHS. The goddesses of the woods, 
according to the poets. 
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O, the fourteenth letter of the alphabet, 
used as a numeral for eleven, and with a 
stroke over it, thus o, for eleven thousand. 

OAK. A tree celebrated for its timber, 
which is so tough that the sharpest tools 
will scarcely penetrate it. It is also re- 
markable for its slowness of growth, bulk, 
and longevity. Oaks have been found to 
grow only from fourteen to twenty inches 
in diameter in the space of eighty years. 

OAKUM. Old ropes untwisted and made 
into loose hemp for calking ships. 

OAR. A long pole with a flat thin end, 
by which vessels are driven along in the 
water. 

OATH (in Law). A sdiemn affirmation 
or denial of a thing, accompanied with 
an appeal to God. 

OATH OF ALLE6UNGK The oath 
i^ch the subject takes when required to 
bear true allegiance to the king. 

OATH OF SUPREMACY. The oath 
which establishes the supremacy of the king 
over every other power, temporal or spiri- 
tual, within these realms, whereby the 
supremacy of the pope was renounced at 
the Reformation. 

OATH OF ABJURATION. An oath 
which expressly establishes the succession 
of the reigning family to the throne of 
England, to the exclusion of the Smart 
family or any other. 

OATS. A grain the peculiar food of 
horses, and in Scotland and the north of 
England also the food of man. Oatmeal, 
the flour of the oats, is also much usdd 
medicinally. 

OBELISK (in Architecture). A square 
stone growing smaller from the base to the 
summit. 

OBELISK (among Printers). A mark 
of reference, thus (t). 

OBJECT GLASS. A glass in a tele- 
scope or microscope at the end of the tube 
next to the object. 

OBIT (in the Romish Church). An 
annual service for the dead. 

OBITUARY. A register of the deaths. 

OBLATE. Flattened, an epithet for a 
sjdiere or spheroid. 

OBLATION. What is laid on an altar 
or given at the altar by way of offenn^. 



OBUGATION (in Law). A bond con- 
taining a penalty (m condition of not per- 
forming certain covenants annexed. 

OBLIQUE. Deviating from a perpen- 
dicular line or direction, as an ol^ne 
angle, &c that which is not a right one. 

OBLIQUE CASES (in Grammar). IV 
cases of nouns declined ftcan the nomina- 
tive. 

OBLIQUITY OF THE ECLIPnC. 
The angle which the ecliptic makes with 
the equator, being now estimated at acme- 
thing less than 23 degrees 28 minntps, as 
the ecliptic approaches nearer to a paraL 
lelism with the equator at the rate of 
about 42 seconds in 100 yeaxB. 

OBOLUS. A small Grecian coin, eqaai 
to one penny farthing. 

OBSERVATION. The observing the 
phenomena of the heavenly bodies bj 
means of any instrument. 

OBSERVATORY. A place erected ia 
some lofty situation, and fitted up witii 
telescopes, quadrants, &c for the purpose 
of making astronomical observations, sach 
as the observatory at Greenwich, Paris^ 
Munich, and Palermo, which are the moat 
celebrated among the modem observato- 
ries. The ancient Chaldeans had also simi- 
lar places. 

OBSERVATORY EQUATORIAL, or 
Portable. An instrument for solving man j 
problems in astronomy, as finding the me- 
ridian, pointing the telescope on a star, 
though not in the meridian, in tall day- 
light, &c. 

OBSIDIONAL CROWN. A crown 
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made of the grasB diat grew in a besieged 
place, which the Ramans gave to the 
general by whom the town was taken. 

OBT. An abbreviation for obedient. 

OBTUSE ANGLE. Any angle greater 
than a right angle. See Anolb. 

OCCIDENT. Westward, as the Occident 
eqainoclial, &c 

OCCIPUT. The back part of the head. 

OCCULTATION. The obscuration of 
any star or planet by the interposition of 
any other body, as the moon, &c 

OCCULTATION, Cucle of. An ima- 
ginary circle round the poles, which con- 
tain those stars that are not visible in our 
hemisphere. 

OCCULT DISEASES. Diseases the 
causes and treatment of which are not 
understood. 

OCCULT QUALITIES. QuaUties in 
bodies which do not admit of any rational 
explanation. 

OCCUPATION (in Law). The posses, 
sion and use of lands or tenements. 

OCEAN. A vast collection of salt and 
navigable waters, enclosing the continents 
or quarters of the globe, Europe, Ana, 
Africa, and America, and comprehended 
under the several divisions of the Atlantic, 
the Pacific, and the Indian Oceans. 

OCHRE. A sort of earth consisting of 
alumina and red oxide of iron. 

OCTAGON. A figure of eight sides and 
angles. 
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OCTAHEDRON. One of the five regu- 
lar bodies, consisting of eight equal and 
equilateral triangles. 

OCTANDRIA (in Botany). One of the 
Itinnaean classes, consisting of plants having 
eight stamina to each flower. 




OCTANT. An aspect of two planets 
when they are distant from each other 45 
degrees, or the eighth part of a circle. 



OCTAVE (in Music). The eighth inter* 
val in a scale of sounds. 

OCTAVO, i. e. in eight, expressed by 
printers thus, 8vo. The form of a page 
by folding a sheet into eight leaves, so as 
to make it consist of sixteen pages. 

OCTOBER. The eighth month in the 
year, containing thirty-one days. 

OCULIST. One who cures the disorders 
of the eyes. 

ODE. A poem written to be sung to 
music. 

ODD. An epithet for any number in die 
series of 1, 3, 5, 7, Sec 

ODOUR. The scent or smell. 

OEDEMA. Any tumour or swelling. 

OESOPHAGUS. The gullet, a mem- 
branaceous canal, reaching from the fauces 
to the stomach. 

OFFENCE (in Law). The violation of 
any law ; this is capital if punished with 
death, and not capital if visited with apy 
other punishment. 

OFFERINGS (in Law). Church dues, 
payable by custom, as the Easter offerings, 
at the offerings at marriages, &c 

OFFICE. That function by virtue 
whereof a man hath some employment, 
either in the public affairs or tiiose of a 
private individual. 

OFFICER (in Law). One filling an 
office or post under government 

OFFICER (in MUitary and Naval 
Affairs). One acting under government in 
a military or naval capacity. 

OFFICERS, CoMMissiONSD (in the 
Army). Appointed by the king's cmn- 
mission. 

OFFICERS, Commissioned (in the 
Navy). Hold their commissions fr(»n the 
Lord High Admiral or Lords of the Admi. 
rally. 

OFFICERS OF THE CROWN. The 
great officers of the crown are the Lord High 
Chancellor, the Lord High Steward, the 
Lord High Treasurer, the Lord President 
of the Council, the Lord Privy Seal, the 
Lord Chamberlain, the Lord High Con- 
stable, and the Earl Marshal. 

OFFICIAL (in Law). Adeputy appoint- 
ed by the archdeacon for the execution of 
his office. 

OFFICINAL. An epithet for what is 
sold in shops, as officinal plants, herbs, 
medicines, &c 

OFFING. The open sea, or that part of 
the sea at a distance from the shore, where 
there is deep water. 

OFFSETS (in Botany). Young shoots 
that spring and grow from shoots. 

OFFSETS (in Surveying). Perpen- 
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partknlariy affected the EDglish soldiers 
daring their stay in Egypt. 

OPIATE. A medicine made of opiun. 

OPIUM. An inspissated gnmmy jaice 
obtained from die liead of tlie poppy. It 
is imported in calces fh>m Persia, Arabia, 
and other warm climates ; is of a reddish 
brown colonr, and a naaseons bitter taste; 
and has a powerfully narcotic property. 

OPOBALSAMUM, Balm op Gilkad. 
A giunmy juice of the balsam tree. 

OPOPONAX. A gummy resinous juice 
obtained from the root of an umbelliferous 
plant growing in warm climates. 

OPOSSUM. An animal chiefly found 
in America, that lives in holes and woody 
places. The female is remarkable for hav- 
ing two or three pouches, wherein the 
yonng conceal themselves in time of 
danger. 
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OPPOSITION fin Astronomy). One of 
the aspects of the planets, when they are 
ISO degrees distant from each other, that 
is, in a diametrically oppoNte relation to 
each other. 

OPTATIVE (In Grammar). A mode or 
form of a verb by which is expressed the 
wish or desire to do a thing. 

OPTIC. Pertaining to the sight; as Op- 
tic Glasses, glasses contrived for viewing 
objects which cannot otherwise be seen, 
aa spectacles, telescopes, microscopes, &c. 

OPTICIAN. A dealer in or maker of 
optical instruments. 

OPTIC NERVES. The second pair of 
nerves of the brain, which perforate the 
bulb of the eye, and serve for the sense of 
sight. 

OPTIC PLACE OF A STAR. That 
point of its orbit in wiiich it appears to be 
to onr eye. 

OPTIC PYRAMID. A pyramid formed 
by rays drawn fromvthe several points of 
the perimeter to the eye. 

OPTICS. That branch of natural phi- 
losophy wliich treats of the nature of light 



and colours, or of the general doctrine of 
visicm. Jit is distingnished into three kinds: 
namely, optics, properly so called, which 
treats of direct vision; catoptrics, which 
treats of reflected vision, or that which is 
performed by means of rays reflected firom 
speculums or mirrors; and dioptrics, which 
treats of refiracted vision, or that which is 
performed by means of rays refhicted or 
turned out of their course by passing 
through mediums of different densities, 
chiefly through glasses or lenses. 

OPTICS, History of. The properties 
of light naturally attracted, at an eariy 
period, the attention of philosophers who 
made nature their study. Empedocles,who 
flourished upwards of four hundred years 
before Christ, is said to have written a 
treatise on light ; and the works of Aristotle 
present us with a number of questions and 
observations concerning optical appear- 
ances. This philosopher was aware that 
it is the reflection of the light fVom the 
atmosphere which prevents total darkness 
after the sun sets, and in those places 
where he does not shine in the daytime. 
He also considered that rainbows, halos, 
and mock suns were all occasioned by the 
reflection of the sunbeams in different cir- 
cumstances, by which an imperfect image 
of his body was produced, the colour only, 
and not his proper figure, being exhibited. 
Euclid wrote a treatise on optics and 
catoptrics, in which he shows the chief 
properties of reflected rays in plane, con- 
vex, and concave surfaces, in a geometrical 
manner, beginning with that concerning 
the equality of the angles of incidence and 
reflection. He also takes some notice of 
dioptrics, and remarks on the effect of 
refhiction in regard to an object at the 
Iwttom of a vessel, which, when water is 
poured in, is brought to view, that was 
not to be seen above the edge of the vessel 
before the water was poured in. As to 
the effect of burning glasses, both by re- 
flection and refraction, this is noticed not 
only by Euclid, but by many other of the 
ancients ; and, if we give credit to histori- 
ans, the exploits performed by Archimedes 
in setting fire to the vessels of the Romans 
before Syracuse by means of burning mir- 
rors, prove that his practical knowledge ex- 
ceeded that of modem times. There is no 
doubt that he wrote a treatise on burning 
glasses, asalso concerning the appearance of 
a ring or circle under the w ater, which shows 
that this phenomenon had not escaped his 
notice* The ancients were also acquainted 
with the production of colours by means 
of refracted light Seneca observes that 
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Mrben the light of the ran shines through 
an angular piece of glass, it shows all the 
colours of the rainbow; also that the co> 
lount seen in a pigeon's neck» when it 
changes its position, are the effect of re- 
fraction, and on the same principle that a 
speculum, not having any colour of its own, 
will assume that of any other body. 

Besides, the ancients were not unac- 
quainted with the magnifying power of 
glass globes filled with water, for the an- 
cient engravers used to employ such a 
glass globe, in order, as is supposed, to 
magnify the figures, that they might exe- 
cute their woric with more correctness. 
Ptolemy, who wrote a considerable trea- 
tise on optics, was well acquainted with 
the refiractlon of light, and determined the 
ratio of the angles of refraction, as com- 
pared with that of the angles of incidence, 
with such accuracy, that there is but a 
trifiing difference between the results of 
his observations and tliose of Newton; not 
more than migiit arise from liis having 
used glass and water of specific gravities 
something different fh>m those em[doyed 
by Newton. It appears also ft-om this 
work of Ptolemy, as also from his Alma- 
gest, that he employed his knowledge of 
optics in his astronomical observations, for 
he was fully aware that reft'action decreases 
fi'om the horizon to the zenith, and that, 
by means of this refraction, the intervals 
between the stars appear less when near 
the horizon than in the meridian. He also 
accounts for the remarkably great apparent 
size of the sun and moon when seen near 
the horizon, by ascribing the appearance 
to the refraction of the rays by vaponrsf 
which actually enlarge the angle under 
which the luminaries appear, just as the 
angle is enlarged by which an object is 
seen from under water. 

The next writer of any importance on 
the science of optics was Alhazen, an Ara- 
bian philosopher, who flourished in the 
twelfth century. He made many observa- 
tions and experiments on the effects of 
refraction at the surface between air and 
water, air and glass, and water and glass, 
firom which he deduced that atmospherical 
refraction increases the altitudes of all ob- 
jects in the heavens. He also first observed 
that the stars are sometimes seen above 
the horizon by means of refraction, when 
they are reaUy below it ; an observation 
confirmed by Yitellio and other opticians. 
He likewise maintained that refraction 
contracts the diameters and distances of 
heavenly bodies, and that it is the cause 
of the twinkling of the stars. Besides, 



Alhazen treats largely on Ae magnifyiBg 
power of glasses, so that probably his ob- 
servations led to the inventton of spectadet. 
In the next century followed YltelOo^ a 
Pole, who digested the ecmtents of Alka- 
zen's WM-k, and made many additioiial 
observations on the power of refraction. 
He gave a table of the reaolts of his expe- 
riments on the refracting power of air, 
water, and glass, corresponding to different 
angles of incidence. Roger Bacon, a con- 
temporary with Yitellio, also wrote on tliis 
science, and is generally considered to be 
the inventor of the magic lantern. Mao- 
rdlycus, who followed titeae two at the 
distance of nearly two centuries, explains, 
in his treatise De Lnmine et Umbri, die 
process oi vision, showing that the ciystsl- 
line humour of the eye is a lens vdiidi 
collects the rays of light issuing frtMn the 
objects, and throws them on the retim, 
where the focus of each pencil is formed. 
From this principle he discovered the res- 
son why some people haye a short sight 
and others a long one ; also why the former 
are assisted by ccmcave glasses, and tlie 
latter by convex ones. John Baptista Ports, 
his contemporary, discovered die camera 
obscnra, and took the first public notice of 
the magic lantern, the original invention of 
which has been ucribed to Roger Bacon. 
Kircher, who followed Baptista, enlarged 
on his hints, and put diem into execution. 
He also made many experiments with die 
I camera obscnra, by \duch he satisfied him- 
self that vision is performed by the intnv 
mission of something into the eye, and not 
by visual rays proceeding firom it, as had 
been formerly imagined. He considered 
the eye as a camera obscnra, the papil to 
be the hole in the window shutter, and the 
crystalline humour to correspoBd to the 
wall which receives the images ; Imt in 
this latter point his idea has been proved, 
by closer observations, to be iocorrect, for 
it is now known tliat diis <^ice is perforvied 
by the retina. The observations and ex- 
periments of this writer on the science of 
optics, and on the nature of vision, appear 
to have led the >nray to the discovery of 
telescopes, which was doubtless made very 
soon after his time. After this, the writeit 
on optics became very nnmerons, and their 
labours contributed to the confirmatioB and 
improvement of those who had preceded 
them. Among the works entitled to par- 
ticular notice are Barrow's Optical Lect«m» 
Huygen's Dioptrics, Hartsoeker's Knie 
Dioptriqu^, David Gregory's Elanents of 
Dioptrics and Catoptrics, Dr. Smith's Op- 
V\c», YToJlfias's Dioptrics aad Catoplrio, 
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quadratic equation, or the second power; 
and so on. 

ORDERS (in Law). Rules made by the 
court in causes there depending. These 
orders are made by different courts, as the 
Chancery, King's Bench, &c. ; and also, 
on particular occasions, orders are made 
by magistrates at the Sessions. 

ORDERS (in Ecclesiastical Affairs). 
Congregations or societies of religious per- 
sons, who bind themselves by a vow to 
live under a superior, according to certain 
rules prescribed to them by their founder, 
such as the monies and nuns in the Romish 
church; likewise the character and office 
by which ecclesiastics are distinguished, 
that are set apart for the ministry. Since 
the Reformation, there are three orders of 
the clergy acknowledged, namely, bishops, 
priests, and deacons; whence the phrase, 
' to be in orders,' is the same as to be of 
the clerical order. 

ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD (in 
Heraldry). {Societies of knights instituted 
by princes, as marks of distinction for 
such as have distinguished themselves in 
war. The British orders are the order of 
the Garter, and the order of the Bath, 
belonging to England ; the Irish order of 
St. Patrick ; and the Scotch order 6f the 
Thistle. 
ORDINANCE. A law or decree. 
ORDINARY (in the Common Law). 
One who has ordinai'y, or exempt and 
immediate jurisdiction in causes ecdesias* 
tical, as an archbishop or a bishop. The 
ordinary in Newgate is the clergyman 
who attends in ordinary upon condemned 
malefactors; also a term for the officers 
and servants of the king's household who 
attend on common occasions, as physicians 
in ordinary. 

ORDINARY (in the Navy). The esta- 
blishment of persons employed by govern- 
ment to take, charge of the ships of war 
which are laid up in the harbours. 

ORDINARY (in Heraldry). Any charge 
in coats of arms whidi is proper to the 
art, and in ordinary use therein; as the 
chief, pale, bend, fesse, bar, chevron, cross, 
and saltire, in distinction from the common 
charges, or such things as it has in conmion 
with the other arts, as animals, implements, 
crosses, &c. 

ORDINATES (in Conic Sections). Geo- 
metrical lines drawn parallel to each other, 
and cutting the curve in a certain number 
of points. 

ORDINATION (in Ecclesiastical Af- 
fairs). The act of ordaining, or putting 
into holy orders. The age of OTdvnaXiou 
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for a deacon is twenty-three, and fat \ 
priest twenty-four. 

ORDNANCE. A general name for aU 
sorts of great guns. 

ORDNANCE, Officb op. An office 
kept within the Tower of London, which 
superintends and disposes of all the arms 
and implements of war. 

ORE. A general name for metals In an 
unrefined state, as they are dng oat of the 
earth, where they are found in the fov 
following states : nant«ly, 1. Pure, that is, 
by themselves, in a pure metallic state, or 
as alloys, in combination with other meddi. 
^ As sulphurets, or in combination with 
sulphur. 3. As oxides, or in combination 
with oxygen : and 4. As salu, that is, in 
combination with acids. 

ORGAN (in Physiology). An inatn- 
ment by which any natural faculty in an 
animal body is exercised, as the ear, which 
is the organ of hearing ; the eye, vrfaidi ii 
the organ of sight. 

ORGAN (in Music). A wind instnunent 
blown by bellows, and containing numer- 
ous pipes of various kinds and dimensioos, 
which for its solemnity, grandeur, and 
rich volume of tone, is peculiarly fitted 
for the purposes for which it is oommonly 
employed. Organs are sometimes of as 
immense size : the .organ in the cathedral 
church at Ulm, in Germany, is said to be 
93 feet high and 28 broad, iu largest pipe 
being 13 inches in diameter, and it having 
sixteen pair of bellows. 

ORGANIC REMAINS. A name ap- 
plied to all those animal and vegetable 
substances which have been dug oat of 
the earth in a mineralised state, and serre 
as strong evidences of the universal ddage, 
and the changes which ensned. See GiO- 

U)GT. 

ORIENT. The east or rising point 

ORIFICE. The month or entrance to 
any cavity in the animal body. 

ORIGINAL. The first copy, or that 
from which any thing is first transcribed 
or translated. 

ORION. A constellation in die soothen 
hemisphere, containing from thirty-d^t 
to seventy-eight stars, according to different 
writers. 

ORNAMENTS (in Architecmit). 
Leaves, roses, channellings, and the like, 
which ornament the different parts of a 
column. 

ORNITHOLOGY. That branch of Na- 
tural History which treats of birds, and 
their natures, habits, form, economy, and 
uses. Birds, in the Limnean sjrstem, are 
divided, under the class Aves, into six 
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orders, according to the form of their bills : 
as tbe Accipitres, including the eagle, vol- 
tore, hawk, &c. ; Picae, including the crow, 
Jackdaw, parrot, &c. ; Anaeres, including 
the duck, goose, swan, gull, &c.; Grallae, 
as the heron, woodcock, ostrich, &c; 
Gallinae, including the peacock, pheasant, 
turkey, domestic fowl, &c.; Passeres, in- , 
eluding the sparrow, lark, swallow, &c 

ORNITHOLOGY, HiffroRY of. The 
only scientific writers on the subject of 
birds among the ancients were Aristotle 
and Pliny. The former of these writers 
speaks of the different kinds of food 
adapted to the different species, of which 
he gives an imperfect nomenclature, and 
adds some remarks on their various periods 
of building their nests. Pliny's remarks on 
' birds are very desultory, and not very ex- 
tended. The firstwriteramong the modems 
' who has treated of birds methodically is 
Peter Belon, who has classed them princi- 
pally awxording to their food and habitation. 
He has likewise added many observations 
on their external form and character. 
Conrad Gesner, his cotemporary, has dis- 
played much learning in his work, having 
given alphabetical tables of the names of 
birds in Hebrew, Chaldee, Arabic, Greek, 
and Latin, and numerous references to the 
w^riters from whom he collected his mate- 
rials. Aldrovandns, the celebrated natu- 
ralist, followed in the steps of Belon and 
Gesner, and added much to their store of 
learning and research ; at the same time 
illustrating the subject with numerous wood 
cots. The next ornithologist of any dis- 
tinction, after these three, were Willoughby 
and Ray, the latter of whom published tlie 
-works of the former, his friend, with many 
• additions of his own, in 1678. In this work, 
the external and internal structure of birds 
are described. Jacob Theodore Klein, in 
his History of Birds, divides them into 
families, orders, and tribes; the families 
distinguished according to their feet, the 
orders by the form of the bill, and the 
tribes by the form of the head, &c In 
the systematic arrangement of Moehring, 
the classes, orders, and genera of birds are 
distinguished by the fonn of the feet and 
bill. The system of Linnaeus, which follows 
here in order of time, is dated from the 
year 1766. It is formed from the manners 
and habits of the birds, as well as their 
external form (see Zoology). Brisson, in 
his system of Ornithology, has distributed 
birds into twenty-six orders, from the form 
of the bill and feet, &c. including under 
these one hundred and fifteen genera, and 
thirteen hundred species. The work, which 
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is in six volumes 4to., is illustrated with 
more than two hundred and twenty excel- 
lent engravings. The work of Buffon, 
though popular, has but few claims to 
notice in a scientific point of view. 
Mr. Pennant, in his distribution of birds, 
prefers Ray to Linnaeus; but Mr. Latham, 
in his Synopsis of Birds, adheres to the 
latter with very few exceptions, as does 
also Mr. Shaw, in his General Zoology. 

Among the writers who have treated of 
the birds of particular places, the most 
distinguished are Juan Hernandez on the 
birds of Mexico, Marcgrave on the birds 
of Brazil, Sir Hans Sloane on the birds 
of Jamaica, Mr. Mark Catesby on the birds 
of Carolina, Florida, &c, Schwenckfel on 
those of Siberia, Brunnick on those of Den. 
mark. Sunnerat on those of New Guinea, 
Frisch on those of Germany, Yaillant on 
those of the Cape, and Edwards on those 
of the West Indies. 

ORNITHORUNCUS PARADOXUS. 
A singular quadruped from New South 
Wales, not yet properly classed in the 
Linnaean system. Its great peculiarity is 
that the structure of its head, externally 
and internally, bears a greater resemblance 
to that of a duck than to that of any ani- 
mal of tlie mammalia tribe. 

ORPHAN. One bereaved of either father 
or mother, or of both parents. 

ORPIMENT. A fine yellow powder; 
a mineral composed of sulphur and arsenic ; 
one of the ores of arsenic. 

ORRERY. An astronomical instrument 
for exhibiting the several motions of the 
heavenly bodies. The first machine of 
this kind was constructed by Mr. Graham, 
but it derives its name from the Earl of 
Orrery, for whom one was made by 
Mr. Ilowley ; and Sir Richard Steele sup- 
posing this to be the first ever constructed, 
he gave it the above name in honour of 
the earl. Orreries are constructed so as to 
be more or less complete. That given in 
the accompanying figure has all the planets 
represented upon it: that is to say, the 
sun, placed in the centre of the solar sys- 
tem ; next to the sun is tlie orbit of Mer- 
cury; and next to that, the orbit of Yenns. 
Next to the orbit of Yenus, is the orbit of 
our earth, represented by a silver plate, 
on which the signs of the zodiac, the de- 
grees of tlte ecliptic, and the days of each 
month are drawn ; and the earth is repre- 
sented by an ivory ball placed upon an 
axis, so as to make an angle with the 
plane of the horizon of 66 degrees and a 
half. About the ivory ball there is a silver 
circle, wluch is \^Uce,d m aA \» Vdl<c:Vv&&. v» 
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OXYMEL. A rinip made of honey, 
vinegar, and water boiled together. 

OYER AND TERMINER (in Law). 
A court by virtne of the king's conunisfiion, 
to hear and determine all treasons, felonies, 
and misdemeanours. 

O YES (in Law). Corrupted from the 
French * oyez, hear ye,' the expression 
used by the crier of a court, in order to 
ei^oin silence when any proclamation is 
made. 



PAI 

OYSTER. A ahen&sh, which abounds 
on the coast <^ Rngland, and is mack 
esteemed as a food. In Uie East Indies 
the oysters grow to an extraordinary sise, 
some of the sheila being two feet in widtii^ 
and it is said that on the coast of Coro- 
mandel, an oyster will fomish a meal for 
several taen. At the same time it is uni. 
versally agreed, that this large 8<Mt £dl 
very far short of the E^iropean oyrter hi 
delicacy of flavour. 



P. 



P, the fifteenth letter of the alphabet, 
stands as an abbreviation, in Music, for 
piano; in Astronomy, for post, as P. M. 
Post Meridiem, after noon; among phy- 
sicians, for partes, as P. M. Partes jEqua- 
les, &c.; in Law, for parliament j as M. P. 
Member of Parliament. 

PACE. A measure of two feet and a 
half; with Geometricians, five feet 

PACHA The chief admiral in the Turk- 
ish marine. 

PACIFICATION. A negotiation for 
peace : an Edict of Pacification is a decree 
published by a prince for the pacifying all 
parties. 

PACK. A horse's load, or seventeen 
stone and two pounds of wool. 

PACKERS (in Law). Persons appoint- 
ed and duly sworn to pack herrings, &c. 

PADDLE. A sort of oar. 

PADDOCK. A small enclosed meadow 
attached to a dwelling. 

PADLOCK. A kind of lock to hang on 
the outside of a door. 

PAGANS. Those who adhered to idola- 
try after the establishment of Christianity; 
idolaters, or the worshippers of false gods. 

PAGE. A youth retained as an honour- 
able attendant on a prince, to bear up 
trains, robes, &c. 

PAGODA. A Chinese or Hindoo tem- 
ple; also an Indian coin worth about 
eight shillings. 

PAINS AND PENALTIES (in Law). 
An act of parliament to inflict pains and 
penalties beyond or contrary to the com- 
mon law, in the particular cases of great 
public offenders. 

PAINTED LADY. A beautifully varie- 
gated pea. 

PAINTER. An artist who represents 

objects by colours, as a portrait painter; 

mIso an artisaa who lays coloara on yiood 



\ 



or stone, &c. as a house painter. I%e 
company of painters is of great antiqoity, 
but was not incorporated before the reiga 
of Elizabetiu 

PAINTER (A Sea Term). A rope for 
hauling a boat on shore. 

PAINTER-STAINER. A painter of 
coats of arms. They were incorponted 
with the painters. 

PAINTING. The art of representing all 
objects of nature by lines and colours oa 
a plain surface. In the exercise of thu 
art, the powers of imagination, imitatioB, 
and invention, are required for making a 
choice of the subject, and of the several 
figures and subordinate parts of a pictm 
which are comprehended nnder the name 
of design. In the execution of the woric, 
there are likewise required a due regard 
to the effects of light and shade, aad 
colours, which is termed compoeitiun; and 
also a nice choice of the colours to be em- 
ployed, which is known by the name of 
colouring. Painting, as regards the sub- 
jects, is distinguished into historical paiat- 
^^%f portrait painting, landscape painting, 
&c. ; as regards the form and the mate- 
rials, into painting in oil, water coloan, 
fresco, miniature, distemper, mosaic, &c 

PAINTING, History op. It is to be 
supposed that painting was among the ear 
liest efforts of human ingenuity, for tJie 
love of imitation would naturally suggest 
the idea of representing the surrounding 
objects which engaged the attention and 
interested the affections. Thus it is that 
the savages painted their own bodies, by 
means of puncturing the skin, and infusing 
different colours into the punctures, and 
that they painted on their shields different 
figures according to the fancy of die bearer. 
So, likewise, we find that the MexJcans 
w«ie in die habit of representiog their 
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warlike exploits by raeaus of picture- 
writing, wliich were something similar to 
the hieroglyphics of the Egyptians, that 
served to represent sacred objects for reli- 
gions purposes. The first step beyond the 
mde outline was an attempt to complete 
tlie imitation by applying colours, which 
at first was effected by covering the dif- 
ferent parts of the figure with different 
colours, after the manner of our coloured 
maps, as was done by the Egyptians, and 
is still practised by the Indians and Chi- 
nese. 

Painting was partially cultivated by the 
Egyptians, but was not carried to any 
perfection, because they principally em- 
ployed themselves in the representation 
of the monstrous objects of their worship, 
rather than in depicturing natural or real 
objects: in consequence, their natural 
figures were very stiff and unseemly, the 
legs being drawn together, and the arms 
pasted to the sides, like the mummies 
"Which they copied. Their painters were 
likewise very much employed on earthen 
vessels or drinking cups, or in ornament- 
ing barges, and covering with figures the 
chests of mummies. Pliny also informs 
us that the Egyptians painted the precious 
metals, which doubtless consisted in cover- 
ing gold or silver with a single colour. 
The Persians, as well as the Arabians, had 
some idea of mosaic ; but the art -was cul- 
tivated by those people principally for 
domestic purposes. Among the Indians, 
painting is confined principally to the re- 
presentation of their idols and monstrous 
objects of worship, but the painters of 
Thibet are remarkable for the delicacy of 
their strokes, in which they might vie 
with the Greeks, although deficient in 
every other particular. The Chinese are 
remarkable for the brightness of their co- 
lours, but this is the only perfection they 
can boast of. Their figures are as unlike 
oatnre as possible, devoid of expression 
and of proportion. The Etrurians were 
the first people who appear to have ex- 
celled in this art. Many specimens of 
£^ru8can painting have been preserved, 
which consist of long painted frizes, and 
pilasters adorned with huge figures. The 
paintings are executed on a ground of 
thick mortar, and many of them are said 
to be in a high state of preservation. 
There are likewise many Campanian vases 
extant, which are wonderful proofs of the 
perfection of the art at a very early period 
among these people. As to the origin of 
painting among the Greeks, it is not easy 
to define the period of its commencement. 



The Greeks themselves, according to Pliny, 
speak of Polygnote as their first painter 
of eminence, who flourished in the 00th 
Olympiad, or 424 years before Christ. 
That painting in dry colours existed in the 
time of Homer is certain fkrom several 
descriptions to be found in his Iliad and 
Odyssey: from the same source we also 
learn that they were then acquainted with 
basso relievo, of whicli the buckler of 
Achilles was a specimen. Polygnote was 
followed by Xeuxis and Parrhasias, whose 
skill in imitation is said to have been such, 
that the first deceived the birds by painting 
cherries so exactly, and the latter deceived 
his rival. Apelles, Protogenes, and £u- 
phrauor contributed to raise the art to its 
highest perfection. 

The Romans derived their skill in paint- 
ing from Etruria, but the art remained 
very long neglected while the people were 
engaged in conquests, and struggles for 
liberty. From the building of the city to 
the time of the emperors, there is mention 
only of two who excelled in painting, 
namely. Fa bins, sarnamed Fictor, and 
Pacivius, the nephew of the tragic poet 
Ennius. In the time of the emperors, 
painting, as well as the other arts, flou- 
rished. A colossean figure, 12a feet long, 
was painted by order of the emperor Nero, 
which is the first painting on cloth men- 
tioned among the ancients. 

The artists who painted moveable pic- 
tures were superior to those who painted 
on ceilings, or compartments of buildings. 
They painted their moveable pictures on 
the wood of the fir, larch, or box ; or on 
canvass, as above-mentioned. The old 
Greek and Roman paintings on walls are 
supposed to have been done in distemper 
or in fresco ^ they made Uise of oil in var- 
nishing, for the preservation of their paint- 
ings, but they do not appear to have 
expressly used it in their colours. 

After an interval during which all the 
arts languished, imperfect efforts were 
made to represent religious subjects, which 
paved the way for the revival of painting 
in the thirteenth century. A noble Flo- 
rentine, named Cimabuc, first learned the 
art from a Greek, and cultivated it with 
success, so that he may be reckoned the 
founder of the Florentine school, of which 
Michael Angelo was the great ornament. 
Raphael was the founder of the Roman 
school ; Titian, that of Venice. Corregio 
was the father and greatest ornament of 
the Lombard school, but the Caracci, 
Lewis, Angustin, and Hannibal, who were 
natives of Bologna, also formed a school. 
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other ; they are commonly reckoned nine 
in number, namely, the article, noon, pro- 
noun, verb, participle, adverb, conjunction, 
preposition, and inteijection. 

PARTY (in MiUtary Affairs). A small 
detachment or number of men sent upon 
any particular duty, as a recruiting party, 
«ec. 

PARTY (in Public Affairs). Any num- 
ber of men combining together to follow 
their own particular views, either in poli- 
tics or religion. 

PARTY-WALLS. Partitions of brick 
made between buildings separately occu- 
pied, to prevent the spreading of fire. 

PASQUINADE. A short satirical Ubel 
that is generally stuck up to be read by 
the passers by. 

PASS (in Military Affairs). A strait 
narrow passage, which renders the entrance 
into a country difficult for an army. 

PASS (among Miners). A frame of tin 
boards set sloping for the ore to slide 
down. 

PASS (in Fencing). A push or thrust 
at the adversary. 

PASSAGE (in Music). A succession of 
sounds forming a member or phrase in a 
composition. 

PASSAGE (in Military Affairs). The 
passing over bridges, mountains, &c. 

PASSAGE (in Navigation). The course 
pursued at sea, particularly that which has 
been attempted to be taken by the north 
pole in going to India ; this attempt has 
been made in two ways, namely, by 
coasting along the northern parts of Eu- 
rope and Asia, called the north east passage ; 
and another by sailing round the northern 
part of the American continent, called the 
north west passage, besides which an 
attempt has also been made to sail over 
the pole itself. 

PASSENGER. Any one travelling by 
a coach, vessel, or other mode of convey- 
ance ; also any one passing by. 

PASSERES. An order of birds in the 
Linnaean system, comprehending such as 
have the bill conic and pointed, as the 
pigeon, the lark, the thrush, &c. 

PASSION WEEK. The week imme- 
diately before Easter. 

PASSIVE. Suffering, an epithet for 
verbs which express the suffering or being 
acted upon, as * to be loved.' 

PASSIVE PRINCIPLES (in Chymis- 
try). Earth and water, so called because 
their parts are not so swiftly moved as 
tliose of spirits, oil, and salt 

PASSOVER. A festival of the Jews, 
commemorative of the angels passing the 
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doors of the Israelites when they slew all 
the first bom of the Egyptians. 

PASSPORT, or Pass. A license or 
letter from a prince or governor granting 
liberty to a person to pass through the 
country. 

PASSPORT (in Commerce). A license 
to export or import goods. 

PASS WORD. A secret word or coun- 
tersign which enables any person to go 
through military stations. 

PASTE (in the GUss Trade). A kind of 
coloured glass made of calcined crystal, 
lead, and metallic preparations, so as to 
imitate gems. 

PASTEBOARD. A thick kind of paper 
formed of several sheets pasted one over 
the other. 

PASTIL. A sweet ball or perfumed 
composition. 

PASTIL (among Painters). A roll of 
paste made up of various colours with 
gum, a crayon. 

PASTORAL. A shepherd's song or 
poem, by way of dialogue between shep- 
herds. 

PASTURE LAND. Land reserved for 
the feeding of cattle. 

PATENTS, or Letters Patent. Writ- 
ings sealed with the great seal, authorizing 
a man to do or enjoy that which he could 
not of himself. 

PATERNOSTER. The Lord's prayer; 
also the repetition of the Loi-d's prayer in 
the Romish church. 

PATHOLOGY. That branch of medi- 
cine which explains the symptoms /of 
diseases. 

PATHOS. The emotion which an orator 
displays in his speech or excites in his 
hearers. 

PAT4ENT. One who is under the direc- 
tion of a physician for the cure of any 
disorder. 

PATIENT (in Physiology). That which 
receives impressions from any other thing 
called the agent 

PATRIARCH. The father or ruler of 
a family, such as Abraham and the patri- 
archs of old. 

PATRIARCH (in Ecclesiastical Affairs). 
A birhop that is superior to an archbishop. 
PATRIMONY (in Law). A right de- 
scended from ancestors. 
PATRIOT. A father of his country. 
PATROL. Any party going their rounds 
at stated hours, to see that the watchmen 
do their duty. 

PATRON (in Law). A friend of inte- 
rest or power ; he who has the disposal of 
a benefice. 
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PATRON. A sea term for one who 
commands a ship in the MediterraneMi. 

PATRONYMIC. A name derived from 
one's father or ancestors. 

PAVEMENT. A layer of stone or 
bricks, which serves to cover the gronad 
and form a path or road. In London 
the pavement fur coachways is princi- 
pally a kind of granite from Scotland, for 
the footpath Yorkshire paving stone is 
used. Courts, stables, kitchens, halls, 
churches, are commonly paved with tiles, 
bricks, or freestone. In France they 
mostly use freestone,, in Venice and Hol- 
land and other countries they use for the 
most part bricks. 

PAVILION. A large tent raised on 
posts to lodge under in summer time. 

PAUPER. One receiving parish relief. 

PAUPERIS IN FORMA. See Forma. 

PAUSE). A stop or cessation of speak- 
ing, singing, playing^ &o. 

PAU SE (in Music). A character of time, 
denoting that the note must be drawn out 
to a greater length. 

PAWN (in Commerce). A pledge given 
by way of security for the payment of a 
•urn of money. 

PAWN (in Chess). One of the common 
men. 

PAWNBROKER. One who lends mo- 
ney upon goods left in pledge. 

PAY. What is allowed to each indi- 
vidual in the army. Full pay is the full 
allowance ; half pay, that which is allowed 
to officers on their retiring from the ser- 
vice. 

PAYING. A sea term for anointing a 
mast, yard, &c. with tar, pitch, turpentine, 
&c. 

PAYING OFF. A sea term for letting 
a ship's head fall to leeward of the point 
whither it was previously directed. 

PAYING OFF A SHIP. Discharging 
the crew from actual service, that the ship 
may be laid up in ordinary. 

PAYMASTER. He who has the charge 
of paying a regiment. 

PAYMENT. The discliarge of a debt; 
also the time and measure of paying. 
Prompt payment, the payment of a bill 
or debt before it becomes due.. 

PEA. A kind of pulse, that is. either 
planted in gardens for the food of man, or 
in the tields as a food for cattle. 

PEACE (in Law). A quiet and inoffen- 
sive behaviour towards the king and his 
Kubjects. 

PEAC E EST AB LISHMENT. The num- 
ber &/ effective men required in the army 
Mod navy during peace. ' 
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PEACE of GOD and the CHURCH. 
The time of vacation between terms, wlien 
there is a cessation from lawsuita. 

PEACE OF THE KING. That peace 
and security both for life and goods which 
the king affords to all his subjects. 

PEACE OF THE KING'S HIGH- 
WAY. The immunity that the king's high- 
way has to be free from all molestation. 

PEACH. A deUcious juicy fruit that 
grows against garden walls. 

PEACOCK. A well known domesdc 
bird, remarkable for the beauty of its tail 
and the harshness of its cry. 

PEAK (in Geography). A mountain or 
elevation with a sharp summit, as tlce Peak 
of Teneriffe. 

PEAK (among Mariners). The upper 
comer of sails which are extended by a 
gaff^ or by a yard, which crosses the maat 
obliquely. 

PEAR. A well known tree, which yields 
a great variety of fruit, as the mask, mns- 
cadclle, rose, bergamot, bury pear, &c. 

PEARL. A concretion fonud in several 
shells, as in some species of the oyster and 
muscle. Pearls are of a silvery or blneish 
white colour, and very briliiant. They are 
supposed to be produced by a distemper 
ia the animal, similar to the stone in man; 
th^y ace formed, however, of the same 
matter as the inner shell, and consist of 
layers one over another, after the manner 
of an onion. 

PEARL, MoTHKB OF. The shell of ano- 
ther species, of oyster, not the pearl oyster. 
It is extremely smooth, and as white ai 
the peari. 

PEARLASH. Potash calcined or deand 
of its impurities by fire. 

PEARL BARLEY. The seed of com- 
mon barley rubbed into small round grains 
like pearl, of which a cooling drink is 
made. 

PEAT. A sort of fuel dug ont of the 
earth. It is the remains of decayed 
vegetables, as leaves, stringy fibres, tlie 
wood of decayed trunks of trees, &c It 
is found in low valleys and bogs in Great 
Britain and other parts of Europe. 

PEAT MOSa. The bed in which peal 
: is found, either on the surface of the soil 
or covered over with sand or earth to a 
short depth. 

PEBBLES. A sort of fbaails disdn- 
gnished from flints by having a variety of 
colours. 

PECK. A dry measure, the foorth part 
of a bushel. 

PEC OR A. An order of animals ia the 
\Auwa&«ii v^'«tem, under the claas niaai* 
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PEDANTRY. A iHedLcn «U] 
display of leuDLug. 

PEDESTAL. Tbe lownt p>n 

PEDIMENT. A (dw piDDidMUTlDi 

PEDOUETER. S« Puubui.. 
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ItK ume nnk and concUliDD, RiniKcly 
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umc lord 1 and now ap|^]ed lo Ihoe 
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PELUTORY OF THE WALL. A 

PELT. TIh )kiD or hide of an ulnuL 
PELVIS (In AnaUHDrJ. Tlic lower pul 



PEN (In Unibudry). A fold or fdcIo- 
PENAL LAWS. Lawi nude f« tbe 

PENALTY (Id Uw). a Boe or tor- 
feilure by way of ijonithmen^ 

PENANCE (in Ecdoiailkd Uw). 
An EoflioioD uf wme pain or bodily toMtr- 

FENATES. Tbe liouiebold «Dd> of llw 
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PENDULUM CLOCKS. Clocks that 
have their movements regulated by the 
vibration of a pendnlom. 

PENDULUM ROYAL. A clock whose 
pendnlam sways seconds, and goes eight 
days without winding np. 

PENETRATION OP BODIES. A 
term in physiology, denoting that the parts 
of one body occupy the interstices between 
the parts of the other. 

PENGUIN. See Auk. 

PENINSULA. A place almost snr- 
roonded with water, except where it is 
joined with the continent by a neck of 
land. 

PENITENTIARY. The name of some 
prisons in England where felons are kept 
to hard labour. 

PENMAN. One skiUed in the nse of 
the pen, particularly in fine kinds of 
writing. 

PENNY. One of the earliest coins in 
this country, tiie twelfth part of a shilling, 
it was formerly a silver now a copper 
coin; it is marked by the letter d in 
accounts. 

PENNY POST. A post formerly in 
London for conveying letters to different 
parts of the metropolis for a penny. The 
price being rallied to twopence, it is now 
called the twopenny post 

PENNYROYAL. A herb used in medi- 
cine, something like the mint 

PENNYWEIGHT. An English troy 
weight, marked thus, dwt., containing 24 
grains. 

PENSION (in Law). An annual allow- 
ance made to a person by a prince with- 
out any equivalent in return. 

PENSIONER. One who receives a 
pension ; also one maintained at the charge 
of the king, or of any company or hospitaL 

PENSIONERS, GENTLEiiEM,or King's 
Pensioners. A band of gentlemen to the 
number of 40, first set on foot by King 
Henry YII. whose office it is to guard the 
king's person in his palace. 

PENTAGON. A geometrical figure, 
having five sides and five angles. 
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by which deigns may be copied in any 
proportion by persona ifrtio are not skUled 
in drawing. It consists of four jointed 
levers, as in the subjoined figure. 




PENTAGYNIA (in Botany). Anoider 
of plants in the Linnaean system, compre^ 
bending such as have five pistils in an 
hermaphrodite flower. 

PENTAMETER. A sort of verse is 
Latin and Greek, consisting of five feet or 
metres. 

PENTANDRIA (in Botany). One of 
the Linn%an classes, comprehending plaiiti 
which have flowers with five 8tamen& 




PENTATEUCH. The five books of 
Moses. 

PENTHOUSE. Ashed hangingfbrwaitl. 

PENUMBRA (in Astronomy). A par- 
tial shade observed between the perfect 
shadow and the full light in an eclipse. 

PEPPER. An aromatic froit or beny 
brought from India. It is of three kinds, 
namely, black, white,and long, flie Mack 
is the fruit of a tree that grows in tlie 
Spice Islands. 

PER. A Latin preposition, signityiag 
by, used in many phrases, as per force, 
pr. or per annum, per cent or per ceniam, 
&c 

PERAMBULATOR. An instrument for 



PENTAGRAPH. A copying madmie 
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measuring distances, otherwise caUed' a 
pedometer, or sorveying wheel. 

PER CENTUM, or Pb. Cknt. Rate 
of interest, so much for each hundred, as 
five per cent that is five pounds for every 
hundred pounds. 

PERCH. A kind of fish with sharp in- 
cnrvate teeth, that prey upon otlier fish: 
the flesh of thu fish is very delicate. 

PERCH (in Commerce). A measure of 
five yards and a half, or sixteen feet and 
a half. 

PERCHANCE. AccidentaUy. 

PERCUSSION. The impression a body 
makes in falling or strildng upon another. 
It is either direct or oblique ; direct when 
the impulse is made in the direction of a 
line perpendicular at the point of impact, 
and oblique when it is given in a line 
oblique to the place of impact, or that 
does not pass through the common centre 
of gravity of the two striking bodies. 

PEREMPTORY (in Law). Absolute 
or determinate, as peremptory writ, &c. 

PERENNIAL. A plant the root of 
which continues for more than two years. 

PERFORATION. Boring or making a 
hole througli. 

PER FORCE. Against one's inclina- 
tion. 

PERIANTH. The calyx or cup of a 
flower when it is contiguous to the flower, 
in distinction from the calyx or outer 
covering of the flower. 

PERICARDIUM. A double membrane 
which surrounds the whole compass of the 
heart 

PERICARP. A viscous bag with seeds, 
or a vessel producing seeds. 

PERICRANIUM. A membrane which 
encloses the bones of the skull. 

PERIGEE (in Ancient Astronomy). 
That point in the heaven in which the 
sun or any planet is least distant fkt>m the 
centre of the earth. 

PERIHELION (in Modem Astrono- 
my). That point of a planet's orbit in 
which it is nearest to the sun. 

PERIMETER. The ambit or extent 
which bounds a figure or body, whether 
rectilinear or mixed. 

PERIOD (in Astronomy). The entire 
revolution of a planet. 

PERIOD (in Chronology). The revolu- 
tion of a certain number of years, as the 
Julian period. 

PERIOD (in Grammar). A full stop at 
the end of any sentence, marked thus (.) 

PERIOD (in Arithmetic). A point or 
comma after every third place in a series 
of figures; also in the extraction of roots 
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to point off the figures into given numbers 
or parcels. 

PERIOD (in Medicine). The interval 
between the coming of fits in intermitting 
disorders. 

PERIOECI (in Geography). Inhabit- 
ants of the earth who live under the same 
parallel of latitude but opposite parallels 
of longitude. 

PERIPHERY. The circumference of 
any circle or curve, &c. 

PERIPATETICS. The foUowers of 
Aristotle, whose doctrines are distinguished 
by the name of the Peripatetic Philosophy. 
He also was called the Peripatetic because 
he delivered his lectures walking, 

PERIPHRASIS. Circumlocution, or 
expressing any thing by many words 
which might be expressed by a few. 

PERISCII. Inhabitants of the earth 
whose shadow goes round them in a day. 

PERISTALTIC MOTION. The motion 
of the intestines, wliich resembles the mo- 
tion of a worm. 

PERISTYLE. A piazza, as in the 
middle of the gymnasium at Athens. 

PERJURY. Taking a false oath know- 
ingly and wilfully. 

PERIWINKLE. A kind of sea snail. 

PERMIT (in Law). A license or war- 
rant for persons to pass with or sell goods. 

PERMUTATION. The same as com- 
bination. 

PERORATION. The epilogue or con- 
cluding part of an oration. 

PERPEND ER, or Perpend Stonb. A 
stone fitted to the thickness of a wall. 

PERPENDICULAR (in Geometry). 
A line which when it falls upon another 
line makes the angles on each side equal 
and right angles. 

PERPENDICULAR (in Gunnery). A 
small instrument used for the finding the 
centra line of a piece in the operation of 
pointing it at any object. 

PERPETUAL CURATE A curate that 
is not removeable at the pleasure of any 
one. 

PERRY. A drink made of the juice of 
pears. 

PER SALTEM. At once, or at a leap/ 

PER SE. By or in itself; things con- 
sidered per se, that is, in the abstract, or 
abstracted from aU others. 

PERSECUTION. The infliction of pain 
on another designedly and with force and 
violence, in violation of the laws either of 
Crod or man, such as the persecutions of 
the primitive Christian church: the first 
happened in the reign of Nero, and the last 
in that of Diodesian. 
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PERSEUS (in Heathen Mythology). A 
hero, the son of Jupiter and Danae, wlio 
procured the Gorgon's head, and released 
Andromeda. 

PERSEUS (in Astronomy). A constel- 
lation in tlie northern hemisphere. 

PERSIAN LILAC. A handsome shrab, 
having a broader leaf and a finer flower 
than the common lilac. 

PERSIAN ORDER (in Architecture). 
An order wherein the entablature is sup- 
ported by the figures of men instead of 
columns^ They were intended to repre- 
sent the Persians taken captive by the 
Athenians. 

PERSIAN WHEEL. An engine for 
watering lands. 

PERSON (in Grammar). A term for 
nouns and pronouns which express the 
person of the speaker; also the inflection 
of verbs answering to the diffierent persons. 
There are three persons, namely, the first, 
or the person speaking ; the second, the 
person spoken to; and the third, the per- 
son spoken of.. 

PERSONA^ (in Law). Belonging to 
the person, and not to the thing, as per- 
sonal goods, as opposed to real property 
or estates : personal actioujan action against 
the person.. 

PERSONAL VERB (in Grammar). 
A verb that has inflections or endings, to 
express the persons of the agent. 

PERSONALTY (in Law). Any thing 
personal, in distinction flrom things reaL 

PERSON ATiE (in Botany). One of 
Linnaeus's natural orders of plants, which 
have a labiate corolla or flower with the 
lips closed, as the aconite, &c. 

PERSONATING. Representing any 
one by a fictitious or assumed character, 
so as to pass for the person represented. 

PERSONS. The three persons or sub. 
sistences in the Holy Trinity; namely, 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

PERSONS (in Law) Are disUnguished 
into natural persoi^s whom God has formed, 
and artificial persons, or those formed by 
society, as corporations or bodjeq politic. 

PERSPECTIVE. A branch of mixed 
mathematics, which shows how to repre- 
sent objects on a plain surface, as naturally 
as they would appear to our sight if seen 
through that plane, supposing it were as 
transparent as glass. Perspective is divided 
into Aerial Perspective, which has princi- 
pally a reference to the colouring and 
shading of distant objects; and Lineal 
Perspective, which relates to the position, 
fynn, magnitude, &c of the several lines 
or caatonn of objects, &c« 
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PERSPECTIVE, History or. Per- 
spective, a& a branch of optics, was known 
and practised at an early period. It was 
taught by Bemocritus and Anaxagoras,and 
treated of by Enclid in his Optics. Alha- 
zen likewise, in his optical treatise, speaks 
of this art, and of its importance for tiie 
painter; but the fir^t writers who pro- 
fessedly treated on perspective were Bar- 
tolemeo Bramantino, in his Regole di 
Perspectiva, &c. dated 1440, and Pietro 
del Borgo, who supposed objects to be 
placed beyond a transparent taUet, and 
so to trace the images which rays of light . 
emitted from them would make upon it 
Albert Durer constructed a machine upon 
the princifdesof Borgo, by which he could 
trace the perspective appearance of objects. 
Leon Battista Alberti, in his treatise De 
Pictnra, speaks chiefly of perspective; and 
Balthazar Peruzzi, of Siena, who died in 
1506, wrote a system of perspective, which 
appeared in 1540. He is said to have first 
recommended points of distance, to which 
are drawn all lines that make an angle of 
45 degrees with the gronnd line. Guido 
Uhaldi, in his Perspective published in 
1600, showed that all lines are paral- 
lel to one another, if they be inclined to 
the ground line, and converge to some 
point in tlie horizontal line; and that 
through this point also will pass a line 
drawn fi'om the eye parallel to them. His 
work contained the first principles, whidi 
afterwards formed the groundwork of 
Or. Taylor's. He was immediately fol- 
lowed by Giacomo Barozzi, of Vigndi, 
whose Two Rules of Perspective were 
published, with a commentary by Ignatins 
Dante. Marolois' work was published at 
the Hague in 1615, and that of Sirigatti, 
which was an abstract of Vignola*8, in 1(B5. 
But the most celebrated writer on this sob- 
ject was Dr. Brooke Taylor, who, io Us 
Linear Perspective, has laid down princi- 
ples far more general than those of any 
Qf. hi^ predecessors. He does not coitfae 
his rules to the horizontal plane only, hot 
he has made them applicable to every 
sp^ies o^ lines and planes. Likewise, Iqr 
his method, which is exceedingly simple, 
the fewest lines imaginable are required 
to produce any perspective repreientatioB. 
As a proof of the excellence of hu method, 
it suflices to add that it has been followed 
by all who have treated on this subject, 
and is universally adopted in practice. 
Mr.. Hamilton published his Stereography 
in %, vols, folio, after the manner of Dr. 
Taylor, besides which there are aome good 
\ \x^«^\!w.%Qit^.^^ vokkV^tfrom Ware, Cowkji 
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Ferguson, Einer80D,&c.; bat Mr. Kirby's 
system of perspective has been generally 
esteemed for its practical ntility. 

PERSPECTIVK In ganlens, or at the 
end of galleries, designed to deceive the 
eye by representing the continuation of 
an alley or a bnilding, &c. 

PERSPECTIVE-GLASS. The glass' or 
other transparent surface supposed to be 
placed between the eye and the object, 
perpendicularly to the horizon. 

PERSPIRATION. The evacuaUon of 
the juices of the body through the pores 
of the skin. This is either sensible, which 
is called sweating ; or insensible, which is 
not perceptible to the senses. 

PERUVIAN BARK. A drug, the bark 
of a tree growing in Peru. 

PESTLE. An instrument for ponnding 
in a mortar. 

PETAL. The leaf of the corolla or 
flower. 

PETARD (in Fortification). A hollow 
engine shaped like a sugar-loaf, made for 
breaking open gates, drawbridges, &c. 

PETIOLE (in Botany). The leaf-stalk, 
or the stem which supports the leaf. 

PETITION (in Law). A supplication 
in lieu of a writ, which is always made 
by a subject to the king when the latter 
is a party in the suit ; also any supplica- 
tion drawn up in form, and addressed 
either to the king or either of the two 
faonses of parliament. 

PETITIO PRINCIPII (among Logi- 
cians). Begging the question, or taking for 
granted that which is the matter in dispute. 
PETREL. A sea-fowl, which has the 
faculty of spouting pure oil from its bill. 
It is a sure prognostic of a storm at sea, 
when it hovers about a ship. 

PETRIFACTIONS (among Mineralo- 
gists). Stony matters incrusted within the 
cavities of organized bodies, as the incrus- 
tations of limestone or selcnite in the form 
of stalactites or dropstones from the roofs 
of caverns. 

PETRIFICATION. Tlie conversion of 
wood, bones, or any other substance into 
stone ; also that which is turned into stone. 
PETROLEUM. Rock oil, a liquid bi- 
tuminous substance which distils from 
rocks. 

PEWTER. A compound metal, or an 
alloy of tin with copper, lead, zinc, bis- 
muth, or antimony. 

PHALANX. A Macedonian legion, 
formed into a square compact battalion of 
pikeroen. 

PHANTASMAGORIA. An optical ex- 
hibition very similar to the magic lantern. 
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PHARAOH. A name common to se- 
veral kings of Egypt mentioned in Scrip- 
ture. The fourth of this name was drowned 
in the Red Sea. 

PHARMACOPOEIA. A book of medi- 
cines. 

PHARMACY. The art of preparing, 
compounding, and preserving medicines. 

PHAROS. A watch tower among the 
ancients. 

PHASES. The various appearances of 
the moon at different ages, being first a 
crescent, then a semicircle, then gibbons, 
and lastly fbll, when she returns by the 
same gradation to the state of a new moon. 




PHEASANT. A bird of game, highly 
esteemed for its fleiih. 




PHEON. A kind of missile weapon or 
dart with a barb, which is sometimes 
borne in coats of arms. 

PHIAL. A little glass bottle, mostly 
used for medicine. 

PHILOLOGY. An assemblage of sci- 
ences, consisting of grammar, rhetoric, 
poetry, antiquities, history, and criticism, 
called by the French, belles lettres; also 
the science of languages. 
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PHILOSOPHER. One who is versed 
in or addicts himself to the study of phi- 
losophy. 

PHILOSOPHER'S STONE. The ob- 
ject of alchymy by a long sought for pre- 
paration, by wliicb, as they pretended, 
the base metals might be converted into 
gold and silver. 

PHILOSOPHY. Properly, the love of 
wisdom, a term applied either to the study 
of nature or morality, founded on reason 
and experience, or the systems which dif- 
ferent men have devised of explaining 
the various phenomena in the natural and 
moral world, as the Pythagorean philoso- 
phy, which taught, among other things, 
the transmigration of souls; the Aristotelian 
philosophy, or the doctrines of Aristotle, 
which are to be found in his works ; the 
Socratic philosophy, which is to be found 
in the writings of Xenophon and Plato; 
Epicurean philosophy, a sceptical licen- 
tious scheme of morals ascribed to Epicu- 
rus; Stoic philosophy, the doctrines of 
Zeno the stoic, who maintained, among 
other things, that a man might be happy 
in the midst of the severest tortures; the 
Cynic philosophy, the followers of which 
affected a great contempt of riches aiid 
of all sciences except morality; and the 
Sceptical philosophy, broached by one 
Pyrrho, who affected to doubt every 
thing. 

PHLEBOTOMY. The opening a vein 
for the purpose of discharging some of 
the blood. 

PHLEGM (in Anatomy). A thick tena- 
cious matter secreted in the lungs. 

PHLEGM (in Chymistry). A watery 
distilled liquor, in distinction from a spi- 
rituous liquor. 

PHOSPHATES. Salts formed by phos- 
phone acid, with the alkalies, earths, and 
metallic oxides. 

PHOSPHITES. Salts formed with 
phosphorus united to the earths, alkalies, 
and metallic oxides. 

PHOSPHORIC ACID. An acid form- 
ed by the combination of muriatic acid 
with oxygen. 

PHOSPHOROUS ACID. An acid 
formed by the combination of phosphorus 
with oxygen. It contains less of the latter 
than phosphoric acid. 

PHOSPHORUS. A yellow semitrans- 
parent substance, of the consistence of 
wax, but .brittle during the frost. It is 
luminous in the common temperature of 
the air, of a rough disagreeable taste, and 
M ameU like garlic. 
PHOSPHURET. A substance {0Tm«d 
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by the union of adkalies, earths, aod me> 
tallic oxides with phoej^nis. 

PHRENOLOGY. A newly invented 
science, which professes to teach, from 
the conformation of the hiunan skull, the 
particular characters and propensities of 
men, presuming that the focolties and ope- 
rations of the human mind have di^ par- 
ticular seat in the brain, and are to be 
traced by particular external marks. 

PHYLACTERY. A charm or amulet 
among the ancients, which, being worn, 
was supposed to preserve people firom 
certain evils, diseases, or dangers. 

PHYSICIAN. One wKo professes medi. 
cine or the art of healing. 

PHYSICS, or Natural Phduosopht. 
The science which explains the doctrine 
of natural bodies, their phenomena, causes, 
and effects, with their various affections, 
motions, and operations. 

PHYSIOGNOMY. The study of men's 
particular characters and ruling passions 
from the features of the face and the cast 
of the countenance. 

PHYSIOLOGY. The same as Physics; 
also that branch of medicine which tresti 
of the structure and constitution of the 
human body, and the functions of the 
various parts, with regard to the cure o( 
diseases. 

PHYTOLOGY. A treaUse on the foros, 
properties, and kinds of plants. 

PIA MATER (in Anatomy). The hite 
rior membrane enclosing the brain. 

PLiNO FORTE. A weU known keyed 

instrument of German inventi<Hi, wliich 
sends forth sounds both piano and forte, 
diat is, soft and strong. 

PIAZZA. A spacious place enckwed 
with columns. 

PIC^ An oi^er of birds in the lin. 
nsan system under the class Aves, com- 
prehending such as have their bill com- 
pressed and convex, including ttw parrot, 
crow, raven, magpie, cuckoo, jay, bird of 
paradise, &c. 

PICKLE. A brine or liquor woally 
composed of salt for seasoning meat, aad 
also of spice and vinegar for piesu «iif 
fruits; also the fruits preserved in pkkk. 

PICQUET (in Military A&ira). A eer 
tain number of men, horse or foot, who 
do duty as an outguard, to prevent tar- 
prises. 

PIE (in Printing). The composed mrt- 
ter broken or thrown out of order. 

PIE-POWDER, or Couvr or Pn- 
PouDRK. A court held in fairs. 

PIER. A mcie or rampart raised in s 
YAxVras to break the force of the 
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FiLASTEH. A square piL 

PILE (In AnUieryj. A hi 

■belt! pUed i>| ' 




PILLORY (In Law). A vaoKn mi 

the ^n« of ihe mnliltadc. 

PILLOW. A <nHl]|»n on which lb 



PINCHBECK. An illoy, conUiniiig 
liree pjirti of line and four of coputr, 
PINEAL ULAND. A uaaU bwtllkt 



FIN&TBEE. A Uise tre€, the leiYo of 

PINION. The joint of i blri'. wiaj 
emmeil from Ihe bmly, 
PINION (wJihWitcbnukcn). The luil 
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PINK (among HaiiiKn). A aniU nIL 
PINNACE. A uuatt vnad IutIiii uIIb 

PINT. An English iKcr meunn, Uii 
half of a qout and eighth of a galJon. 
PINXIT, abl.rEvi.ied, Vwi. DcniDea, 
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FIONY. A garden plant, beartni 
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PIPE. A tube made of day, iMiiich is 
lued in smoking. 

PIPE (in BoUding). A conduit for die 
conveyance of water and oilier flaida. 

PIPE (in Marie). A roualcal wind in- 
strument, smaller than a flute. Pan-pipes 
are a range of difMrt pipes bound together 
side by side. 

PIPE (in Anatomy). The windpipe. 

PIPE (in Law). A roll.otherwise called 
the Great Roll of the Exchequer. 

PIPE (in Commerce). A measure of 
wine, containing 102 gallons. 

PIPE (among Miners). The ore which 
runs endwise in a hole. 

PIPE-FISH. A fish so called from the 
ength and slenderness of Its body. 

PIPER. A player on the pipe. 

PIPING. The slip of a pinlc. 

PIQUET. A game of cards played by 
two persons with only thirty-two cards, 
rejecting all the deuces, threes, fours, fives, 
and sixes. 

PIRATE. A sea robber; one who lives 
•by plunder at sea. 

PISCES (in Ichthyology). The third 
class into which Linnaeus divided the ani- 
mal kingdom, consisting of five orders, 
namely, the abdominales, apodes, cartila- 
ginii, jugulares, and thoracici. See Abix>- 

MINALES, &c. 

PISCES (in Astronomy). The twelfth 
and last sign in the zodiac, marked thus (^). 

PISCIS VOLANS. A consteUation in 
the southern hemisphere. 

PISTACHIO. A nut of an aromatic 
smell, growing on a tree in Syria, ftrom 
which an oil is extracted. 

PISTIL, or POINTAL (in Botony). An 
organ adhering to the fruit for the recep- 
tion of the pollen. 

PISTOL. A sort of small firearms, the 
barrel of which is shorter and thicker than 
that of a common gun. 

PISTOLE. A German coin, in value 
from 17.«. to I9s, sterling. 

PISTON. A sucker, or that pait which 
acts as such in all pumps, &c. 

PITCH. A tenacious oily subsUnce, 
drawn chiefly from pines and firs. 

PITCH (in Architecture). The angle to 
which a gable end, and consequently a 
whole building, is set. 

PITCH (in Husbandry). An iron bar, 
with a pointed end. 

PITCH (in Music). The acuteness or 
gravity of any particular sound. 

PITFALL. A gin or snare to catch 
beasts. 

PITH, The soft spongy substance in 
the Btalk or stem of plants. 
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PIVOT. The pin on which any thing 
turns. 

PIX (in Law). The box in the Mint 
in which the pieces of coin are kept that 
are selected for triaL 

PIX, Trial of trb. The trial of the 
coins, previous to their being Issued, be- 
fore a jury of twenty-four persons, twdve 
of whom are goldsmiths. 

PLACARD. A proclamation in HoUand, 
and in France a table wherein laws and 
orders were hung up ; with us, vulgarly, 
any bill posted up against a wall or post. 

PLAID. A sort of stuff worn by High- 
landers. 

PLAGIARY. A Uterary thief, who par- 
loins the works of another, and pobUshcs 
them in his own name. 

PLAGUK A contagions and maligmat 
distemper. 

PLAICE. A sort of flat fish, which kai 
a delicate flesh. 

PLAN. The representation of somedtiag 
drawn on a plane, as maps and charts, &c; 
or, more particidaiiy, the dran^t of i 
building, such as it is intended to appear 
on the ground. 

PLANE (in GeometryX A plane or 
level surface, whose parts lie even between 
its extremities. 

PLANE (among Joiners). An edged 
tool for paring and shaving wood smoodu 




PLANE TABLE. A simple inatruneu 
whereby the draught of a fidd is takea 
on the spot. 

PLANETARIUM, or Ohrkrt. An as. 
tr<Hiomical machine, made to repfesaM 
the motions of the heavens. See Oembt. 

PLANE-TREE. A tall tree resembUog 
a maple, which is a native of Amefka. 

PLANETS. Wandering bodies, or soch 
stars as change their position, in diithM> 
tion from the fixed stars. They are dis- 
tinguished into primary and seoondaiy. 
The primary are those which are mppoaei 
to revolve round the sun, as Jnplter, Mer- 
cury, Venus, &c; and the aecondary arr 
those which revolve round a primary 
planet, as the Moon, the satellites of Jupi- 
ter, Saturn, and Uranas. The origiaal 
number of planets was rix« conadtoliag, 
as was imagined, the whole planetary 
v^iteni. 'Y^MA were Mercary, Venni» the 
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Earth, Mara, Japiter, and Satarn, which 
were distingaiahed by some maiic or attri- 
bote of the deities of thooe names. Thos 
the mark of Mercury, $, represents his 
cadaoens ; that of Venus, a mirror, $ , with 
a handle to it ; that of Tellus, the earth, , 
to denote its form ; that of Man, the god 
of war, a spear, <f ; that of Japiter, the 
first letter of his Greek name, 2/ ; and that 
of Saturn, a scythe, ^ . To the above six 
planets have been added five others, 
namely, the Georgium Sidns, or Uranus, ^, 
Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and Vesta. 

PLANISPHERE. A projection of the 
sphere, and its various circles on a plane, 
soch as maps, &c.; but more particularly, 
a projection of the celestial sphere upon a 
plane, representing the stars, constella- 
tioias, Sec, 

PLANK. A piece of timber sawed for 
carpenter's work. 

PLANTAIN. A tree in the West Indies, 
which has a beautiful foliage, and bean an 
esculent fruit. 
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PLANTATION (in PoUtics). A colony 
or settlement of people in a foreign country. 

PLANTATION (in Horticulture). Any 
place which is planted with shrubs and 
trees. 

PLANTER. A proprietor of grounds in 
the West Indies. 

PLASHING HEDGES. Bending the 
boughs and interweaving them, so as to 
thicken the hedge. 

PLASTER (in Medicine). An external 
application to the body. 

PLASTER (in Masonry). Mortar for 
laying on walls, &c 

PLASTER OP PARIS. A paste made 
of gypsom. 

PLASTERER. One wlio plasters walls. 
The company of plasterera was incorpo- 
rated in 1500. 

PLATE. A broad flat utensil, as a plate 
for eating (»,and a copper-plate for print- 



ing on; any flat piece of metal in the 
same form or shape. 

PLATE (in Commerce). Vessels or 
utensils made of gold or silver. 

PLATFORM (in Architecture). A row 
of beams which support the timber work 
of a roof; also any erection consisting of 
boards raised above the ground for an 
exhibition or any other temporary pur- 
pose. 

PLATFORM (in Fortificarion). An ele- 
vation of earth on which cannon is placed. 

PLATFORM (in a Ship of War). A 
place on the lower deck ; the mainmast. 

PLATING. Covering baser metals with 
a thin plate of silver. 

PLATINUM. A meul, so caUed from 
the Spanish plate-silver, because it resem- 
bles silver. It is reckoned by some to be 
the heaviest of all metaK It is malleable 
and ductile like gold. 

PLATOON. A small square body of 
forty or fifty musqueteen, drawn out of a 
battalion of foot, and placed between the 
squadrons of horse to sustain them ; also 
in ambuscades and narrow defiles, where 
there is not room for the whole battalion. 

PLATYPUS. A newly discovered ani- 
mal, the month of which is shaped lilce 
the bill of a duck, and the feet are webbed. 

PLEA (in Law). That which either party 
alleges in support of his own cause. 

PLEIAD ER. A counsellor, or one who 
argues in a court of justice. 

PLEADING. Putting in a plea in law; 
also the form of the pleading. 

PLEAS OF THE CROWN. Suits in 
the king's name for offences committed 
against his crown and dignity. 

PLEBEIAN. One of the plebs or com- 
mon people among the Romans. 

PLEDGES (in Law). Sureties which 
the plaintiff finds that he shall prosecute 
his suit. 

PLEIADES. A cluster or assemblage 
of stars in the constellation Taurus. 

PLENIPOTENTIARY. A commis- 
sioner or ambassador Arom a prince, in- 
vested with full power to conclude peace 
with another prince or state. 

PLENUM (in Physics). A term denoting 
that every part of space or extension is 
full of matter, as is maintained by the 
Cartesians. 

PLEONASM. A form of expression in 
wiiich more words are used than are 
necessary. 

PLETHORA. A preternatural fulness 
of blood. 

PLEURA A membrane covering the 
inside of the chest 
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PLEURISY. An inflammation of the 

(deara. 

PLEXIS. A net-work of veflsels. 

PLICA POLONICA. A disease among 
the Polanders, which causes the hair to be 
dotted together so tliat it cannot be sepa- 
rated. 

PLIERS. An instrument by which any 
thing is laid hold of so as to bend it. 




PLOT (in Dramatic Poetry). The foble 
of a tragedy, comedy, or any fictitious 
narrative. 

PLOT (in Surveying). The plan or 
draught of a field or any piece of ground 
surveyed Mith an instrument, and laid 
down in the proper figure and dimensions. 

PLOTTING. The describing or laying 
down on paper the several lines, angles, 
&c. of a piece of land. 

PLOVER. A sort of bird which fre- 
quents the shores of England in spring, 
and migrates in autumn. 

PLOUGH (in Agriculture). A machine 
for turning up the soil in preparation for 
receiving the seed. It consists of a wooden 
ftame, with a handle; a share, or sharp- 
ened piece of iron, fixed on the bottom of 
the plough ; and a coulter, another cutting 
iron, that stands upright in the plough. 




PLOUGH (among Bookbinders). A 
machine for cutting the edges of books. 

PLOUGHSHARE. The cutting iron 
fixed at the bottom of the wood-work of 
the plough, which forms the ftirrows. 




PLUM. A fruit of different kinds, 
growing in England; also the dried rai- 
sin, that is imported. 

PLUMBAGO, or Black Lkad. An or« 
ofM shining black colour. 
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PLUMBER. A maker of leaden ves. 
sels, or worker in lead. The company of 
plumbers was incorporated in 1011. 

PLUMB-UNE (among Artificers). A 
perpendicular to the horizon, formed by 
means of the plommet. 

PLUME. A set of feathera for onia- 
ment, particularly ostrich feathers. 

PLUMMET. A leaden weight attached 
to a string, by which depths are soonded 
perpendicularly, and perpendicolars u* 
taken by carpenters, masons, &c. 

PLURALITY (in Law). A term applied 
to any number of benefices more tfaap one 
held by a clergyman. 

PLUS, i. e. MoRfi. A term in aigetea 
to denote addition, marked by the agB(-t-X 
as 4-f 6=10, that is, 4 pins 6 equal to lA. 

PLUSH. Cloth made either of alk, « 
velvet; or of hair, as shag. 

PNEUMATICS. The science whidb 
treats of the mechanical properties of ur 
and other compressible fluids. The prifr 
cipal mechanical properties of air whkk 
are treated of under this science are id 
fluidity, weight, and elasticity. 

PNEUMATICS, History of. Althoojk 
the ancients did not investigate die prs- 
perties of air with the same minnteneaitt 
the modems have done, yet the sol^ 
evidendy engaged the attention of AriMk 
and other Grecian philosophers. Arialtde 
was aware of the gravity of the air, ui 
observed that a bladder filled widi air 
would weigh m<»re than the same bladte 
when empty; and Empedodes aacriftd 
the cause of respiration to the weigkt«f 
the air, which, by its pressure, insianaiei 
itself into the longs. Its elasticity ak9» 
as well as its gravity, must have bco 
knbwn and made the subject of experi- 
ments, if it be tme, as is related by liii»' 
nans, that Hero of Alexandria, and Cloi- 
bins, his contemporary, invented 
The subject was, however, for a long ' 
neglected, or treated snp^rficially ; for the 
effects which are now known to arise froB 
the gravity and elasticity of the air wnt 
for a long time attributed to the imagJMy 
principle of a Fuga Yacni, or Natnre's alh 
horrence of a vacuum, a principle mhUk 
Galileo did not altogether discard, ahhiMlh 
he was Ailly aware of the gravity «f tte 
air, and pointed ont two methods «fdi> 
monstrating it by weighing the air In hol- 
des; but the pressure of the at 
was first discovered by TorriceUi, 
clearly demcmstrated by an ex| 
which terminated in the iovenlioii of tte 
barometer in 1643. It occnrred to hi*, 
ou o\raerving that a oolomn of water M 
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feet h^h is stutained above its level in the 
tube of a common pomp, that the same 
fbrce, whatever that was, would sustain a 
ccduinn of any other fluid which weighed 
as much as that column of water on the 
same base; and hence he concluded that 
quicksilver, being about 14 times as heav}' 
as water, would not be sustained at a 
greater height than 29 or 30 inches. Ac- 
eofdingly he took a glass tube of several 
feet in length, and having sealed it herme- 
tically at one end, he filled it with quick- 
•Uver ; then inverting it, he held it upright, 
ittd keeping hb finger against the open or 
lower orifice, he immersed that end in a 
vessel of quicksilver, and on withdrawing 
his finger, he found that the quicksilver, 
acccHnding to his expectation, descended 
tin the column of it was about 30 inches 
above that in the open vessel ; whence he 
was led to infer that it could be no other 
than the weight of the atmosphere incum. 
bent on the external surface of the quick- 
wOver, which counterbalanced the fluid in 
tbe tube, and thus introduced the principle 
tfiat the air had not only weight, but that 
its 'weight was the cause of the suspension 
ol* water in pumps, and of the quicksilver 
in the tube. This principle, after repeated 
experiments from the philosophers in 
Wnuaee, England, and Germany, became 
eitablidied, and that of the vacuum was 
fiaally exploded. 

From this time they proceeded to be 
■aoce minute in their investigations, and 
Father Mersenne, who was the first philo. 
sopher in France that was apprized of 
T<Hrricelli's experiment, set about deter- 
nuuing the specific gravity of air, which 
he made to be as 1 to 400; but Mr. Boyle, 
by a more accurate experiment, came to 
a nearer result, and made it to be to that 
of water in the proportion of 1 to 938 ; 
and Mr. Hawksbee succeeded, after re- 
peated experiments, in obtaining the pro- 
portion of 1 to 885. Experiments were 
made by others in the winter as well as 
tibe rammer, and the medium of all is 
about 1 to 832. 

As to the elasticity of the air, which 
alio became the subject of experiment, it 
was shown that, with moderate pressure, 
it is always proportional to the density, 
aad that the density is always as the com- 
pressing force; whence also the elasticity 
of air is as the force by which it is com* 
pressed. 

In consequence of these investigations 
into the mechanical properties of the air, 
not only was the barometer invented, and 
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the air-gun revived, but other pneumatic 
machines were contrived, as the air-pump, 
air-balloon, thermometer, &c. ; of which a 
more particular account will be found 
under their respective heads. 

POACHING (in Law). Taking game 
by unlawful means, privately and without 
authority. 

POCKET. A large sort of bag in which 
wool is packed. A pocket of wool usually 
contains 25 cwt. A pocket of hops is a 
small bag in which the best hops are com- 
monly put. 

POCKET-BOOK. A smaU book for 
holding papers and memorandums, which 
is carried in the pocket . 

POCKET-SHERIFF (in Uw). A she- 
riff appointed by the king himself, who is 
not one of the three nominated in the 
Exchequer. 

POETRY. The art of writing poems, 
or fictitious compositions drawn out in 
measured language. As respects the sub. 
ject, it is divided into pastorals, satires, 
elegies, epigrams, &c. ; as respects the 
manner or form of representation, into 
epic, lyric, and dramatic poetry, &c.; a» 
respects the verse, into blank verse and 
rhyme. 

POINT (in Geometry). That which has 
neither length, breadth, nor thickness. 

POINT (in Astronomy). The name for 
certain parts in the heavens, as the cardi* 
nal points, the solstitial points, &c. 

POINT (among Artists). An iron or 
steel instrument used for tracing designs 
on copper, wood, stone, &c. ; in Commerce, 
lace wrought with the needle. 

POINT-BLANK. The shot of a gun 
levelled horizontally. 

POINTER. A dog that points out the 
game.. 




POINTERS (in Astronomy). Two stars 
in Ursa Major, the hindermost <rf the wain, 
so called because they always point nearly 
in a direction towards the North Pole 
star. 

POINTING (in Gunnery). The levelling 
a gun towards an object. 

POINTING (in Grammar). Dividing 
a discourse by means of points. 

02 



POINT OF SIGHT (In Ptnpectln). ) d 
A poiDl oa a pluK macked out by ■ right ' il 
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POLB (in Sorreyine), A meanre 
POLE (In Hillumallu}. A polnl nil 
POLE (in AHimomr). Tbe E 




POLEMICS. Trc.liBos coB«miiig cti. 
pnted pmnu In Ibmlsfy. 
POLES (In Migoeliim). The two poinli 
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POLL. M Diui Poll {In Law). I 
Bed tlial H polled ar aluiT«d even. 
POIX (in ElectkmB). Hie IrgMtr >( 

POLLEN, A prolific powdfrcunllM 

POLLUX. A HIT of Ihr Brcond wt^ 
ide In llie conHeilatloD GcrainL 
POLY. A prfHii in many wtifd«,fc- 

I polyiylliblF.awonlof manjiyHiMa; 
poi^nu, ■ fipir* of many a^jln; p" 
Islphia, polyandri", &c. 
POLVADELPHIA (ii 





PORTMANTEAU. A chuk.hae. id 
POSITION {in AriiliiiKlie). A mle hi 
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POSSESSIVE CASE <iB Giunor). 
Aoy CDdiDg of Doou which deuala pel- 

POST (in HliiBry AAln). Aijipfl 

POST (in Comoxrcc). A conicyuR 
tor Uoerf qnd d«»pqtche*. 

POST(inGrammir). Aprcflitommi 
noidi, Lmpl^lng after, u ptmdiLuriiei 

POSTHUMOUS CHILD (in Uw). 



P0STMA8TEH. HewliohMtfif 
POSTMASTER GENSRAL. U 
POST OBIT. After de.lh. 

-Office, which (ikei ck 
,0 be conveyed w lb. d 
be world ; ind Uh T«< 



POSTULATE Any 

POTASH- An Impure fliud 
llt> piocnred by bnrning vegefi 

POTASSIUM. A'mcautc > 
POTATOB. An edible nni.ln 
POTSTONE. A mlncrnl of i 
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POVNCB. TM powder of pun mM>- 

POUND. Awelih<DoBulnig|Il«*R< 
-oy, and 10 aiolnliipoii ireinhr. 
POUND (in Uw). AoycBclcHlFtw 
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POWDER. Any thing as fine as dust, 
as gunpowder, hairpowder, &c. 

POWDER-CHESTS. Triangular chests 
on board a vessel for holding the gunpow- 
der, &c 

POWDERHORN. A horn in which 
{nnpowder is kept. 

POWDER-MILL. A miU in which the 
ingredieuts for gunpowder are ground and 
mingled. 

POWER (in Mechanics). Any force 
vrbichf applied to a machine, sets it in 
motion. There are six simple machines, 
which are particularly denominated the 
six mechanical powers, namely, the lever, 
the balance, the screw, the wheel and axle, 
tbe wedge, and the pulley. 

POWER (in Arithmetic). Hie produce 
of any quantity multiplied by itself any 
number of times, as the square, cube, 
biquadrate, &c. 

POWER (in Law). The authority 
-which one man gives another to act for 
him. 

POWER-LOOM. A loom worked by 
•team or water. 

POWER OP ATTORNEY (in Law). 
An instrument or deed whereby a person 
i» empowered to ^ct for another. 

POWER OF A GLASS (in Optics). 
The distance between tlie convexity and 
the focus. 

POWTER A sort of pigeon, which 
swells up its neck when it is displeased. 

PRACTICE (in Arithmetic). An easy 
and expeditious method of resolving ques- 
tions in the Rule of Three, as applied to 
the daily business of a tradesman. 

PRACTICE (in Law). Any fraudulent, 
nnderfaand mode of proceeding. 

PRACTICE OP THE COURTS (in 
Law). The form and manner of conduct- 
ing and carrying on suits at law or in 
equity. 

PRiGMUNIRE. See Prehdnirk. 

PBt^rrOR A chief magistrate among 
the Romans, instituted for tlie administra- 
ti<m of justice in the absence <»f the con- 
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PRAWN. A small sea-fish of the crab 
kind, larger than a shrimp. 

PREAMBLE (in Law). The introduc- 
tory matter to a statute, which contains 
the reaaons for making such an enactment. 

PREBENDARY. An ecclesiastic who 
enjoys a prebend. 

PRECARIOUS (in Law). An epithet 
for what is granted to one upon entreaty, 
to vie so long as the party thinks fit. 

PRECEDENCE (in Heraldry). The 
right of taking place before another, which 
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is determined by authority, and followed 
exactly on all public occasions of proces- 
sions and the like. 

PRECEDENT (in Law). An original 
writing or deed to draw others by. 

PRECEPT (in Law). A command In 
writing, sent out by a magistrate for the 
bringing a person or a record before him. 

PRECESSION of the EQUINOXES. 
A slow motion of the equinoctial points, 
by which they change their place, going 
from east to west or backward, in antece- 
dentia as it is called, that is, contrai-y to 
the order of the signs. 

PRECIPITATE (in Chymistry). Any 
substance in a solution which separates 
and falls to the bottom, particularly a 
corrosive medicine made by precipitating 
mercury. 

PRECIPITATION. The falling or caas- 
ing to descend the particles of any metallic 
or mineral body, which are kept in the 
menstruum that dissolved it by putting in 
some alkali, &c. ' 

PREDICATE (in Logic). That which 
is predicated, that is, affirmed or denied 
of a thing, as ' snow is white, ink is not 
white;* whiteness is here predicated of 
the snow and the ink. 

PREFECT. The governor of a place. 

PRELATE. An epithet applied to a 
dignified clergyman, as a bishop and arch- 
bishop. 

PREMISES (in Logic). The two first 
propositions of a syllogism, which are 
previously supposed to be proved. 

PREMISES (in Law). Things spoken 
of or rehearsed before, as lands, tenements, 
&c before mentioned in a lease. 

PREMIUM. The sum of money given 
for the insuring of houses, goods, ships, &c. 

PREMUNIRE (in Law). A writ ori- 
ginally directed against those offences 
which affected the king or his govern- 
ment, which were committed under the 
sanction of the pope. It was afterwards 
extended to all such offences, from what- 
ever cause they were committed ; also the 
offence itself, which subjected the offender 
to be put out of the king's protection. 

PRESB YTERL^NS. A sect of profess- 
ing Christians, so called from their admit- 
ting lay dders into their church govern- 
ment. 

PRESCRIPTION (In Medicine). That 
which is prescribed by a physician to be 
taken by the patient. 

PRESCRIPTION (in Law). A right 
and title to a thing grounded upon a con- 
tinued possession of it beyond the memory 
of man. 
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PRESENTATION (in Li»). Ike oiler- 
inn I derk to ihe blitnp dy hi> pttnn, lo 
be UuMluttd. 

PRESENTMENT (In Liw). A deda- 



of the curd in miklnfi chtwes, 
PRESS. Tbe prjollng uudiii 



PREVENTIVE SERVICE. A Dumber 
of men empLoyed on the «««, to k«p 
walcb and prevent imng^liiE. 

PRIMA FACIE. Od Ihe AiH view ol 

PRIMARY PLANETS. ThoK which 
revoive round the hid u a cenire. u Uer 
cnty, Venui, liie Birlii, Uan, Jupiter. 
SUurn, and Hersdid. 

PRIUATE. The first or chief ireh 

PRIMATE (in Zoology)- The first order 

PRIME FIGURE. That which cjuukh 
be dividMl by an; Gture but iuelf. 
PRIME OF A GUN. Tbe powder pui 

PRIMITIVE (in Graminar}. The rooi 



PRINCE'S HBTAL. A mlitun or 




PRINTING. Tbe b 



PRIVY COUNCIL, nie princlpde 
PRIVY SEAL. The Uuf I aal, w 
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PRIZE (in Naval Aibin). A vesad 
taken from the enony. 

PROBATE (in Law). The proving of 
wills in tlie spiritiul ooiurt. 

PROBATION. The trial of a student 
who ia to talce hia degrees. 

PROBATIONER. A scholar who on- 
dnrgoes a probation at tiie university. 

PROBE. A surgeon's instrument, for 
searching tlie depth, &c of a wound. 

PROBLEM (in Geometry). A proposi- 
tkm in which somt^liing is proposed to 
be done. 

PRO BONO PUBUCO. For the pub. 
lie good. 

PROBOSCIS. An elephant's trunk. 
PROCEEDS, \lliat proceeds or arises 
from any mercantile transaction, as the 
net proceeds of a sale. 

PROCTOR. An advocate in die civU law. 
PRODUCE What any country yields 
from labour and national growth, which 
may serve either for the use of the inha- 
bitants, or be exported to foreign countries. 
Tbe crops of grain, &c are the produce of 
die fields. 

PRODUCING (in Geometry). The 
continuing a line. 

PRODUCT. The number or quantity pro- 
doced by multiplying two or more numbers 
together, as5x4=20,the product required. 
PRODUCTION. A work either of 
mitnre or art, as the productions of the 
field, or the productions of the press. 

PROFESSOR. A lecturer or reader 
on any art or science ; one wlio publicly 
teaches any art. 

PROFILE (in Architecture). The 
draught of a building, fortifications, &c 

PROFILE (in Sculpture and Painting). 
A head or porUait when represented side- 
ways, or in a side view. 

PROFIT. What is gained by any mer- 
eantile transaction. 

PROFIT AND LOSS (in Commerce). 
The profit or loss arising from goods bought 
and sold; the fwmer of which, in book- 
keeping, is placed on tlie creditor's side, 
the latter on the debtor's side. 
PRO FORMA By way of form. 
PROGRAMMA. A bill or advertise- 
ment containing the notice of any exhibi- 
tion or ceremony. 

PROGRESSION (in Arithmetic and 
Geometry). A series of quantities, keep- 
ing a certain ratio among themselves; 
when they decrease or increase with eqnal 
differences, it is caUed arithmetical pro- 
grewion, as 1, 3, 5, 7, ; when they in- 
crease by a common multiplier, or decrease 
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by a common divisor, it b called geome- 
trical progression, as 1, 2, 4, 8, 16; which 
increase by the common multiplier, S. 

PROHIBITED GOODS (in Law). 
Sudi as are proliibited to be carried out 
of or brought into any country. 

PROJECTILES. Bodies which are 
thrown fwward with any vi<dent force, as 
a stone cast ft-om a sling, or a bullet shot 
fit>m a gun. The curve line represents 
the path of a projectile or ball shot from 
the cannon. 




PROJECTION. The representation of 
an object on the perspective plane. 

PROJECTION (in Architecture). The 
out-jutting or prominency of columns, &c. 
beyond the naked of the wall. 

PROLEGOMENA. An introducUon or 
preliminary discourse. 

PROMISSORY NOTE A note of 
hand, promising the payment of a certain 
sum at a certain time. 

PROMONTORY. Any high ground 
running out into the sea. 

PROMPTER. One who dictates to the 
actors during the performance. 

PRONOUN (in Grammar). A word 
standing in the place of a noun, and 
marking the different persons. They are 
personal when they simply denote the 
person, as ' I, thou, he,' &c. ; possessive, 
when they also denote possession, as * my, 
thine, his,' &c. ; relative, when they express 
a relation to something going before, as 
* which, what ;' interrogative, when they 
serve to ask a question; demonstrative, 
when they point out things precisely, as 
*thi8, that;' indefinite, when they point 
oat things indefinitely, as * any, some.' 

PROOF (in Printing). An impression 
from a copper-plate, to show the state of 
the engraving. 

PROOF OF A GUN. The trial to 
ascertain that it is well cast. 

PROOF SHEET. The sheet of a book 
taken off to be corrected. 

PROOF SPIRITS. Spirits which, on 
proof or trial, are found to be of good 
quality. 

PROPER NAME The name of a 
particular person or thing. 

PROPERTY (in Law). The highest 
right a man has to any tiling. 
PROPERTY (in Physics). Any attri- 
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bttte of a thing whidi is not eiseiitial to 
its existence. 

PROPORTION. Tlie equality or simi- 
titnde of ratios, tlios the four nambers, 
4, 6, 19, 30 are proportionals, or in pro- 
portion, because tlie ratio of 4 to S is 
eqnal or similar to tliat of 15 to 90, it being 
in botli cases as 1 to S. Between propor- 
tion and ratio there is this difference, tiiat 
the proportion consists always of four 
terms and the ratio only of two. 

PROPOSITION (in Mathematics). A 
thing proposed to be demonstrated or pro- 
vided. 

PROPOSITION (in Logic). Any sen- 
tence or speech which aflSrms or denies 
any thing ; consisting of the subject, or that 
of which any affirmation or denial is made ; 
the predicate, or that which is affirmed or 
denied of the subject; and the copula, 
which unites the two. 

PROROGATION (in Law). The in- 
terrnption or putting off a sessions of par- 
liament to a certain time appointed by the 
king. 

PROSECUTION (in Law). The com- 
mencing a suit against any one in a court 
of law. 

PROSODY. ITiat branch of grammar 
which teaches the pronunciation of words 
according to a certain rule or measure. 

PRO TEMPORE. For the time being. 

PROTEST (in Law). The declaration 
of any peer in parliament stating his 
dissent from the vote. of the house, and 
his reasons for such dissent, which he has 
a right of entering on the journals of the 
house ; also a declaration against the pro- 
ceedings of a court 

PROTEST (in CommerceX The act of 
the master on his arrival with his ship 
fi'ora parts beyond the seas, to save him 
and his owners harmless and indemni- 
fied from damage sustained during a 
storm; also the declaration made by the 
holder of a bill of exdiange that the same 
is dishonoured. 

PROTESTANT. The name first given 
to the followers of Luther, who protested 
at the diet of Spires against a decree of 
Charles Y.; a name since given to all 
members of the reformed churches. 

PROTEUS. A sea deity, who was said 
to assume various shapes. 

PROTHONOTARY. A chief clerk of 
the king's bench and common pleas. 

PROTOCOL. The first draught of a 
deed, contract, or instrument. 

PROTOMARTYR. The first martyr or 
witneu that suffered death in testimony 
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of the truth ; a title gjven to Saint Ste- 
phen. 

PROTOTYPE. The first pattern oc 
model of a thing, the original of a copy. 

PROTRACTOR (in Surgery). An in- 
stmment for drawing out extraneous bo- 
dies firom a wound. 

PROTRACTOR (in Snrveying). Aa 
instrument for laying down on paper the 
angles in a field. The protractor is i 
small semicircle of foraaa or other material, 
the limb or circumference of which u 
nicely divided into one hundred and eig^ 
degrees. 

PROY. An abbreviation for Proverbs. 

PROYISO (in Law). A condition is^ 
serted in a deed. 

PRO YOST. The mayor or chief magis- 
trate in Scotch cities and towns. 

PROYOST-MARSHAL. An officer in 
the army, whose concern it is to appre- 
hend deserters; and in the navy to take 
charge of the prisoners, &c 

PROW. The head or fore part of a diip. 

PROXY. One viHho acts or stands for 
another in his absence. 

PROXY (in the House of Lords). Tlie 
peer who is deputed by anotlier to vote 
for him in his absence. 

PRUNELLA. A preparation of purified 
saltpetre. 

PRUNING. Lopping off superfiooot 
branches of trees, in order to make tlMai 
bear fruit the better, an important part cf 
gardening which can be learned only by 
practice and experience. 

PRUSSIAN BLUE. A pigment of a 
dark blue colour, now procured fiom 
bollock's blood, carbonate of potash, vitriol 
of iron, alum, and muriatic acid. 

PRUSSIC ACID. An acid procmcd 
from Prussian bhie, which is one of tbt 
most violent poisons. 

PSEUDO, i. e. Falss. A prefix used 
to many words, as pseudo martyr, a coda- 
terfeit martyr. 

PTOLEMAIC SYSTEM. The system 
of astronomy laid down by Ptolony, tbr 
celebrated astronomer and matbematidan 
of Pelasium in Egypt. This system i* 
founded on the hypothesis that the earth 
is immoveably fixed in the centre, not of 
the world only but also of the uidvene, 
round which the sun, moon, planets, aad 
stars all move flrora east to west ooce is 
24 hours. 

PUBLICAN. Ataxgatlierer,orftniMr 
of die public revenues among the Romans; 
now the keeper of a public home or com- 
mon place of entertainment. 
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PUBLICATION (in Uw). The giving 
OBt o0g>ie8 of depositions in th^ Court of 
Chancery. 

PUBLICATION <in Literatnre). The 
editing and printing a book; also any 
boeli or pamphlet offered to the public 

PUBLISHER. One who pnta forth any 
printed book to the world, particularly he 
^ebo prints and pablishes the manuscript 
eopies of authors. 

PUDDING STONK A mineral aggre. 
gate, consisting of flint pebbles imbedded 
in a silicious cement 

PUFFIN. A sort of auk or sea-gull. 

PULLET. A young hen. 

PULLEY. One of the six mechanical 
powers, consisting of a small wheel, having 
a groove around it, and turning on an 
axis, as in the subjoined cut. 
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PULLEYS, System of, or Polyspac- 
TOW. An assemblage of several pulleys 
eombined together, some of which are in 
a blodc or case, which is fixed, and others 
in a moveable block that rises and falls 
with the weight 




PULP. The soft part of fhiits, roots, &c. 

PULPIT. A stage among the Romans, 

I which the actors performed their parts. 

PULPIT (in the Christian Church). An 
elevated desk where the sermon is de- 
livered. 

PULSATION. The beating of the pulse; 
also a m'lrbid sensation in the body like 
the beating of the pulse. 



PULSE (in Anatomy). The beating of 
the arteries, or their alternate contraction 
and dilatation, by which the blood is im- 
pelled forward to all parts of the body. 

PULSE (in Physics). The stroke with 
which any medium is effected by the mo- 
tion of light, sound, &c 

PULSE (in Botany). All sorts of grain 
contained in husks or shells. 

PULVERIZATION. The reducing any 
solid substance to powder; or in regard to 
the soil, reducing it to a state of fineness 
fit for the reception of the seed, an im- 
portant part of husbandry. 

PUMICE STONE. A spungy, light, 
crumbling stone, which is cast out ft-om 
volcanic mountains, and is also procured 
in melting glasses. 

PUMP. A machine for drawing water 
or any other fluid, the invention of which 
is ascribed to Ctesibius : pumps may either 
be forcing pumps or lifting and sucking 
pumps, which latter are in most general 
use. 




PUMPKIN. A plant of the cucumber 
kind, as represented underneath, very 
similar to the gourd. 




PUN. A playing with words which 
agree in sound but differ in sense, as if 
any one riionld play upon the word for 
the name of a man and the name of an 
animaL 

PUNCH. A Uquor made irttir^ 
sugar, and the juice of ] 
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PYROTECHNY. Tie i 



PYRAMID (Id Gemneliy). A toliu 
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ICK. A medical Imponw. 
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QUADRATURE OF CIFRVES. llie 
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QUADRILLE. Atimealcirdiplaytd 
QUADRUPED. Any fuor.j 




QUANrrry {in PtiyHa). Asy -thlnt 
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QUANTUM VALEBANT. As much as 
they were worth, applied to goods. 

QUARANTINE. The upace of forty 
days, the time which every ship suspected 
of infection is obliged to remain in some 
appointed place, withoat holding any in- 
terconrse with the shore. 

QUARREL OF GLASS. A square of 
glass. 

QUARRY. A place underground, oat 
of which are got marble, freestone, date, 
limestone, &c. 

QUARTAN. A fever or ague that comes 
every fourth day. 

QUARTER (in ArithmeUc). The fourth 
part of any thing. 

QUARTER (in Commerce). A com 
measure, containing eight bushels. 

QUARTER (in Carpentry). A piece of 
timber four inches square. 

QUARTER (in Naval Architecture). 
That part of a ship's hull which lies fh>m 
the steerage to the transum. 

QUARTER (in Geography). A name for 
the four divisions of the globe. 

QUARTER (in MiUtary AflFairs). The 
sparing of men's lives, and giving good 
treatment to a vanquished enemy. 

QUARTER DAYS. The days which 
l)egin the four quarters of the year, namely, 
the 25th of March, or Lady Day ; the 24th 
of June, or Midsummer Day ; the 29th of 
September, or Michaelmas Day; and the 
25th of December, or Christmas Day. 

QUARTERING (in Law). The dividing 
the body of a traitor into four parts after 
it is beheaded. 

QUARTERINGS. The partitions in an 
escutcheon, according to the number of 
coats of arms that are to be upon it 

QUARTER-MASTER. An officer whose 
dnty it is to provide quarters or lodgings 
for the soldiers. 

QUARTER SESSIONS. A court held 
every quarter by the magistrates of the 
county to hear and determine causes both 
civil and criminal : an appeal lies from 
these sessions to a superior court. 

QUARTETTO. A piece of music for 
four voices. 

QUARTO (in PrinHng). The form of a 

book the dieets of which are divided into 

four parts or leaves, making a square ; it 

is mostly abbreviated in this manner, 4to. 

QUARTZ. A sort of siliceous earth, 

consisting of silica, with a small portion 

of alumina and carbonate of lime. It is 

notftasible per se, but with soda it runs 

into a hard pellucid glass ; when broken it 

becotnea simd, 

QUASSIA. A sort of plant wYiidi l& 
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sometimes used by brewers in the stead 
of hops. 

QUEEN CONSORT. The wife of th« 
king, who though a subject has neverthe- 
less several prerogatives above other wo- 
men. 

QUICK. The yonng plants of the haw- 
thorn, with wiiich hedges are first made. 

QUICKUME. Unalacked Ume. 

QUICKSANDS. Sands that move aad 
diake, into which those who pass over 
them are apt to sink. 

QUICKSET HEDGE. Any Uve hedge, 
in distinction from that made of dead 
wood, but particularly that which is set 
with quick. 

QUICKSILVER. The volgar name for 
mercury. 

QUIDNUNC. A carious person alwayi 
asking after news. 

QUID PRO QUO. Ab eqaivalest or 
return for any thing given. 

QUILL. The foather of a goose or a 
crow, &c., particularly that of which, whea 
cured, pens are made. 

QUINCE. A sort of apple with a roogk 
acrid taste. / 

QUINTESSENCE. A preparation of 
the essential oil of some v^^taUe sab- 
stance incorporated with die spirit of ^ 

QUIRK. An odd piece in a 
plot 'wiiich remains aflo' tke aqun km 
been formed. 

QUI TAM. A sort of popular acdoa 
brought at the suit of the king as wdl ai 
the party. 

QUITRENT. A small rent payable by 
the tenants of most man<Mrs, whereby tiiej 
go quit and free f^om all other services. 

QUOITS. A game which consisted is 
throwing a quoit or round iron to a cer- 
tain distance. 

QUIVER. A case for arrows. 
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QUORUM. Justices of the peace m 
named, because in the c<nnmissioii tbej 
are said to be those before whom ail 
matters of importance are transacted. 

QUOTIENT. What results fktim tkr 
division of one number by another, a.« 
6-v-2:^3 the quotient. 

QUO WARRANTO. Awrittoinqaire 
by what authority, right, or title any per 
son or corporation holds a franeliia«,e3ccr 
d«» %A «iA£Kft,«fiA. \he Uke. 




EdeIwiiI ■■ cemin t . „ 

RACBflORSB,or Ricu. ApuUculir i 




RAGKRENT. Tbe Ml vilne gf Uie 

BADIANT POINT. Any polal from 
which rays proceed. 

^ ' 'm The diatlDKHiihlng part of 
mliich nDtiF! wjrti oiyieB. 



KAFTERS. T)igpi««><>(ilinb< 
BtuMliDS by pain on Ihe raisui 

n»[ of I building. 
RAGJtOWLEY.or Riosiom 

RAIL. Amigraloiyliirdi which 
the Brdgy p]ac« of Eorap*. 

RAILS. A noaSra fence (Or « 
.pU«. 

RAILWAY. Aspecirtoftrnd 



■long by iteais lnSeid of 

I v.poar dt.wn ap by Ihe lui, 
Mng condensed by IbB cold, 

unedlatdy occudoaed by the 



RAINBOW. A meteor Id It 
[iirty cokiared tjt, eihlhited io 
<ky, Dppoille the nn, by Ihe r 






RAINBOW, Mahini. A phKiniKnoB 

mvee utofl, tod the aaa'a ny» fallini 
upoA tbrm, tbty are reftmcted- 
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RAIN GAGE. An instnunent for mea- 
BDiing the quantity of rain that falls. 

RAISIN. The grape perfectly ripe and 
dried either in an oven or by the heat of 
the cun : in this latter case they are richer 
and iweeter than when dried in an oven. 
The finest sort are imported in jars, and 
thence called jar raisins. 

RAISING A SIEGE. Giving over the 
attack of the place. 

RAKE. An implement of husbandry 
provided with teeth, for making the earth 
light and smooth. The corn rake, a large 
kind of iron rake used in Suffolk and 
Norfolk, for raking barley stubbles, is 
represented underneath. 




RAKE (among Mariners). So much of 
the hull as hangs over both ends of her keel. 

RAM. The male of the sheep. 

RAMADAN. The Mahomedan fast. 

RAMIFICATION. Any small branch 
issuing Arom a large one, particularly the 
very minute branches issuing from the 
larger arteries. 

* RAMMER. An instrument for driving 
stones or piles into the ground. 

RAMPANT (in Heraldry). An epithet 
for a beast standing directly upright on 
his hinder legs. 

RAMPART (in Fortification). A massy 
bank of earth raised round a fortress, to 
cover it from the fire of the enemy. 

RAM'S HEAD. An iron lever to heave 
np great stones with. 

RAM'S HEAD (among Mariners). A 
great block or pulley into which the ropes 
called halliards are put. 

RAN A The generic name for that class 
of animals in the Linnaean system of which 
the frog and the toad are the principal 
species. 

RANCIDITY. The change which oUs 
ojidergo, both in smell and taste, by ex- 
poanre to the air. 

RANDOM. The shot made from a piece 
jwt designed to shoot directly foiwaxd. 
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RANGE (in Gunnery). The line which 
a shot describes from the mouth of a piece 
to the point where it lodges. 

RANGE (among Mariners). A suffi- 
cient length of the cable drawn npon the 
deck before the anchor is cast loose frtun 
the bow. 

RANGER. An officer whose duty it 
was to walk through the forest and present 
all trespasses at the next forest court: as 
the forest laws are now but little in use, 
the duty of the ranger is not of the same 
importance as formerly. 

RANK (in Domestic PoUcy). The situ- 
ation which one man holds in respect to 
another, thu is particularly defined in 
regard to the nobility, as also in all offices 
of state, as also in the officers of the army 
and navy. 

RANK(inMilitaryTactics). Thestraight 
line which the soldiers of a battalion or 
squadron make as they stand side by 
side. 

RANSOM. Money paid for the redeon- 
ing a captive or the liberty of a prisoner 
of war. 

RANUNCULUS. A perennial macfa 
cultivated in gardens, bearing a flower of 
a globular shape ; also the botanical name 
of a genus of plants of which th« globe 
ranunculus, the crowfoot, and the spear* 
wort are the principal species. 

RAREFACTION (in Physics). Hie act 
whereby a body is brought to poeaess more 
room, or appear under a larger bulk, 
without the accession of any new matter. 

RASH. An irruption on the skin. 

RASP. A steel inatmmeiit with ihaip 
teeth, used in rubbing thinga anoooth. 

RAT. A fierce and voracious anliul 
that infests houses, bams, com stacks, l^c 
The common rat is a native of Eoglaad, 
^s is also the water rat, which has the 
faculty of swimming, and lives on the 
banks of rivers or ditches. 




RATAFIA. A. deUdoas Uqaor,made of 
the kernels of apricots, chenriefl,^te. tteeped 
in brandy. 

RATE (in Law). A valoatioD of every 
man's estate, for determining tbe propor- 
tion that each is to pay to any tax. 

lillillt^ (,v(v Naval ArchiteGtan). 1W 
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tUTlEN. A thick wdoUcd Hnff. 
RATIFICATION [iu law). The cod- 

by tht biibop ; tlu tht conemution of ■ 

KATIO. Tbt mutnal lubloidt <ir reU- 
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KAY, AlMUDorUglit,pnip*(itedhTan 



pUbia la the Uiuiaui ayHem^^bt prlDciptl 
ipwlti af which tie the ■kale, the thoro- 
bad(> the itnrgeaD.lfae Tfty^and Ibe torpedo. 

RAZOR. An Itinruineal tor ihivliiE. 

REACTION (in Phyric.). The reiUI. 

impalse of trtben thai eiid«t^ 




REAR. A mvil ana applied tu 
REBATE AND DISCOUNT. A 



oUaat appolnied n 
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receiver of the airpnmp, a glass vessel 
placed on the top of the apparatus out of 
which the air is to be exhaasted. 

RECEIVER (in Ghymistry). A vessel 
for receiving any distilled liquor. 

RECIPE. Directions for preparing any 
mixture or compound, as a physician's 
recipe, a coolc's recipe, and the lilce. 

RECIPROCAL. An epithet for what 
acts by alternation. 

RECIPROCAL TERMS (in Logic). 
Terms which having the same significa- 
tion are convertible, as man and rational 
animal ; for man is a rational animal, and 
a rational animal is man. 

RECIPROCAL PROPORTION (in 
Arithmetic). Is when in four numbers the 
fourth is less than the second by so much 
as the third is less than the first, and the 
contrary. 

RECIPROCAL VERBS (in Grammar). 
Such as reflect the action on the agent 
himself, as I love myself, thou lovest thy 
self, &c. 

RECITATIVE. The rehearsal of any 
thing on a stage in musical cadence. 

RECKONING, or Ship's Reckoning. 
The account kept of a ship's way, by which 
it may be known at any time wliere she 
is ; the account taken from the logbook 
is called the dead reckoning. 

RECOGNIZANCE. A bond or obliga- 
tion acknowledged in some court, or before 
■ome judge. 

RECORD. A public act enrolled and 
preserved in courts of record. 

RECORDER An officer associated with 
the mayor of a town for the administra- 
tion of justice according to the forms of 
law. 

RECOVER\ (in Law). The obtaining 
of any thing by judgment or trial at law. 

RECTANGLE. A figure having right 
angles, as a square, &c. 

RECTIFICATION (in Astronomy). The 
setting the globes in such position as to fit 
them for the performance of problems. 

RECTIFICATION (in Ckometry). The 
finding a right line equal in length to a 
curve. 

RECTIFICATION (in Chymistry ). The 
repeating a distillation or sublimation seve- 
ral times, in order to render the substance 
purer and finer. 

RECTOR. The parson of the pariah 
church, who has the cure or charge of the 
parish, and receives all the tithes, glebes, 
and other profits. 

RECTUM. The last portion of the large 
iatestines. 
RECUSALS (in Law). A n«me fox. 
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merly given to the Roman Catholics who 
reftased to conform to the church of "Eag- 
land. 

RED. One of the simple or primary 
colours of bodies, which is distinguiBbed 
into different shades, as acariet, vermilioD, 
crimson, &c. 

RED BOOK OFTHE EXCHEQUER 
An ancient manuscript or record in the 
keeping of the king's remembrancer, which 
contains many things relating to the timet 
before and after the Conquest. 

REDEMPTION (in Law). The right of 
reentering upon lands, &c. that have beea 
assigned or sold, upon reimbarsing the 
purchase money. This right is scmietiiKs 
termed the equity of redempti<m. 

REDOUBT (in Fortification). A amfl 
square fort, without defence bat in frooL 

REDPOLR Afinchvrith a red spoton 
the crown. 

REDSHANK. A bird of the cnriew 
tribe. 

REDSTREAK. A sort of apple. 

REDUCTION (in ArithmeticX A nk 
by which money, weights, or measucs 
are reduced to their least or grettcX 
parts. 

REDUCTION OF EQUATIONS (in 
Algebra). The reducing them to the sim- 
plest state, or clearing them of all soper- 
fluous quantities. 

REDUCTION (in Surgery). An opera- 
tion whereby a dislocated bone is reslored 
to its proper place. 

REDUCTION OF A DESIGN OR 
DRAUGHT, &c The making a copy 
thereof, either larger or smaller thus die 
original. 

REED. A kind of long, hollow, knotted 
grass that grows in fens and watery 
places. 

REEFING. A sea term for the roUing 
or taking up a sail in a great gale of 
wind. 

REEL. A machine turning round oa aa 
axis, on which lines of different kinds are 
wound. 

REENTRY (in Law). The resuming or 
retaking possession of lands lately lost 

REFERENCE (in Law). Refemog s 
matter in dispute to the decisi<» of aa 
arbitrator; also in the Court of Chancoy 
referring a matter to a master. 

REFERENCE (in Printiog). A naii 
in the text of a work r^ierring to a ami- 
lar one in the side or at the bottom of the 
page ; also the authorities referred to andrr 
such marks. 

REFINING. The art of pwifyine ut 
lilb^^XsoX^as^cnUrly the aaaayiaf or n- 
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fining gold and silver by separating all 
other bodies from tliem. 

REFLECTION OF THE RAYS OF 
LIGHT. A motion of the rays, whereby 
after impinging on the solid parts of bodies 
they recede or are driven thereArom. 

REFORM IN PARLIAMENT. A 
change in the representative part of the 
English constifotion by an extension of 
the elective franchise to modem large 
towns, snch as Manchester, Birmingham, 
&c. which have heretofore sent no mem- 
han to parliament, and by taking away 
their fnmchise from red need places, such 
as Old Sarmn and others, which at pre- 
sent consist of only a few booses. 

REFORMATION. The change from 
the Roman Catholic to the Protestant 
religion, which was first set on foot in 
Germany by Luther, but had been previ- 
oosly begun in England by Wickliffe,and 
completed by Henry VIII. who assumed 
the title of Head of the Church. 

REFRACTION. The deviation of a ray 
of light from that right line in which it 
would have continued if not prevented 
by the thickness of the medium through 
which it passes. Thus the light in passing 
through the atmosphere is refk-acted or 
bent down, which causes the heavenly 
bodies to appear higher than they really 
are. 

REFUGE FOR THE DESTITUTK 
A charitable institution for the temporary 
relief of those who are houseless and des- 
titute. 

REGALIA (in Law). The rights and 
prerogatives of a king; also the ensigns 
of royalty, the crown, sceptre, &c. worn 
by our kings at the coronation. 

REGENT (in Law). One who governs 
daring the minority of a king, or while 
he is incapable of reigning. 

REGIMEN (in Medicine). A rule of 
living as to diet, &c. prescribed for a 
patient. 

REGIMEN (in Granmiar). The govern, 
ment of one word by another, as nouns 
by verbs, &c. 

REGIMENT. A body of soldiers con- 
sisting of several companies. 

REGISTER (in Law). A book of pub- 
lic records. 

REGISTER (in a Parish Church). A 
book in which marriages, baptisms, and 
burials are registered. 

REGISTER (in Chymistry). A con- 
trivance in furnaces for increasing or 
diminishing the intensity of the heat. 

REGISTER (among Letterfounders). 
One of the inner paru of the mould in 
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which the printing tjrpes are cast. Its use 
is to direct the joining the mould justly 
together again after opening it to take out 
the new cast letter. 

REGISTER (among Printers). Dispos- 
ing the forms on the press so that the lines 
and pages printed on one side of the sheet 
flail exactly on those of the other. 

REGLET(inArchitectnreX A little, flat, 
narrow moulding in pannels, &c. 

REGRATOR (in Law). One who buys 
and sells in the same market or fair, or 
within five miles thereof. 

REGULAR Agreeable to the roles of 
art. 

REGULAR (in Geometry). A regular 
figure, one whose sides and angles are all 
equaL 

REGULAR (in Grammar). A regular 

verb, one that is conjugated by some rule. 

REGULARS. Soldiers regularly disci- 

plined and at the entire disposal of the 

government. 

REGULARS (in the Romish Church). 
Clergy that live under some rule of obe- 
dience. 

REGULATOR OF A WATCH. A 
small spring belonging to the balance. 

REGULUS. A star of the first magni- 
tude in the constellation Leo. 

REGULUS (in Chymistry). An imper- 
fect or impure metallic substance. 

REIN-DEER. An animal of the deer 
kind that inhabits the northern regions, 
chiefly in Norway, Lapland, and Green- 
land ; it is five feet in height, horns long 
and slender, besides a pair of brow anders. 
It is used by the natives in drawing their 
sledges and for other purposes. 




REJOINDER (in Law). The defend- 
ant*s answer to the plaintifi^'s reply. 

RELATIVE (in Grammar). A sort of 
pronoun which relates to some noun going 
before, as which and who. 

RELEASE (in Law). An instroment 
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iu writing by which estaUs, rights, &c | personating another, as in the case of an 



are extinguished. 

RELIEVO, or Reukf (in Sculptore). 
The projection or standing out of a figure 
above the ground or plane' whereon it 
is formed. There are three kinds of 
relievo, namely, the alto, which projects 
as much as life ; the basso relievo, when 
the work is raised bat a little ; and demi- 
relievo when one half of the figure 
rises. 

RELIGIOUS HOUSES. Convents, 
monasteries, nunneries, and the like in 
the Romish Church, where persons live 
under certain rules, and are bound by 
their vows to lead a religious life : at the 
Reformation these religious houses were 
dissolved, and their wealth seized by 
Henry VIII. 

REMAINDER (in Law). An estate in 
lands, tenements, &c. limited to be enjoyed 
after the expiration of another estate. 

REMAINDER (in Arithmetic). The 
difference, or that which is left after sub- 
tracting one quantity from another. 

REMEMBRANCER. An officer in the 
exchequer. 

REMITTANCE. A sum of money sent 
from a distance to discharge a debt 

REMORA. The generic name for the 
sucking-fish. 

RENDEZVOUS. An appointed place 
of meeting, particularly for soldiers. 

RENNET. The gastric juice and con- 
tents of the stomach of a calf, used in 
turning milk to curds. 

RENT. A profit issuing yearly out of 
lands or tenements. 

RENTAL, or Rentroll. A roll in which 
the rents of a manor are set down; the 
collective amount of rents from any man's 
estates. 

RENT CHARGE. A charge of rent 
upon land, with a clause of distress in 
case of non-payment 

REPEATER. A kind of watch which 
by means of a spring repeats or strikes 
the hour. 

REPELLANTS. Medicines which drive 
the humours from the part where they have 
settled. 

REPERTORY. A place where things 
are deposited ; also a book in which things 
are methodically entered. 

REPLEVIN (in Law). A release of 
cattle or goods that are distrained. 

REPLICATION (in Law). The plain- 
tiff's reply to the defendant's answer. 

REPORT (in Law). A relation of cases 
Jadicially debated and decided upon. 



heir by representation. 

REPRESENTATIVE (In Law). One 
who represents the person of another, as 
a member of parliament. 

REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN- 
MENT. A government having natiimal 
councils consisting of persons chosen by 
the people to represent their persons and 
consult their interests, such as the parlia- 
ment of England, the chambers of France, 
the congress of the United States, &c 

REPRIEVE (in Law). A wammt tat 
suspending the execution of a malefkctor. 
REPRINT. A book printed again. 
REPRISALS. The seizing the vesseb 
or goods of merchant strangers as ao 
equivalent for some loss sustained from 
the nation of whidi they are subjects. 

REPRODUCTION. The power io 
some bodies of being restored by a process 
of nature after having been destroyed, u 
the reproduction of a tree from a slip, but 
more particularly the reproduction of ani- 
mals which have been cut into pieces, as 
the polype and some other worms; also 
the limbs of crabs, lobsters, &c are re- 
produced when broken off. 

REPTILES. The first order of animals 
under the class amphibia in the y^iwnfwiw 
system, comprehending the toad, the firog, 
the dragon, the lizard, crocodile, &c 

REPUGNANCE (in Law). A contn- 
diction of what has been said before, as 
in deeds, grants, &c., which makes than 
void. 

REPULSION (in Physics). A power 
in bodies of opposing the approach of 
other bodies, as oil and water, which for 
a time refuse to be incorporated ; it u 
opposed to attraction. 

REQUESTS, Court of. A coait ftr 
the recovery of small debts. 

RESCUE (in Law). The violent taking 
away or causing to escape one that is takes 
by lawftil authority. 

RESERVE. A body of men kept aput 
in the day of battle for some partkolar ser- 
vice as occasion may require. 

RESIANT (in Law). One residing in a 
certain place. 

RESIDENCE (in Law). The contina- 
ance of a parson or vicar on his benefice. 
RESIDENT. A minister of state sent 
to reside at any court. 

RESIDUARY LEGATEE. He to whoa 
the residue of a personal estate is given by* 
will. 

RESIDUUM. The residue, or what is 
left after any chymical prooesa. 
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sabstance exading fkt>m trees, as the com- 
mon rerin, or tarpentine, from the pine ; 
mastich from the pistacea ; sandarach from 
the thnya ; ladannm from the cystas, &c. 
Pare resins are soluble in alcohol, but the 
impure resins are not soluble. 

RESISTANCE, or Rssistino Force. 
Any power which acts in an opposite 
direction to another. 

RESOLUTION (in Mathematics). A 
method by which the truth or falsehood 
of a proposition is discovered. 

RESOLUTION (in Chymistry). The 
reducing a body to its component parts. 

RESOLUTION (in Sargery). The dis- 
persing of tumours. 

RESOLUTION OF FORCES (in Me- 
chanics). The dividing any force or motion 
into several others in other directions, but 
which taken together shall have the same 
efifect as the single one. 

RESPIRATION. An important func- 
tion of the animal body, which consists 
in the alternate inhalation and exhalation 
<^ air, by. which the lungs and chest are 
alternately dilated and contracted. 

RETAINER. An adherent or dependant. 
RETAINII^G FEE. A fee given to a 
barrister to keep him from pleading for 
the other side. 

RETALIATION. The act of returning 
like for like. 

RETARDATION (in Physics). The act 
of diminishing the velocity of a moving 
body. 

RETE MUCOSUM. A mucous mem- 
brane between the epidermis and the cutis, 
which is one part of the integument of the 
skin. 

RETICULA. A contrivance among 
astronomers for measuring the quantity of 
eclipses. 

RETINA. The third or innermost mem- 
brane of the eye, which is the most im- 
portant part of the organ of vision. 

RETORT. A chymical vessel of a round 
figure, with a hollow peak or tube curved 
downward. 
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RETREAT. The retrograde movement 
of any army or body of men. 

RETRENCHMENT. Any work raised 
to cover a post. 



RETRO. Backward; a prefix to many 
words, as retrocession, retrogradation, &c. 
RETROCESSION OF THE EQUI- 
NOXES. The going backwards of the 
equinoctial points of the signs Aries and 
Taurus. 

RETROGRADATION. Amoving back- 
wards. 

RETURN. A certificate from sheriffs 
and bailiffs of what is done in the execu- 
tion of a writ. 

RETURN DAYS (in Law). Certain 
days in term time for the return of writs. 
RETURNS (in Commerce). That which 
is returned, whether in goods or specie, 
for merchandise sent abroad ; also the 
return of money laid out in the way of 
trade. 

RETURNS OF A MINE (in Fortifi- 
cation). The windings and turnings of a 
gallery leading to a mine. 

REVELATION. The miraculous com- 
munications made by God of his will to 
man, which are contained in the Bible. 

REVENUE (in Law). The yearly profit 
that accrues to a man from his lands or 
possessions. The revenue of the crown is 
that which peculiarly accrues by way of 
profit to the king; in an extended sense, 
the public revenue, or the yearly income 
derived ft^m the taxes and other sources 
for the support of the government. 

REVERB ERATORY. A very strong 
furnace used for calcining minerals, &c. 

REVERSAL OF JUDGMENT. The 
makii^g it void. 

REVERSE OF A MEDAL. The back 
side, or that which does not contain the 
principal figure. 

REVERSION (in Law). Is when the 
possession of an estate which was parted 
with for a time returns to the donor or his 
heirs. 

REVIEW (in MUitary Affairs). The 
display of a body of men before the gene- 
ral, that he may judge of their condition. 
REVIEW, Bill op (in Law). A bill 
in Chancery for the reexamination of a 
cause. 

REVIEW (in Literature). A periodical 
publication which professes to give a criti- 
cism of publications as they appear. 

REVISE. A second proof sheet of a 
work, for the revisal or reexamination of 
the errors corrected. 

REVOCATION. The recalUng ormak- 
ing void any grant. 

REVOLUTION (in Astronomy). The 
motion of any heavenly body in a circular 
line until it returns to the same point 
I again. 
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RIDERS (in ShipbaUding). Timbers 
bolted apon others to strengtiien tliem. 

RIDGE. The top of a hoase that rises 
to an acute angle ; also the top of the ver- 
tebra of the back. 

RIDGE (in Husbandry). The highest 
part of a land between two furrows. 

RIDING. A division of a county, as 
the east and west riding of York. 

RIDING-CLERK. Oneof the six clerks 
in chancery, who in his turn keeps the 
eomptrolment book of all grants that pass 
the great seal. 

RIDING SCHOOL. A public place 
\iiiiere personsare taught to sit gracefully on 
a horse, and use the bridle with propriety. 

RIFLE. A gun having spiral channels 
in the barrel. 

RIFLEMEN. Soldiers armed with rifles, 
and employed as marksmen to fire behind 
hedges. 

RIGGING. All the cordage or ropes 
belonging to the different parts of a ship. 

RIGHT (in Law). Any tiUe or claim 
by virtue of a condition, mortgage, &c 

RIGHT (in Geometry). Straight, as a 
right line. 

RIGHT ANGLE. Tfie angle formed by 
one line falling perpendiculaiiy upon an- 
other. 

RIGHT SPHERE(in Astronomy). That 
position of a sphere by which its poles are 
in the horizon. 

RIGLET (in Architecture). A flat, thin 
piece of wood, like what is designed for 
the frames of small pictures before they 
are moulded. 

RIGLET (in Printing). A thin slip of 
wood used in making up a form, for 
tightening the pages, &c. 

RIND. The skin of any fruit. 

RINGDOVE. A variety of the com- 
inon pigeon. 

RINGHEAD. An instrument for stretch- 
ing woollen cloth with. 

RINGLEADER. The head of a party 
or faction. 

RINGWORM. A cutaneous disorder 
that comes on the skin in rings, and is 
contagious. 

RIOT (in Law). The forcible doing an 
anIaMrful thing by three or more persons 
asaembled together for that purpose. 

RIOT ACT. An act of pariiament pro- 
hibiting riotous or tumultuous assemblies, 
which being read by a magistrate or peace 
officer to the mob, obliges all persons to 
disperse within an hour, on pain of being 
apprehended as rioters. 

RISING. The appearance of any star 
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or planet above the horizon, which before 
was hid beneath it. 

RITUAL. A book directing the onier 
and manner to be observed in celebrating 
religious ceremonies, and performing divine 
service in the church. 

RIVER. A stream or current of fresh 
water flowing in a bed or channel, as the 
River Amazon in South America, the 
Mississippi and Saint Lawrence in North 
America, the Nile in Egypt, the Euphrates 
and Ganges in India, the Rhine and Da- 
nube in Germany, the Rhone and Seine 
in France, the Tiber in Italy, the Tagns 
in Portugal, the Thames in Great Britain, 
&c. 

RIVET. A metal pin clinched at both 
ends. 

RIX DOLLAR. A coin in Germany, 
worih from three to four shillings sterling. 

ROACH. A fish of the carp kind. 

ROAD. A highway, or a way prepared 
for travellers; it is either a caniage road, 
where carriages may pass, or a foot road 
or path for foot passengers. Military 
roads were formerly constructed by the 
Romans for the passage of .their armies^ 
of which there are still vestiges in England. 
Roads are now principally made by small 
stones bound together with the earth, which 
is called Macadamizing. 

ROAD. A sea term for any place fit 
for anchorage at some distance from the 
shore. 

ROADSTER. A horse accustomed to 
travelling on the road. 

ROBIN, or Robin Red Breast. A 
pretty little bird with a red breast, which 
is very tame, and in winter time comes 
into ttm house. 

ROCHE ALUM, or Rock Alum. A 
mineral salt of a very binding quality. 

ROCK. A stony mass of which moun- 
tains are for the most part formed. Rocks 
are however to be met with in immensely 
large separate masses. 

ROCKET. A sort of fireworks which 
when let off go to a very great height in 
the air before they burst 

ROCKBIL. a bituminous substance 
found in rocks. 

ROE. An animal of the deer kind : 
also the spawn of the fish; that of the 
males is called soft roe or melt, that of 
the females hard roe or spawn. 

ROGATION WEEK. The week pre- 
ceding Whitsuntide. 

ROLL (in Law). A schedule or parch- 
ment which may be rolled up. 

ROLLER (in Husbandry and Garden- 
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ing). A wooden or iron instminent of a 
circular shape, and fitted for rolling along 
the ground to level grass land, break the 
clods of arable land, and to bind the gravel 
in gravel walks. 




ROLLER (in Surgery). A long broad 
ligature for keeping the parts of the body 
in their places. 

ROLLER (in Ornithology). A sort of 
bird the size of a jay. 

ROLLING MILL. Amachine for work, 
ing metals into plates or bars. This sort 
of mill is chiefly nsed for drawing out the 
iron bars after ^y have been manufac- 
tured into bar iron by the forge hammer. 

ROMAN CATHOLICS. Those who 
hold the doctrines and submit to the disci- 
pline of the Romish church. 

ROOD. The fourth part of an acre. 

ROOF. The covering of a building. 

ROOK. A sociable bird of the crow 
kind. 

ROOT (in Arithmetic). A number or 
quantity which multiplied by itself pro- 
duces a higher power, as 2, the square 
root of 4 or the cube root of 8. 

ROOT (in Botany). That part of a plant 
which is under ground, and by which the 
plant derives its nourishment from the 
earth. 

ROOT (in Grammar). The original 
words from which others are formed. 

ROPE. The larger kind of cordage, 
formed by the twisting of several strings 
of yarn together; the smallest sort of rope 
is called cord, and the larger kinds cable, 
which is used for the rigging of ships. 

ROPEMAKING. The process of twist- 
ing yarn into ropes by means of a wheeL 

ROPEYARN. The rope of any yam 
untwisted. 

ROSE. A 9hrub equally celebrated and 
admired by both ancients and modems for 
its sweetness and its beauty. The most 
esteemed species of this favourite shrub 
are the hundred leaved rose, damask 
rose, Provence rose, white rose, moss 
rowv &e. 
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ROSE ACACIA. A prickly shrnb, 
the flower of which resembles the rose in 
form. 

ROSEMARY. A medicinal and fragrant 
fdant. 

ROSEWATER. Water distilled fion 
roses. 

ROSIN. See Resin. 

ROSTRUM. A place in Rome where 
orations were made and pleadings carried 
on : it was so called from roetnm, the 
beak of a ship, because it was made of 
the beaks of the ships taken at Antiiun. 

ROT. A disease among sheep, in whidi 
their lungs are wasted and their tlirMti 
swollen. 

ROTACEiE. One of linnaeos's natanl 
order of plants, consisting of snch as have 
one vtiied-shaped petal vritbout a tube. 

ROTATION (in Geometry). The dr- 
cumvolution of a surface round an im- 
movable line, by which solids are concdved 
to be generated. 

ROTTEN STONK A mineral fomd m 
Derbyshire, which is used for all sorts of 
finer grinding and polishing, and some 
times for cutting of stones. 

ROTUNDA, or.ROTUNDO. A cin* 
lar building at Rome, which was a>- 
ciently called the Pantheon ; also any cir- 
cular building. 

ROTUNDITY OF THE EARTH. 
Roundness of form ascribed to the eaitt 
from various appearances which serve to 
prove it, as for instance, that the masts of 
a vessel come in sight before the hull ii 
visible. 

ROUGE. A red paint extracted tnm 
the plant called by botanists the carthanai 
tinctorins. 

ROUGH-CASTING. A kind of mortar 
used as a covering for external waBs, 
which is thrown on roughly instead of br- 
ing plastered on. 

ROUGHRIDER. A noncommissioBed 
officer in the cavalry, who assists the ridiig 
master. 

ROUNDHOUSK A temporary prison 
in a parish, where those who are appre- 
hended by the constable are confined. 

ROUNDHOUSE (among MarinenV 
The uppermost room or cabin in the stem 
of a ship, where the master lies. 

ROUNDS. A watch commanded by u 
officer who goes in the night time roond a 
fortress. 

ROUND ROBIN. A paper contaiBini 

a statement of grievances on the part of 

any number of discontented persons in ik 

army or navy, who sign their names \m a 

\ 
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circular manner, that it may not be seen 
who signed first. 

ROWEL. The pointed wheel in a spar. 

ROYAL ASSENT. The assent given 
by the king to bills that have passed the 
twirhoases of pailiament; it is given to a 
pablic bill in the words * Le roi le vent/ 
and to a private bill, ' Soit fkit conmie il 
est desire.' The king refuses his assent by 
writing the words * Le roi s'avisera/ i. e. 
The king will think of it or be advised. 

ROYAL SOCIETY. A sdciety incor- 
porated by Charles IL ander the name of 
' The President, Coancil, and Fellows of 
the Royal Society, for the Improvement 
of Natural Philosophy.' 

R. S. An abbreviation for Royal So- 
ciety. 

RUBLE. A Russian coin ; those of 1764, 
valne 3s. 3//., and those of ISOl, value 
2t. 0^. sterling. 

RUBRIC. The directions given in the 
Book of Common Prayer. 

RUBY. A precious stone, next to the 
diamond in value. Its constituent parts 
are alumina, silica, carbonate of lime, and 
oxide of iron. 

RUDDER A piece of timber hung on 
lunges at the stern posts of a ship, which 
by being turned either way directs the 
coarse of the vessel. 

RUDIMENTS. The first elements or 
principles of any art or science. 

RUDOLPHINE TABLES. A cele- 
brated set of astronomical tables, published 
by Kepler, and thus entitled in honour of 
the emperor Rudolph or ^-ndolphus. 

RULE OP THREE (in Arithmetic). 
A role which teaches by means of three 
nombers to find a fourth. 

RULE, or RULER. An instrument of 
wood or metal, marked off so as to be of 
Qse in mensuration. 

RULE, Sliding. A mathematical in- 
strament serving to perform computations 
in ganging, measuring, &c. without the 
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use of compasses, merely by the sliding 
of the parts of the instrument one by 
another. 

RULES OF COURT. Certain orders 
made from time to time in the courts of 
law, for regulating the practice of the 
court. 

RUM. A spirituous liquor distilled ft^m 
sugar canes. 

RUMEN (in Comparative Anatomy). 
The paunch or firststomach of such ani- 
mals as chew the cud. 

RUMINATING. Chewing the cud, as 
cows, sheep, and some other animals do. 

RUN. The uppermost part of a ship's 
bottom. 

RUNDLET. A cask for liquors. 

RUNNER (in Law). One who runs 
or goes abont to give intelligence to the 
police of what is passing. 

RUNNER (in Commerce). A rope with 
a pulley for hoisting up goods. 

RUNNET. See Rennet. 

RUPEE. An Indian coin equal to two 
shillings. 

RUSPONO. A coin of Tuscany, value 
£1. 8s. 6d. sterling. 

RUSH. A kind of coarse grass that 
grows in watery lands. The flowering 
rush is a perennial, and the sweet rush a 
tuberose plant, both of which are cultivated 
in gardens. 

RUST. A crustaceons substance grow- 
ing on iron, which is considered as a car- 
bonate of iron. 

RUSTIC. An epithet for a mode of 
building that imitates simple nature. 

RYDER ADutchcoin,valae£1.4j.ll(f. 
sterling. 

RYE. A kind of grain that in its growth 
resembles wheat; it is mostly cultivated 
as food for cattle, but in the north of 
England it is made into bread, which is 
much coarser than that made of wheat 
flour. 
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St the eighteenth letter of our alphabet, 
as a oumeral stood for seven; in Music, 
as an abbreviation, stands for solo, in na- 
Tigation for south, S. E. for south east, 
8. W. for south west, S. S. E. for south 
soath east, S. S. W. for south south west. 
SABBATH. The seventh day, observed 



by the Jews as a festival or day of rest, 
in commemoration of Crod's resting on the 
seventh day after the work of the creation. 
The Jewish sabbath commences at snnset 
on the Friday and ends at snnaet on the 
Saturday. The term Sabbath is sometimes 
applied by Christians to ihe Lord's Da^^ 
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virtae it was formerly supposed capable 
of living in fire. 

SAL AMMONIAC. A fossU salt which 
-was said to be dug out of the sands of 
Anunonia in Idbya, from whidi it took 
its name. There is no native salt of this 
name known to the modems, bnt a facti- 
tions salt composed of a volatile alkaline 
and the acid of sea salt, whence it is called 
the muriate of ammonia. 

SALARY. The stipend or remuneration 
made to a man for his services, in distinc- 
tion from wages, which is for day labour, 
and pay, which is for military service. 

SALE (in Law). Transferring the pro- 
perty of goods from one to another upon 
a valuable consideration. 

SALESMAN. One who sells clothes or 
other commodities. 

SALIENT ANGLE (in Fortification). 
An angle projecting outwards. 

SALIVA An excretion from certain 
glands of the mouth, which serves to 
moisten the food before it is swallowed. 

SALIVATION. A drawing humours 
out of the mouth by mercurial prepara- 
tions; also a preternatural increase of 
saliva. 

SALLOW. AsortofwUlow. 

SALLY. The issuing of the besieged 
from their fort and tower and falling on 
the besiegers to cut them o£f. 

SALLY PORTS. Doorways on each 
quarter of a fire ship, out of which the 
men make their escape into the boats as 
soon as the train is laid. 

SALMON. A fish that lives in either 
fresh or salt water, but shuns that which 
is foul. It is esteemed for its flesh. 
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SALMON TROUT. A species of the 
salmon, having a body spotted with black. 

SALOON. A spacious room much used 
in Italy as a state room for the reception 
of ambassadors. 

SALOP. A substance brought f^om 
Persia, and prepared, as is supposed, from 
a species of the plant botanically called 
orchis. 

SALT. A name given by modem chy- 
niista to three sorts of substances, namely, 
acids, alkalies, and the compounds formed 
by adds in union with aUcalies, earths. 



and metallic oxides. These latter are salts 
properly so called, and are sometimes 
distinguished from the two others by the 
name of neutral salts, as Epsom salts, nitre, 
&c. Salts are likewise distinguished ac- 
cording to the process by which they are 
prepared. Common salt, or bay salt, a 
muriate of soda, being a compound of 
muriatic acid and soda, is procured by 
evaporation fl^om sea water. Essential 
salts are drawn from the juices of plants 
by crystallization. Fixed salts are made 
by calcining or reducing the matter to 
ashes, then boiling it in water, straining 
off the liquor, and evaporating all the 
moisture, when the salt will remain in 
the form of a powder. Volatile salts are 
procured principally from animal sub- 
stances or the fermented parts of plants. 

SALTER. A dealer in salt or salt fish. 
The company of salters were incorporated 
in the reign of Henry VIII. 

SALTPETRE, or Nitre. A nitrate of 
potash. 

SALTS, or Saltcellars. A name for 
the vessel that holds the salt when it is 
brought to the table. 

SALVAGE. A recompense allowed to 
such persons as have assisted in saving 
merchandises, ships, &c. from shipwrecks. 

SALUTE (in Military Etiquette). A 
discharge of artillery, or presenting of arms 
as a mark of honour or respect to some 
person of distinction. 

SALUTE (in the Navy). The discharge 
of ordnance, striking of colours, and the 
like, as testimonies of respect to the ships 
of an admiral or superior. 

SAMARITANS. A sect among the 
Jews who rejected all the scriptures ex- 
cept the five books of Moses. 

SANCTUARY (in Law). A privileged 
place, whither anciently offenders were 
allowed to fly and to remain for some time 
under protection. 

SANDAL. A sort of slipper worn by 
the Greek and Roman ladies. 

SANDAL WOOD. The wood of an 
Indian tree remarkable for its fragrance. 

SANDARACH. A resinous substance 
exuding from a tree that grows in Bar- 
bary. 

SANDBAGS. Bags fitted for holding 
sand or earth, and used in repairing 
breaches in fortifications, 6cc. 

SANDIVER, or Glass Gall. A saline 
matter which rises as a scum in the cruci- 
bles in which glass is made. 

SANDPIPER. A sort of heath bird. 

SANDSTONE. A soft compound stone, 
consisting of grains of sand, &c. cft\nAn.\»l 
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SCULLER. A boat rowed with sculls. 

SCUM. That which rises to the top of 
any liquor. 

SCURF. A scaly swelling raised in the 
skin of the head. 

SCURVY. A disease the symptoms of 
which are yellow spots on the hands and 
feet, weakness in the legs, a fonl breath, 
&C. It arises Arom eating too much salt 
provisions. 

SCUTTLES. Square holes cut in the 
deck of a ship, large enough to admit a man. 

SCYLLA A rock in the sea between 
Sicily and Italy, which was very formid- 
able to the mariners among the ancients. It 
was opposite to the whiiipool Charybdis. 

SCYTHE. An instrument for mowing. 
It consists of a thin steel blade attached 
at right angles to a handle of six or eight 
feet long. For cutting com there is fire- 
qoently the addition of what is called a 
cradle. 
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SEA A large tract of water which 
Tvashes the coast of one or more countries, 
as the Irish Sea, the Mediterranean Sea, 
the Red Sea, the Sea of Marmora or the 
Black Sea, and the Baltic. A sea is less 
than an ocean. 

SEA COW. See Morse. 

SEAL, or Sea Calf (in Zoology). A 
harmless and sagacious animal inhabiting 
the shores of Kamtschatka and the neigh- 
bouring islands. 




SEAL. A piece of metal having coats 
of arms or some other device engraven 
upon it ; also the print in wax made by 
the seal. 

SEAL (in Law). The impression or de- 



vice printed on wax whidi is put to any 
deed by way of ratification. The great 
seal is the seal tised for the united kingdom 
of England and Scotland, and sometimes 
of Ireland. The privy seal is that which 
the king uses to snch grants, &c. as pass 
the great seal. 

SEALER. An officer in Chancery 
who seals the writs and instruments there 
made. 

SEALINGWAX. A hard wax made of 
gum lac, resin, die which is used in sealing 
letters, &c. 

SEALSKIN. The skin of the seal, used 
in making watches, &c. 

SEAMEN. Men brought up to the sea 
life. 

SEARCHERS. Women appointed to 
examine all persons immediately after 
their decease. 

SEASONS. The four portions of the 
year, namely, Spring, when the sun enters 
Aries ; Summer, when he enters'*Jancer ; 
Autumn, when he enters Libra ; and Win- . 
ter, when he enters Capricorn. 

SEA-STAR, or Starfish. An animal 
inhabiting the sea, which adheres to the 
bottoms of ships, and renews any of its 
parts which it loses. 




SEA-URCHIN. An animal inhabiting 
the sea, which is armed with five sharp 
teeth. 

SEAWEEDS. A sort of herbs fcmnd 
floating on the surface of the sea, which 
are botanically called algae. 

SEAWORTHY. An epithet for a ship 
fit for a voyage. 

SECOND. Any right angle that cuts 
another, whether a right line or a curve. 

SECOND (in Geometry and Horology). 
The sixtieth part of a minute, marked 
thus ("). 

SECONDARY (in Law). The second 
man in any place, who is next to any chief 
oflUcer. 

SECONDARY CIRCLES. Cirdes 
which intersect the six greater circles of 
the sphere at right angles. 

SECONDARY PLANETS. Tliosc 
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olgeds by means of 

um particoUr parts of 

e organs of wnse, and 

be sensory; the senses 

hearing, smelliBg, 

SENSIBLE HORIZON. See Hovscm. 
SENSmVE PL4NTS. Plants of the 

kave the extraoidi- 

y of dosiBgoa being toadied. 

SEXTICOSJE. Ow; of Linnaeos^siiata- 

lal m4a% cf nbab, iwrlwdiwg the rose, 

SENTINEL. A pcirate soldier placed 
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PiB Di ity of birtii. 

' MiUtary Men). 

the raising of 
receiving hu 



SEGMENT. Anr pwt «r a fiae 

I «tf br a 
let fan mftmiL 

SEGMENT OF A CIRCLEL 
It cC by a cboid,or 

an arc and a chord. 

SEIGNTOB, GftUKOL TWsnlianor 
peror of ibr Tarka. 

SEIGNORY. 
power of a lord. 

SEIZING. A sea term for binding two 
ropes together. 

SEIZURE On Law). An arresl of Mer- 
chandise that is prohibited or otherwise 
forfeited. 

SELENIUM, or SxLCon. The snl- 
phate of lime. 

SELENOGRAPHY. A description of 
the face of the moon. 

SELLING OUT (among Stockbrokers). 
A transfer of one's share of stock from one 
person to another, in distincticm from bay- 
ing in, which is the purchase of the stock 
held by another. 

SELLING OUT (among MUitary Men). 
The selling one's commission. 

SEMI. A prefix to many words, ngnify- 
ing half, as semicircle, half a circle ; semi- 
coIdo, half a colon, &c. 

8EMIMETALS. Fossil bodies not mal- 
letbJe, yet in some measure to be fixed by 
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SEPIARLE. Oaeof Liimanis'snatanl 

of fiiants, ■■»*^"**«"g soch as grow 

I hedges or are ased for hedges, as 

, privet,^. 

SEPOYS. Natives who serve in the 

By in ladia. 

SEPTEMBER. The ninth mondi of 

the year, so called because it vras Septimos 

the seventh moath of Homolos'i 

SEPTENNIAL. Every seven years, 
parliaments, L e. new par- 
chosen every seven years, as they 
are at present appointed. 

SEPTUAGESLMA. Hie first Sunday 
in Lent. 

SEPTUAGINT. The Greek translatioa 
of the BiMe firom the Hebrew into tke 
GredE by sevemy-two Jewish interpreter^ 
by order of Ptolemy Philaddphus, kins 
of Egypt 

SEQUESTRATION (in Law). The 
separating a thing in controversy from the 
poas es a i on of both parties till the ri^ ke 
determined by coarse of law. 

SEQUESTRATION (in dw Civil Law]L 
The act of the ordinary disposing of Ik 
goods and chatteb of a person deceased, 
vikose estate no one will meddle with. 

SERAGLIO. The palace of the gnnd 
seignior. 

SERGE. A woollen staff manafacwred 
in a loom. 

SERGEANT, or Skrgkant at Uw. 
The highest degree taken in the commoa 
law, answering to diat of doctor in Ihe 
civil law. 

SERGEANT (in MUitary Afiin> Ai 
inferior officer appointed to teach tka mI* 
4\!»% \hft\x exercise. 
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SET OFF (in Liw). Wben II 



SEWER. A punie or (nKer nude I 

SEXAGENARY. OnewhohiiUve 

nyyein. 

SEXAGESIMAL ARITHMETIC. . 
Lode of compnliae by BJitktha, nich 1 
>« diviAJon of ■ depee into ilxty njinnle 

SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY. Tbe ■•: 



SEXUAL SYSTEM (in Bonn;). The 
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M dxses u diono^nia, digynia. 

have one, two, three, or more 
^■lya. 
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hpringi Ihat are in tbem. 
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hooiKl-Ui, and lurd tor witcbcuei, &r. 
SHAMHY, or Cmnou. A lofl krather 

SHAMROCE. A uune In IieUnd Kh 

SHANK. That part of tke fm leg oT 

Keond joini nen Ibe Riot; a]»> tbe long 




SIMPLER. Ou w<w EaUKit jdupla 
SIMULTANEOUSLY. At ooe and the 
SINECURE. An DtGce to Hhidi UlUe 
SINE DIB. i. c. WtTHOCT Dii. A 



SINE QUA NON. Whil cuuMH be 

BINEW. The llEamuil vhkb jolu 

SINGULAR N UMBER (Id Gramniu). 
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SKFTCU. Tbt •wllioe ol iny ol^tel, 

SKIFF. AmuUlighilKH!. 
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SKIRMISH. A lo«e denlnry (amt. 
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eipot, or fore puli the dc 

SKY. Hk blue «i'piiiK . 
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SLEEFEBS. TtiDben lying 
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SLUG. A cjlin 
SLUICK A rr 



SMALL ARMS, A gt-tnl „tm 


Uikccj, fu^li, taribiBn, Sc. . 


SMALL CRAFT. All m.ime. of 
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get prohibited goods clandestinely and 
fraudulently imported. 

SMUT. A disease in com, which con- 
somes the germ and substance of the 
grain. It is a sort of fungus. 

SNAIL. A sort of testaceous animal, of 
which there are numerous species, that 
vary mostly in regard to their shells. 
Snails without shells are called sings. 

SNAKE. An amphibious animal, which 
resembles an eel in its cylindrical body. 

SNEEZING. A convulsive contraction 
of the chest. 

SNIPE. A heath bird, nearly allied to 
the woodcoclr. 

SNOW. A well known meteor, formed 
by the freezing of the vapour in the at- 
mosphere. 

SNUFF. A narcotic powder prepared 
from the leaves of the tobacco plant. 

SOAP. A composition of oil or fat, and 
potashes, or any other alkali. The soft 
soap is made of potash, and oil or tallow ; 
the Spanish or Castile soap, of oil of 
olives, and soda or barilla: black soap is 
a composition of train oil and an alkali. 

SOCIETY. A name given to any asso- 
ciation of persons uniting together, and co- 
operating to effect some particular object, 
as the societies or academies for promoting 
the cause of literature ; charitable societies, 
for purposes of public charity ; missionary 
societies, for sending missionaries abroad; 
and the like. 

SODA. A mineral alkali, sometimes 
found in a native state, as in the lakes in 
Egypt, which, being dried by the heat of 
the sun, leave beds of soda, or natron, as 
it is there called. Soda is however, for 
the most part, procured from a' plant, 
botanically called the salsola soda, which 
grows among the cliffs on the coast, and 
also from other plants on the seashore; 
but, in this case, it is more or less pure, 
according to the nature of the plant fixHU 
which it is procured. Suda resembles pot- 
ash very much, but it is rather more 
fusible; and when it comes into the air, 
it crumbles into powder instead of lique- 
fying, as potash does. 

SODA WATER. Water impregnated 
with carbonic acid gas. 
SOI-DISANT. Self-styled. 
SOIL The ground in a state for culti- 
vation, or for the growth of plants. 

SOLAR SYSTEM. That system of as- 
totmomy wbidi is founded on the hypo- 
tlMda that the sun is the immoveable 
pmtn of the universe, round which all 
planets revolve at diffeTenl dv&- 
JM dUfeicnt ipacea of ^me. 




SOU 

SOLDER. A metallic composition used 
by plumbers and other artificers, for the 
purpose of uniting metallic bodies more 
firmly together. Iron is generally soldered 
with copper ; copper and brass, with tin. 
SOLECISM. An impropriety of speech 
contrary to the rules of grammar. 

SOLICITOR. A person who is employ- 
ed in conducting suits in courts of equity. 
SOLID (in Geometry). A magnitode 
which has length, breadth, and tliickness. 
SOLID (in Physics). A body whose 
minute parts are so connected together is 
not to yield readily to the impression of 
external force, in distinction from a flnid. 
SOLIDITY. That property of matter 
by which it excludes every other body 
from the place iidiich it occupies. 

SOUTARY CONFINEMENT. The 
confinement of prisoners by themselves ia 
cells. 

SOLO (in Music Books). A name ftv 
any part that is performed by <nie sin^ 
person. 

SOLSTICE. The time when the sun is 
at the greatest distance from die equator, 
namely, 23^28'; which happens about the 
21st of June, when he enters the tropic of 
Cancer, or the summer sidsdce; and aboat 
the 21st of December, when he enters the 
tropic of Capricorn, which is die winter 
solstice. 

SOLSTITUL POINTS. The tw 
points in the ecliptic, namely, the first of 
Cancer, and the first of Capricorn, ^diea 
the s<ristices happen. 

SOLVENT. Any menstruum or cono- 
sive liquor which will dissolve bodies. 

SOLUTION. The intimate mixture or 
perfect union of solid bodies with fluids, 
so as seemingly to form one iMMuogeneoai 
liquor. 

SOMNAMBULISM. Walking in onei 
sleep. 

SOOT. A volatile matter arising from 
the smoke of wood or other ftiel ; or more 
properly, the smoke itself dried and con- 
densed on the sides of the chimney. 

SOPHISM. A specious but false arga- 
ment, that serves to mislead. 

SOUND. That effect or impression oo 
the ear supposed to be occasiooed by tbc 
tremulous motion of the air acting on that 
organ. If this motion be uniform, then it 
produces a musical note or sound. 

SOUND (in Geography). Any great t» 
let of the sea between two capes or head- 
lands where there in no passage Aroagb, 
as Plymouth Sound, or that part of die 
Baltic called by distinction the Sound. 
^QVli^l^^^tAS^ (jA an Organ). A rt- 
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SPEAKING-TRUMPET. A »rt of 


SOUP. A BrMg decBca™ of fl«h or 


Irnmpsl ated it ni, by the help of whifh 


other »b<Uiiu«. 
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SPA. A mlHnI ipring. 




SPACE (in Geometry). The uEi of 


_|p^ 


u; Sgure. 
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SPACE {u««i( Printert). A <llp of 




wvod at uelal lOr making i ipace between 




urordlorliKB. 




SPAN. An Enjliih meajnre of nine 


point. 




SPECIAL JURY (In Uw). AJniy of 


SPANIEL. A »rt of dog, with a long 


a higher otUer of pertooi, morn lo try a 


abaggy coit «nd peodulnoi can. 


particQlarcan*. 




SPECIALTY (in Uw). A bond, bill. 




or similar laumDienl. 




SPECIE. Gold o, orfn, in dhllnclion 
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SPECIES. Any paxknlar plant, ul. 



by a ny of Ugbl on a wblte Hirfice fhc 

SPANISH FLY. An iuecl nbJcb li *<tniitied ihrongh a mull bi^e. 

gged in railing bUunh SPECULUM. Any poliibed body Id 

SPAR. Any tort of unbwbichhnahi perviona lo the nyt of lie'!'. «"*• • 

ea^y Into cdt^eal or lunlbaled frtpntaa pohdied tnettia, iDoking'glutea, Slc 

with poliihed urfaco. SPERMACETI. An oUy gubtlam 

SPAHROW. A bird K neariy allied to loaal in the heid uf the phyieter maci 

lb« bnch, Ihil Ifaey ue duaed by EJoi^Da cephaloa, a ipeclea of while, 

nnder tlw generic name of Mntiila. But SPHERE (In Geometry). A aoUd cw 

tbe i|>aiTow diflera in iiH hibllfl euentlaily Uincd under one uiifDnn round mrftt 

f^m tbe fluch. It ia a miBchieToui, can. >Df b aa would tre formed by the rerolaik 

SPHERE (In AtuoDomy). The coocai 

-HAWK. A kind nt ibon. orb or npanae which invetu uor glob 

winged hiwk. and in nhleb the beavenly bodies appti 

SPASH. An inioiunur; omtractloa of ro be flied, it an equal dlMance ttom U 

die mntcoUr Gbrei. eye. 

SPATKACB^ One of tbe Lbitiffiin SPHERICS. The doorlne of die t[4i(r 

oaloral orders, torn prebmdlng planlnery paniculatly of the aeveralcirclMdeKribl 

jimllar 10 the lillaceoofl pitnti, ai tite nar. on Iti aut^ce, with die tnetbod of prajef 



SPAVIN. A dLwiK In the ftet of 
SPEAKER OP THE U0U8B OP 1 
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also an Egyptian sUtne, with the head of 
a woman and the body of a lion. 

SPIDER. An insect which is remark- 
able for its ingennity in forming its web, 
which it effects by means of papillae or 
teats at the bottom of its belly. It uses its 
web as a snare for flies and other insects, 
whom it seizes and kills with great fe- 
rocity. 




SPR 

SPOONBILL. A bird so called from 
its flat orbicular beak, which is in tiie 
shape of a spoon. 



SPIDER-WORT. A perennial and a 
flowering plant, cultivated in gardens. 

SPINAGE. A pot-herb. 

SPINE (in Anatomy). The bony colnmn, 
which consists of the twenty-four vertebrae 
of the back. 

SPINET. A musical instrument some- 
thing similar to a harpsichord. 

SPINNING. The act of drawing silk, 
flax, or wool, into threads, which is per- 
formed either by means of a wheel, or by 
machines particnlarly constructed for the 
purpose. 

SPINSTER (in Law). An addition 
usually given to unmarried women, from 
a viscount's daughter downwards. 

SPIRACULA. Holes or pores in the 
abdomen of insects, through which they 
breathe. 

SPIRAL. A curve line, which in its 
progress always recedes more and more 
from its centre. 

SPIRE. A steeple that rises tapering 
by degrees, and ends in a point. 

SPIRITS. A general name for all vo- 
latile substances collected by distillation, 
now confined by chymists to alcohol. 

SPLEEN (in Anatomy). A spongy vis. 
cus, of a livid colour, lying on the left 
Hide of the body. 

SPLICING. Joining one rope to ano- 
ther. 

SPLINTER. A small shiver of wood or 
bone suddenly and violently broken off. 

SPOKES. The bars in the wheel of a 
carriage. 

SPONDEE. A foot of two syllables. 

SPONGE. A substance which, at one 
time, was supposed to be a sea-moss grow- 
ing on rocks, but now discovered to be a 
^soopbyte, that is torpid, and clothed 
18 porous flesh, by vrVAOnW. 
water at pleawae.. 





SPONTANEOUS. An epithet for things 
that act of themselves, without any appa- 
rent external agency, as the spontaneous 
combustion of vegetable substances, which 
when highly dried, and closely heaped, 
will burst into a flame ; so the spontaneous 
generation of the limbs or parts of animals 
which have been cut off or destroyed. 

SPOTS ON THE SUN, &c. Dark 
places observed on the sun, moon, and 
planets, of the nature of whidi little is 
known at present. 

SPRAT. A fish very similar to a herring, 
but smaller. It is a species of the same 
genus, under the generic name of clupea. 

SPRAY. The sprinkling of the sea 
driven from the top of a wave in stormy 
weather. 

SPRING (in Astronomy). One of the 
seasons, commencing in the northern hemi- 
sphere when the sun enters Aries, about 
the 2Ist of March. 

SPRING. A fountain or source of water 
rising out of the ground. 

SPRING (among Mechanics). A piece 
oi tempered steel, fitted to give an elastic 
power to any machine, as the spring of a 
watch, represented underneath. 




SPRING-TIDES. Tides at new and 
ftill moon. 

SPRIT. A small boom or pole enrnfrng 
the sail of a boat diagonally. 

SPRUCE. A fluid extracted by dccoc- 
^ou ttom the spruce fir. 

^I^^V^^^.^^'L^eSL. kticAii^ and wiMie- 



\ 



SFBVCE-FIR. A kl 



8PVNK. A 

SPUN YAl 



SQUADRON (In »KN>vy). A 
SQUADRON (in tbe Army). 



SQUARE (in AriUuncttc). The prodnt 



SQUARE (in UiJiiary AAinX A body 



SQUIRREL. An igitc animal, tliit 




Iwoliurdfl, uul ilie roof on 
vhole ttlck. A fuimel or c 



STADIUM. A GretV long 



STAFF. AnensigDofoiSce. 
STAFP (id tlH Armyl. A ipecifted 
□umlMr of officers BcTiDg to^llur- 
STAFF (amoDB Harintn). A light pole 




STAG-BEETLE. An inieet nbicli Ui 
STAGE. Theekvitod place in Ibe u 

of eihitiling 

OACK. A p . 

[»«ly.. 

STALK, Caulu (in Botany). Thil pi 
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SPO 



also an Egyptian statne, with the head of 
a woman and the body of a lion. 

SPIDER. An insect which is remark- 
able for its ingenuity in forming its web, 
which it effects by means of papillae or 
teats at the bottom of its belly. It uses its 
web as a snare for flies and other insects, 
whom it seizes and kills with great fe- 
rocity. 




SPIDER-WORT. A perennial and a 
flowering plant, cultivated in gardens. 

SPINAGE. A pot-herb. 

SPINE (in Anatomy). The bony column, 
which consists of the twenty-^our vertebrae 
of the back. 

SPINET. A musical instmment some- 
thing similar to a harpsichord. 

SPINNING. The act of drawing silk, 
flax, or wool, into threads, which is per- 
formed either by means of a wheel, or by 
machines particularly constructed for the 
purpose. 

SPINSTER (in Law). An addition 
usually given to unmarried women, from 
a viscount's daughter downwards. 

SPIRACULA. Holes or pores in the 
abdomen of insects, through which they 
breathe. 

SPIRAL. A curve line, which in its 
progress always recedes more and more 
from its centre. 

SPIRE. A steeple that rises tapering 
by degrees, and ends in a point. 

SPIRITS. A general name for all vo- 
latile substances collected by distillation, 
now confined by chymists to alcohol. 
» SPLEEN (in Anatomy). A spongy vis. 
cus, of a livid colour, lying on the left 
side of the body. 

SPLICING. Joining one rope to ano- 
ther. 

SPLINTER. A small shiver of wood or 
bone suddenly and violently broken off. 

SPOKES. The bars in the wheel of a 
carriage. 

SPONDEE. A foot of two syllables. 

SPONGE. A substance which, at one 
time, was supposed to be a sea-moss grow- 
ing on rocks, but now discovered to be a 
tort of zoophyte, that is torpid, and clothed 
with a gelatinous porous flesh, by viVivcYiW. 
abaorbs or rejects water at pleasare. 



SPR 

SPOONBILL. A bird so caUed from 
its flat orbicular beak, which is in the 
shape of a spoon. 




SPONTANEOUS. An epithet for thmgs 
that act of themselves, without any appa- 
rent external agency, as the spontaneous 
combustion of vegetable substances, which 
when highly dried, and closely heaped, 
will burst into a flame ; so the spontaneous 
generation of the limbs or parts of animals 
which have been cut off or destroyed. 

SPOTS ON THE SUN, &c Dark 
places observed on the sun, moon, and 
planets, of the nature of which little is 
known at present. 

SPRAT. A fish very simil»^to a herring, 
but smaller. It is a species of the same 
genus, under the generic name of clnpea. 

SPRAY. The sprinkling of the sea 
driven from the top of a wave in stormy 
weather. 

SPRING (in Astronomy). One of the 
seasons, commencing in the northern hemi- 
sphere when the sun enters Aries, aboot 
the 2Ist of March. 

SPRING. A fountain or source of water 

rising out of the ground. 

SPRING (among Mechanics). A piece 
oi tempered steel, fitted to give an elastic 
power to any machine, as the spring of a 
w4tch, represented underneath. 




SPRING-TIDES. Tides at new and 
flill moon. 

SPRIT. A small boom or ptAe uiimN^ 
the sail of a boat diagonally. 

SPRUCE. A fluid extracted by decoe 
\iou ^toth the spruce fir. 

^1^^\^\:.^'K^^eSu k^«s.^ and whole- 



V 



t artenvardt added t 



SPKUCE-FIH. A kind of 
Norwsy Br, 

KPUNGE. See Sfdnoi. 

EPllNGING-HOUSE. A 
l»uBe»or pliH of temporary ca 



SPUNK. A mbn 



li are scraped and 



SQUAD RON (in Ibe Navy). A deUdi 

SQUADRON (in ihe Army). A bodj 
If bune, fiom one lu Iwo bundred. 
SQUARE (in Geuinetry). A qnadrlli 



AIiclti,ED prevent [heir heaiinE tuo Etronfly, 
Al a preMiv.live igainsl Ihe wel, whUe 
Ok hay or HUB i> Uacklng, rlcl»l«Uit 
are flicd up. 
STADIUM. A Grceli long meagort. 

imong ihe Greeki. 

STAFF. An eniign of office. 

STAFF lin Ibe Army). A tpedfied 





STAG.BEETI.E. A 

jilheriec.yedlranl» 

STAGE. The elevil. 

of a theatre, vthere 

Iheir parti; also iny 



bTALACTITES. A «« nf cakireoo. 
:arbonic ackl, and v.aler. Il i> fonnd' 

STALK, Ooui l,\Dfiw™^-i.TSnA vn 
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SPO 



also an Egyptian sUtne, witli the head of 
a woman and the body of a lion. 

SPIDER. An insect which is remark- 
able for its ingenaity in forming its web, 
which it effects by means of papillae or 
teats at the bottom of its belly. It nses its 
web as a snare for flies and other insects, 
whom it seizes and kills with great fe- 
rocity. 




SPIDER-WORT. A perennial and a 
flowering plant, cultivated in gardens. 

SPINAGE. A pot-herb. 

SPINE (in Anatomy). The bony colnmn, 
which consists of the twenty-four vertebrae 
of the back. 

SPINET. A musical instmment some- 
thing similar to a harpsichord. 

SPINNING. The act of drawing silk, 
flax, or wool, into threads, which is per- 
formed either by means of a wheel, or by 
machines particnlarly constructed for the 
purpose. 

SPINSTER (in Law). An addition 
usually given to unmarried women, from 
a viscount's daughter downwards. 

SPIRACULA. Holes or pores in the 
abdomen of insects, through which they 
breathe. 

SPIRAL. A curve line, which in its 
progress always recedes more and more 
from its centre. 

SPIRE. A steeple that rises tapering 
by degrees, and ends in a point. 

SPIRITS. A general name for all vo- 
latile substances collected by distillation, 
now confined by chymists to alcohol. 

SPLEEN (in Anatomy). A spongy vis. 
ens, of a livid colour, lying on the left 
side of the body. 

SPLICING. Joining one rope to ano- 
ther. 

SPLINTER. A small shiver of wood or 
bone suddenly and violently broken off. 

SPOKES. The bars in tiie wheel of a 
carriage. 

SPONDEE. A foot of two syllables. 

SPONGE. A substance which, at one 
time, was supposed to be a sea-moss grow- 
ing on rocks, but now discovered to be a 
tort of zoophyte, that is torpid, and clothed 



SPRING-TIDES. Tides at new and 
full moon. 

SPRIT. A small boom or ptAe uiimN^ 
the sail of a boat diagonally. 
SPRUCE. A fluid extracted by decoe 
with a gelatinous porous flesh, by wVuOnVlX^ou ttom the spruce fir. 
Mbsorbs or rejects water at pleaware. \ ^1?^\>^i^^^Ke»- k^^^ and whole. 



SPR 

SPOONBILL. A bird so called flnom 
its flat orbicular beak, whidi is in the 
shape of a spoon. 




SPONTANEOUS. An epithet for thmgs 
that act of themselves, without any appa- 
rent external agency, as the spontaneoos 
combustion of vegetable substances, which 
when highly dried, and closely heaped, 
will bnrst into a flame ; so the spontaneous 
generation of the limbs or parts of animals 
which have been cut off or destroyed. 

SPOTS ON THE SUN, &c Dark 
places observed on the sun, moon, and 
planets, of the nature of which little is 
known at present. 

SPRAT. A fish very similiut' to a herring, 
but smaller. It is a species of the same 
genus, under the generic name of clnpea. 

SPRAY. The sprinkling of the tea 
driven from the top of a wave in stormy 
weather. 

SPRING (in Astronomy). One of the 
seasons, commencing in the northern heaii- 
sphere when the sun enters Aries, aboot 
the 2Ist of March. 

SPRING. A fountain or source of water 
rising out of the ground. 

SPRING (among Mechanics). A piece 
oi tempered steel, fitted to give an elatfic 
power to any machine, as the spring of a 
watch, represented underneath. 




SPUNGE. 3te SroNDI. 
SPtlNGING-HOUSB. A TknaUlni 



SPY. A penm hired lo 



SQUADRON (In t 
SQUADRON (Id 



■f tay DDmber maldplied by iu 



SQUARE (unong CarpeDtc 

BQUASE (Id Military Affai 

tf KAdkia fbrmed inlo ■ aqaar 

BQUABE-BOOT. A aurol 



SQUIRREL. An a 
ciiiilK deiitmaily, and 




STA 
■y 0/ defence froiD I 
w body or Ibc Sack ih 



or tbeir hrating loo HtroDgly. 



STASIUU. A Gnek long c 
equal lo onr forfoi^ ^ ilso Uw rwN 



STAFI'.OFFlCERS.'ThOHOlBKriwbD 
DnXitDU the ilair. 
STAG. An eleganl inlmal, the male or 




STAG-BEETLE. An Insect » 
nlhedeciyed trunk, of ncei 
STAGE. The ele«IMt place ii 

be |)uq»se of exkibltlog any Ih 



bTALACTITES. A ton or olcareiuii 
»Rli», consJstine ot cirbonate of Ume, 
carbonic add, and water. It 1> {Oand 
luspended from xalti .>r He rooft rf 

STALK., Cwui (.in auiaa-jV'^™.'-*"^ 
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SPO 



also an Egyptian statue, with the head of 
a woman and the body of a lion. 

SPIDER. An insect which is remark- 
able for its ingenuity in forming its web, 
which it effects by means of papillae or 
teats at the bottom of its belly. It nses its 
web as a snare for flies and other insects, 
whom it seizes and kills with great fe- 
rocity. 




SPIDER-WORT. A perennial and a 
flowering plant, cultivated in gardens. 

SPIN AGE. A pot-herb. 

SPINE (in Anatomy). The bony column, 
which consists of the twenty-four vertebrae 
of the back. 

SPINET. A musical instrument some- 
thing similar to a harpsichord. 

SPINNING. The act of drawing silk, 
flax, or wool, into threads, which is per- 
formed either by means of a wheel, or by 
machines particularly constructed for the 
purpose. 

SPINSTER (in Law). An addition 
usually given to unmarried women, from 
a viscount's daughter downwards. 

SPIRACULA. Holes or pores in the 
abdomen of insects, through which they 
breathe. 

SPIRAL. A curve line, which in its 
progress always recedes more and more 
from its centre. 

SPIRE. A steeple that rises tapering 
by degrees, and ends in a point. 

SPIRITS. A general name for all vo- 
latile substances collected by distillation, 
now confined by chymists to alcohol. 
» SPLEEN (in Anatomy). A spongy vis. 
cus, of a livid colour, lying on the left 
side of the body. 

SPLICING. Joining one rope to ano- 
ther. 

SPLINTER. A small shiver of wood or 
bone suddenly and violently broken off. 

SPOKES. The bars in the wheel of a 
carriage. 

SPONDEE. A foot of two syllables. 

SPONGE. A substance which, at one 
time, was supposed to be a sea-moss grow- 
ing on rocks, but now discovered to be a 
tort of zoophyte, that is torpid, and clothed 
with a gelatinous porous flesh, by vrYAtYivl 
absorbs or rejects water at pUasoxe. 



SPR 

SPOONBILL. A bird so called fhun 
its flat orbicular beak, which is in die 
shape of a spoon. 




SPONTANEOUS. An epithet for things 
that act of themselves, without any appa- 
rent external agency, as the spontaneous 
combustion of vegetable substances, wiiich 
when highly dried, and closely heaped, 
will burst into a flame ; so the spontaneous 
generation of the limbs or paitsof animals 
which have been cut off or destroyed. 

SPOTS ON THE SUN, &c Dark 
places observed on the sun, moon, and 
planets, of the nature of which little is 
known at present. 

SPRAT. A fish very similiut' to a herring, 
but smaller. It is a species of the same 
genus, under the generic name of clnpea. 

SPRAY. The sprinkling of the tea 
drives from the top of a wave in stormy 
weather. 

SPRING (in Astronomy). One of the 
seasons, commencing in the northern heni* 
sphere when the sun enters Aries, aboot 
the 2Ist of March. 

SPRING. A fountain or source of water 
rising out of the ground. 

SPRING (among Mechanics). A piece 
of tempered steel, fitted to give an ela«tic 
power to any machine, as the spring of a 
w4tch, represented underneath. 




SFRING-TIDES. Tides at new tod 
full moon. 

SPRIT. A small boom or pole croali^ 
the sail of a boat diagonally. 

SPRUCE. A fluid extracted by decoe- 
^ow ^Tom the spruce fir. 

^1^^\^^:.^'&'&'eSL. k^«a^ and whoi^ 



\" 



SPRUCE-FIR. A klotl 



Hudg added 



SPUNGE. SttBtomt. 

SPUNGING-HOUSE. A vlcnuUint 
home, or place of Irmponry confiiic 
fiir pewsB wmled tor deM. 

SPUNK. A Mbnince growiDg t 

SPUN YARN. TheyimoriiDIi 



ta u taemy-i camp. 
SQUADRON (IB Ihc Nivy). A dcUcb. 

SQUADRON {in Ibe Aimy). A body 
tf biHte, from on« lo vwo handred. 
SQUARE (in Gfouielry). A 





STAG-BEETLE. An I 
STAGE. The elevaled | 



bTALACTITES. 1 
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lujpendfd From 
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SPO 



also an Egyptian statue, with the head of 
a woman and the body of a lion. 

SPIDER. An insect which is remark- 
able for its ingenuity in forming its web, 
which it effects by means of papillae or 
teats at the bottom of its belly. It uses its 
web as a snare for flies and other insects, 
whom it seizes and kills with great fe- 
rocity. 




SPR 

SPOONBILL. A bird so called from 
its flat orbicular beak, which is in tiie 
shape of a spoon. 



SPIDER-WORT. A perennial and a 
flowering plant, cultivated in gardens. 

SPINAGE. A pot-herb. 

S PIN E (in Anatomy). The bony column, 
which consists of the twenty-four vertebrae 
of the back. 

SPINET. A musical instrument some- 
thing similar to a harpsichord. 

SPINNING. The act of drawing silk, 
flax, or wool, into threads, which is per- 
formed either by means of a wheel, or by 
machines particularly constructed for the 
purpose. 

SPINSTER (in Law). An addition 
usually given to unmarried women, from 
a viscount's daughter downwards. 

SPIRACULA. Holes or pores in the 
abdomen of insects, through which they 
breathe. 

SPIRAL. A curve line, which in its 
progress always recedes more and more 
from its centre. 

SPIRE. A steeple that rises tapering 
by degrees, and ends in a point. 

SPIRITS. A general name for all vo- 
latile substances collected by distillation, 
now confined by chymists to alcohol. 
. SPLEEN (in Anatomy). A spongy vis- 
cus, of a livid colour, lying on the left 
side of the body. 

SPLICING. Joining one rope to ano- 
ther. 

SPLINTER. A small shiver of wood or 
bone suddenly and violently broken off. 

SPOKES. The bars in the wheel of a 
carriage. 

SPONDEE. A foot of two syllables. 

SPONGE. A substance which, at one 
time, was supposed to be a sea-moss grow- 
ing on rocks, but now discovered to be a 
tort of zoophyte, that is torpid, and clothed 
with a gelatinous porous flesh, by vr\uc\i\l 
abaorba or rejects water at pleasare. 




SPONTANEOUS. An epithet for thmgs 
that act of themselves, without any appa- 
rent external agency, as the spontaneoos 
combustion of vegetable substances, which 
when highly dried, and closely heaped, 
will burst into a flame ; so the spontaneoos 
generation of the limbs or paits of animals 
which have been cut off or destroyed. 

SPOTS ON THE SUN, &c Dark 
places observed on the sun, moon, and 
planets, of the nature of which little is 
known at present. 

SPRAT. A fish very similat to a herring, 
but smaller. It is a species of the same 
genus, under the generic name of clnpea. 

SPRAY. The sprinkling of the set 
driven from the top of a wave In stormy 
weather. 

SPRING (in Astronomy). One of the 
seasons, commencing in the northern heau- 
sphere when the sun enters Aries, about 
the 2Ist of March. 

SPRING. A fountain or sovrce of water 
rising out of the ground. 

SPRING (among Mechanics). A piece 
of tempered steel, fitted to give an ehutic 
power to any machine, as the spring of a 
witch, represented nademeath. 




SPRING-TIDES. Tides at new and 
ftill moon. 

SPRIT. A small boom or p(^ uiimN^ 
the sail of a boat diagonally. 

SPRUCE. A fluid extracted by decoe 
^ow ftom the spruce fir. 
\ ^1^^\^v:.^'&^^eSu k^«i.^ and whole. 



i afterwards added 



SPRUCE-FIR. i 



SPDNK. A tabHaoce 

■idciortr«), nbichHrv 

SPUN YARN. Tie j 



SQUADRON (In Ihe Nit;). A dMac 
*ait of ihipa eiDpktyed knaayeipFditiQ 
SQUADRON (in the Amy). A bo< 




wolhirdi, and the i 



STADIUM, A GrMk Iod| 



STAFF. Ad tnaia of offim. 

STAFF (ti the Army). A iiKciAed 

STAFF (amoni Marlnen). A light pole 




STAG-BEETLE. Ai 






&TALACT1TES. A Krl of olcii 
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also an Egyptian statue, with the head of 
a woman and the body of a lion. 

SPIDER. An insect which is remark- 
able for its ingennity in forming its web, 
which it effects by means of papillae or 
teats at the bottom of its belly. It nses its 
web as a snare for flies and other insects, 
whom it seizes and kills with great fe- 
rocity. 




SPIDER-WORT. A perennial and a 
flowering plant, cnltivated in gardens. 

SPINAGE. A potherb. 

SPINE (in Anatomy). The bony colunn, 
which consists of the twenty-foar vertebrae 
of the back. 

SPINET. A mnsical instmment some- 
thing similar to a harpsichord. 

SPINNING. The act of drawing silk, 
flax, or wool, into threads, which is per- 
formed either by means of a wheel, or by 
machines parti<^arly constructed for the 
purpose. 

SPINSTER (in Law). An addition 
usually given to unmarried women, from 
a viscount's daughter downwards. 

SPIRACULA. Holes or pores in the 
abdomen of insects, through which they 
breathe. 

SPIRAL. A curve line, which in iU 
progress always recedes more and more 
from its centre. 

SPIRE. A steeple that rises tapering 
by degrees, and ends in a point. 

SPIRITS. A general name for all vo- 
latile substances collected by distillation, 
now confined by chymists to alcohol. 
, SPLEEN (in Anatomy). A spongy vis. 
cus, of a livid colour, lying on the left 
side of the body. 

SPLICING. Joining one rope to ano- 
ther. 

SPLINTER. A small shiver of wood or 
bone suddenly and violenUy broken off. 

SPOKES. The bars in the wheel of a 
carriage. 

SPONDEE. A foot of two syllables. 

SPONGK A substance which, at one 
time, was supposed to be a sea-moss grow- 
ing on rocks, but now discovered to be a 
tort of zoophyte, that is torpid, and clothed 
with a gelatinous porous flesh, by vfYucViW 
abaorba or rejects water at pleamxe. 



SPR 

SPOONBILL. A bird so called from 
its flat orbicular beak, which is in the 
shape of a spoon. 




SPONTANEOUS. An epidiet for things 
that act of themselves, ¥athout any appa- 
rent external agency, as the spontaneous 
combustion of vegetable substances, which 
when highly dried, and doaely heaped, 
will burst into a flame ; so the spontanroas 
generation of the limbs or parts of animals 
which have been cut off or destroyed. 

SPOTS ON THE SUN, &c Dsrk 
places observed on the sun, moon, and 
planets, of the nature of which little is 
known at present. 

SPRAT. A fish very simiW to a hening, 
but smaller. It is a species of the saoie 
genus, under the generic name of dupes. 

SPRAY. The sprinkling of the sea 
driven flrom the top of a wave in stomy 
weather. 

SPRING (in Astronomy)^ One of the 
seasons, commencing in the northern henu* 
sphere when the sun enters Aries, aboat 
the 21st of March. 

SPRING. A fountain or source of water 

rising out of Uie ground. 

SPRING (among Medianics). A piece 
of tempered steel, fitted to give an ela«i« 
power to any machine, as the spring of a 
w4tch, represented underneath. 




SPRINO-TIDES. Tides at new aad 
full moon. 

SPRIT. A small boom or pole croobiif 
the sail of a boat diagonally. 

SPRUCE. A fluid extracted by dccoe 
\iou ^Tom the spruce fir. 

^1^^\»^Y.^^^Sl kti&»a^ and whole- 
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STA 

vr, made of treacle or molasses, 
uence of spruce, well boiled in 
vhich yeast is afterwards added 
e fermentation. ^ 

!£-FIR. A kind of Scotch or 
r. 

rE. See SfongBt 
^ING-HOUS£. A victnalling 
3lace of temporary confinement, 
i arrested for debt. 
L. A substance growing on the 
ies, which serves as tinder. 
YARN. The yam of untwisted 
ends of which are scraped and 
A, to be let into the ends of 

8. 

A piece of metal made to fit 
' the horseman, and armed with 
'hieh is used for urging a horse 

. person hired to watch the mo- 

Qother, particularly what passes 

ay's camp. 

IRON (in the Navy). A detach- 

ips employed in any expedition. 

»RON (in the Army). A body 

rom one to two hundred. 

l£ (in Geometry). A quadrila- 

i, whose angles are right angles, 

Hiaal. 

IE (in Arithmetic). The product 

mber multiplied by itself; also 

s of lineal measures, as a square 

are yard. 

L£ (among Carpenters). An in- 

!br squaring their work or re- 

o a square. 

:E (in Military Affairs). A body 

formed into a square. 
lE-ROOT. A number which, 

in itself, produces the square 
hns, 2 is the square-root of 4. 
REL. An agile animal, that 
ieroasly, and leaps nimbly from 
*. It lives mostly on seeds and 



STA 
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> or Rick. A structure of hay 
Ibniied that it may be thatched 



by way of defence from the wet. The 
stem or body of the stack should be abost 
two-thirds, and the roof one-third, of the 
whole stack. A funnel or chimney, called 
the well, is frequently left in circnlar 
stacks, to prevent their heating too strongly. 
As a preservative against the wet, while 
the hay or com is stacking, rick-cloths 
are fixed up. 

STADIUM. A Greek long measure, 
equal to our furlong; also the race-course 
among the Greeks. 

STAFF. An ensign of office. 

STAFF (in the Army). A specified 
number of officers acting together. 

STAFF (among Mariners). A light pole 
erected in- a ship, on which the colours 
are hoisted. 

STAFF-OFFICERS. Those officerswho 
constitute the staff. 

STAG. An elegant animal, the male of 
which has branching and recurvate homs. 
The branches of a well grown stag are at 
least six or seven. 




STAG-BEETLE. An insect which lives 
in the decayed trunks of trees. 

STAGE. The elevated place in the area 
of a theatre, where the actors perform 
their parts; also any elevated place for 
the purpose of exhibiting any thing, or of 
carrying on any work in building. 

STAGE-COACH. A public vehicle, so 
called because the horses go only a certain 
distance at a time, which is called a stage. 

STALACTITES. A sort of calcareous 
eartlis, consisting of carbonate of lime, 
carbonic acid, and water. It is found 
suspended from vaults or the roofs of 
caverns in calcareous mountains. 

STALK., CjLVUft (>&^Q;cKn^V'^'^^\$*°t^ 
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bnret of iron, or iron combined with a 
small portion of carbon. 

STEEL-YARDS. A balance for weigh- 
ing things. 
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STEERAGE. An apartment before the 
bulk-head of the great cabin, where the 
•teersman stands and lodges in ships ^f 
war. 

STEERSMAN. The person at the 
helm employed to regulate the ship's 
coarse. 

STELLATiE. dne of the Linnsean 
natural orders of plants, comprehending 
those which have their leaves disposed 
round the stem in the form of a star. 

STEM (in Botany). That part of a 
plant which sustains the root, leaves, and 
flower. 

STEM (in Shipbuilding). The circular 
piece of timber into which the two sides 
of the ship are united at the fore end ; the 
tore part of the ship, as opposed to the 
stern. 

STENOGRAPHY, or Short-Hand. 
Tb« art of writing in short characters 
instead of words. 

STEPPES. Barren tracts in Russia. 

STEREOGRAPHY. The art of repre- 
senting solids on a plane. 

STEREOMETRY. The science which 
teaches the measuring of solids. 

STEREOTYPK One entire solid piece 
of type cast from an impression in gypsum 
of a page composed wiUi moveable types. 

STERLING MONEY. The lawful 
money of Great Britain. 

STERN. The hindermost part of a ship. 

STEWARD (in Law). A term applied 
to several officers of distinction, particcdariy 
the Lord High Steward, who presides at 
tlie trial of a peer or the coronation of 
the king, &c. 

STEWARD (in Commerce). One who 
manages the affairs of another, particularly 
in the management of estates. 

STIGMA (in Botany). The top of the 
pistil. 

STILL. The apparatus used in the dis- 
tillation of ardent spirits. See Distilla- 
tion. 



STILTS. A set of pUes driven into the 
ground plot for the intended pier of a 
bridge. 

STIMULANTS. Medicines which tend 
to excite the animal energy. 

STING. A weapon in the form of a 
barbed spear, with which some insects are 
armed. 

STIRRUP. The step of a saddle. 

STIRRUP (in ShipbuUding). A piece 
of timber put under the keel when some 
part of it is lost ; also the name of some 
short ropes. 

STIVER. A Dutch coin, equal to about 
a penny. 

STOAT. A sort of weasel, a variety of 
the ermine. 

STOCK. The wooden part of many in- 
struments, as the stock of an anchor, the 
stock of a gun, &c. 

STOCK (in the Army). Part of a sol- 
dier's dress worn round the neck instead 
of a neckcloth. 

STOCK (in Commerce). Any fund con- 
sisting of money or goods employed by a 
person in trade, particularly the sum of 
money raised by a company for carrying 
on any trading concern. 

STOCK-BROKER. One who deals in 
the public funds for others. 

STOCK-EXCHANGE. The place where 
stock is bought and sold. 

STOCKJOBBER. A speculator or 
dealer in the public stocks or funds. 

STOCKING. A covering for the leg?", 
made either of silk, wool, cotton, or 
thread, &c. knit with the hands or wove 
in a Arame. 

STOCKS, (in Domestic Policy). The 
public funds or- government securities, 
which bear an interest, and are regularly 
bought and sold. 

STOCKS (in Law). A mode of con^ 
fining the legs of disorderly persons by 
way of punishment, which was ordained 
by statute. 

STOCKS (in ShipbuUding). A frame 
of timber for building pinnaces, ketches, 
and other small craft; also sometimes 
small frigates. 

STOICS. A sect of philosophers among 
the ancients, who maintained that pain 
was no evil, and nuiny other paradoxes 
of a similar nature. 

STOLE, Groom of ths. The head officer 
in the bedchamber of a king or prince. 

STOMACH. The membranous, oblong 
receptacle in the lower region, destined to 
receive the food and convert it into chyle. 

STONE. A hard mineral, that may be 
nsed in yarious ways in building. The 
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STYLE (in Architectnre). A particular 
mode of erecting buildings, as the Gothic 
style, Saxon style, &c. 

STYPTICS. Substances which have a 
binding, quality, and are used to stop 
bleeding, &c. 

SUB. A prefix which denotes inferiority 
of rank or defect of quality, as subaltern, 
subordinate. 

SUBALTERN. An inferior officer, act- 
ing under the immediate direction of 
another, as cornets, ensigns, &c. 

SUBDIVISION. A division or part 
under another or greater division. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. A mood of 
verbs which imply a condition annexed 
to an affirmation. 

SUBLIMATE. Any substance procured 
by the proces^s of sublimation, particularly 
the sublimate of mercury, an extremely 
acrid and violently poisonous preparation. 

SUBLIMATION. A process by which 
volatile subistances are raised by heat, and 
again condensed in the solid form. 

SUBMARINE. An epithet for what is 
or happens under the sea or water, as a 
submarine explosion or submarine naviga- 
tion, &c. 

SUBMULTIPLE. A number or quan- 
tity contained in another number or quan- 
tity a certain number of times exactly, as 
4, which is the submultlple of 24. 

SUBORNATION. A hiring or getting 
persons to swear falsely. 

SUBPOENA (in Law). A writ for sum- 
moning witnesses. 

SUBSCRIPTION. The signing or set- 
ting one's hand to a paper; also the giving 
a sum of money, or engaging to give it, 
for the furtherance of some common ob- 
ject in which several are interested, as 
subscriptions in support of charitable in- 
stitutions, and the like. 

SUBSCRIPTION (among Booksellers). 
The engaging to take a certain number of 
copies of any new work from the pub- 
lisher. 

SUBSCRIPTION TO THE THIRTY- 
NINE ARTICLES. The solemn testifying 
one's assent to the thirty-nine articles of 
the Church of England, by taking an oath 
and signing one's name thereto, as occa- 
sion requires. 

SUBSIDIARY TROOPS. Troopshired 
to serve for a given sum. 

SUBSIDY. An aid or tax granted by 
act of parliament to the king upon any 
argent occasion; also money given to a 
foreign power. 

SUBSTANTIVE. Another name for a 
noun. 
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SUBSTITUTE (in Law). One delegated 
to act for another. 

SUBSTITUTE (in the MUiUa). One 
engaged to serve in the room of another. 

SUBSTRATUM. A stratum underneath. 

SUBTENSE OF AN ARC. A right 
line opposite to an angle, supposed to be 
drawn between the two extremities of the 
arc. 

SUBTERRANEAN. Underground, or 
within the bowels of the earth, as subter- 
ranean caverns or subterranean fires. 

SUBTRACTION. The taking of one 
number or quantity from another, ex- 
pressed by this character — ; as 5 — 3=58. 

SUBTRAHEND. The quantity to be 
subtracted. 

SUCCEDANEUM. A medicine substi- 
tuted for another. 

SUCCINIC ACID. An acid drawn 
from amber. 

SUCCOTRINE ALOES. A sort of 
aloes obtained from a species of the aloe, 
namely, the aloe perfoliata of Linnaeus. 

SUCCULENTiE. One of the linnaean 
natural orders of plants, including the 
juicy evergreens, as the mesymbrianthe- 
mum, &c. 

SUCKER. The piston of a pump ; also 
a piece of leather laid wet upon a stone, 
which, owing to the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere, adheres very closely, and is not to 
be pulled ofiF without great force. 

SUCKER (in Botany). A young twig 
shooting from the stock. 

SUCKER (in Ichthyology). A sort of 
fish, that adheres so firmly that it cannot 
be removed without great difficulty. 

SUCKING FISH. A fish having a fat 
naked head and a naked body, which ad- 
heres very firmly to the bottom and sides 
of vessels. It was called by the ancients 
remora, and in the Linnsean system echi- 
neis remora. 




SUFFERANCE. A term in law, ap- 
plied to tenants. A tenant at sufferance 
is one that continues after his estate is 
ended, and wrongfully boldeth against 
another. 

SUFFRAGAN. A bishop that is sub- 
ordinate to an archbishop. 

SUFFRAGE. A vote at an election in 
favour of a person. 

SUGAR. A sweet substance procured 
from many plants or parts of plants, as 
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SWORD-BEARER. An officer who 
carries the sword of state before a magis- 
trate. 

SWORD-CUTLER. One who prepares 
swords for use. 

SWORD-FISH. A fish ftamlshed with 
a swordlike snout, with which it attaclcs 
other fish. 




SYCAMORE. A large tree like a fig- 
tree, that grows very fast, and is nsed in 
plantations and pleasure-grounds. 

SYC0PHAI<1T. An informer among 
the Athenians, who gave infoni^ati<Hi of 
those that exported figs contrary to law; 
now taken for a cringing, sneaking flat- 
terer. 

SYLLABLE. An articulate sound form- 
ed by a vowel alone, or a vowel and con- 
sonant 

SYLLABUS. A list of the chief heads 
of a book. 

SYLLOGISM. A logical argument con- 
sisting of three propositions, called the 
major and minor, which are the premises; 
and the question which, after it is drawn 
ft'om the other two, is called the conse- 
quence or conclusion : thus, ' every animal 
has life ; man has life ; therefore man is an 
animal.' 

SYMBOL. The emblem or representa- 
tion of some moral quality by some ani- 
mal or thing supposed to possess the same 
quality : as, a lion is the symbol of courage; 
two hands joined together, a symbol of 
-onion. These symbols were much used 
by the ancients in representing their dei- 
ties, as the eagle, attributed to Jupiter is 
the symbol of his power. 

SYMMETRY. A due proportion of aU 
the parts to onie another and to the whole. 

SYMPATHETIC INK. A kind of ink 
which, when written with, is invisible 
until it is held to the fire. It is made 
from the solution of lead, bismuth, gold, 
and green vitriol. 

SYMPATHETIC POWDER. A pow- 
der prepared from green or blue vitrioL 

SYMPHONY. A consonance or concert 
of several sounds agreeable to the ear, 
whether vocal or instrumental. 

SYMPTOM. A sign or mark by which 
the nature of the disorder is discovered. 

^yJVALOEPHA. A contraction of two 
vowels into one. 
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SYNCHRONOUS. Happening at the 
same time. 

SYNCOPE (in Medicine). A Ounting 
or swooning. 

SYNCOPE (in Grammar). Taking a 
letter out of a word. 

SYNCOPE (in Rhetoric). A concise 
fbrrn of speech. 

SYNCOPE (in Music). The diviaon of 
a note. 

SYNDIC. A magistrate in Germany. 

SYNGENESLA (in Botany). One of 
the Linnaean classes, containing plants tlie 
stamina of which form a cylinder. 
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SYNOD. An assembly of the clergy. 

SYNOD (in Astronomy). A conjunction 
of heavenly bodies, or concourse <rf two 
planets in the same optical place of the 
heavens. 

SYNODICAL MONTH. The period 
wherein the moon departing flrom the san, 
returns to a conjunction with him again; 
this is twenty-nine days, twelve hoors, 
forty-eight minutes, twenty-eight seconds. 

SYNONYMES. Words of the same or 
similar signification, which serve to am- 
plify a subject. 

SYNOPSIS. A general view of a sub- 
ject 

SYNOVIA. An unctuous fluid secreted 
within the' capsular ligaments of the joints, 
which serves to lubricate them and ficili- 
tate their motion, 

SYNTAX. That part of grammar which 
treats of concord and government 

SYNTHESIS (in Mathematics). A 
method of composition, as opposed to 
analysis. 

SYPHON, or SIPHON. A bent tube 
used in drawing o£f wine, liquors, and 
other fluids out of a vesseL 

SYRINGA. A flowering shrub planted 
in gardens. 

SYRINGE. An instrament that admits 
of any fluid and expels it again at plea- 
sure. 

SIHUP. A thick composition, formed 
firom the juices of herbs amd fruits boiled 
with sugar. 

SYSTEM. An assemblage or chain of 
px\ucv^e«,^!bft eeveral parts of which d«> 
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pend upon or are connected with each 
other. Systems vary in different sciences, 
according to the hypothesis on which they 
are founded, as in astronomy, the Coper- 
nican or Ptolemaic system ; in botany, the 
system of Tonmefort, Ray, Linnaeus, &c 
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SYSTEM (in Music). An interval com- 
pounded or supposed to be compounded of 
several lesser intervals. 

SYZIGY (in Astronomy^. The con. 
junction or opposition of any planet in 
regard to the sun. 



T. 



T, the nineteenth letter of the alphabet, 
stands as an abbreviation amongst the 
Roman writers for Titus, Tiberius, &c. 

TABBY. A rich khid of silk that has 
•mdergone the process of being tabbied. 

TABBYING. The passing any silk or 
stuff through a calender, the rollers of which 
are variously engraven, so as to give the 
surface a wavy appearance. 

TABLE. A level surface raised above 
the ground, of various forms, and used for 
meals and various other purposes. 

TABLE (in Perspective). The transpa- 
rent or perspective plane. 

TABLE (in Arithmetijc). Any series of 
numbers formed so as to expedite calcu- 
lations, as the tables of weights and mea- 
sures. 

TABLE (in Astronomy). Computations 
of the motions and other phaenomena of 
the heavenly bodies. 

TABRET. A small drum. 

TACIT. Not expressed, as a tacit con- 
fession, one that may be inferred some- 
times from a person's silence. 

TACKING. Changing the course. 

TACKLE, or Tackling. The general 
furniture of a ship, particularly the ropes 
and the assemblage of blocks by which 
heavy bodies are moved. t * 

TACTICS. The science of disposing 
either an army or a fleet of ships, and 
regulating their movements for the more 
effectual attainment of the ends proposed. 

TADPOLE. A frog in its unformed 
state. 

TAFFETY. A fine sort of silk remark- 
ably glossy. 

TALC. A soft kind of earth, soapy to 
the touch, and composed of magnesia, 
alamine, and silica. 

TALENT. A money of account among 
the Jews and Greeks. The Jewish talent 
of silver was equal to about 342/. and that 
of the Greeks to 193l. 15«. The Jewish 
talent of gold was equal to 4574/. 

TALENT. A weight among the Jews, 
containing one hundred and eighty-nine 
pounds eight ounces fifteen pennyweights 
and seventeen grains. The talent among 



the Egyptians and Greeks did not weigh 
so much. 

TALES (in Law^. Jurors added to make 
up the number wanted. 

TALLOWCHANDLER. A maker and 
vender of tallow candles, as distinguished 
from a waxchandler. The company of 
tallowchandlers was incorporated in 1461. 

TALLOW TREE. A tree in China 
which produces an unctuous juice, of which 
candles are made. 

TALLY. A cleft piece of wood on which 
an account is scored. 

TALMUD. The book of the oral law of 
the Jews, containing their laws, customs, 
and traditions. 

TAMARIND. The fruit of an Indian 
tree, which has an agreeable acidity com- 
bined with sweetness. It is used very 
much in medicine. 

TAMBOUR (in Fortification). A kind 
of work formed of pallisades. 

TAN. The bark of the oak or other tree 
grouhd or chopped, and used in- tanning 
leather. 

TANGENT. A line touching ^ circle or 
other curve without cutting it. 




TANNIN. The substance procured from 
tan, by macerating it in cold water ; this 
has the property of forming with animal 
gelatine a tough insoluble matter, and is 
therefore used in converting skins into 
leather by the process of tanning. 

TANNING. The process of preparing 
leather from the skins of animals, which, 
after being cleared of the hair, wool, and 
fleshy parts by the help of lime, scraping, 
and other means, are macerated in an 
astringent liquor formed from the bark of 
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TELLERS. Those who reckon the votes 
in the parliament. 

TELLERS (in Law). Officers of the 
exchequer, who receive all moneys due to 
the crown. 

TELLURIUM. A kind of metal of a 
blue white colour, soft, brittle, and easily 
reducible to powder. It melts in a heat 
something above the fusing point of lead. 

TELLUS (in Heathen Mythology). The 
goddess of the earth : the earth itself. 

TEMPERAMENT (in Music). The 
accommodation or adjustment of imper- 
fect sounds. 

TEMPERATURE. The constitution of 
the air according to the diversity of the 
seasons, or the different situations of climate 
and other circumstances. 

TEMPERING (in Iron Works). Making 
iron and steel of a suitable degree of hard> 
ness or softness. 

TEMPERING (among Brickmakers). 
The duly mixing the materials of which 
bricks are made, that they may be more 
easily cut and reduced to the proper shape. 

TEMPLARS, or Knights TrapLiita. 
An ancient order of knighthood, which 
was abolished aC the banning of the 
fourteenth century. 

TEMPLE. A place appropriated for the 
performance of public worship. 

TEMPLE (in Anatomy). The upper part 
on each side of the head, where the pulse 
is felt. 

TEMPORAL. Not spiritual; as tlte 
temporal revenues of the church, called 
the temporals, or temporalities. 

TEMPORAL(in Anatomy). Pertaining 
to the temples, as the temporal arteries, 
&c. 

TENACITY. The degree of force with 
which the particles of bodies cohere or are 
held together ; a terra applied particulaiiy 
to metals which may be drawn into wire, 
as gold and silver. 

TENAILLE. An outwork of a fortress. 

TENANT (in Law). One who holds 
lands by any right, particularly one who 
occupies lands or tenements at a yearly 
rent, for life, years, or will. 

TENCH. A fish with a golden body 
and transparent fins, that inhaibits rivers 
mnd ponds. 
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TENDER (in the Navy). A small ship 
that attends a larger. 

TENDER (in Law). The offering of 
money in payment of a debt. 

TENDON ACHILLES. That whicli 
connects the calf of the leg with the heel 
TENDONS. The extremities of the 
muscles. 

TENDRIL. The curling part of pUnts, 
a« in the vine, with wtiich they lay bold 
of any thing for support. 

TENEMENT (in Uw). Any thing 
which may be holden, particularly hoases 
or any other buildings. 

TENNIS. A game with a ball, driven 
by a racket 

TENN IS-COURT. The place where the 
game of tennis is played. 

TENON. The square end of a piece of 
timber. 

TENOR (in Music). The middle part 
between. 

TENSK That part of a verb whidi de- 
notes time, as the present tense, denotiBg 
the time that now is; the preterite or past, 
the time that was; and the future, the time 
that will be. Some tenses likewise denote 
the state of the action, as to its complete- 
ness or otherwise, in a certain degree or 
time, as the imperfect tenae, v^ch denote* 
an unfinished action at a certain time; the 
perfect, a finished action at any time; and 
the pluperfect, a finished action before a 
certain time. 

TENSION. The act of stretching or 1m- 
ing stretched, as the tension of the mnsdci 
when the body is in motion. 

TENTER (in the Cloth Mannfactaie]L 

A railing constructed to stretdi doths opoa. 

TENTERHOOK. A particular hook 

on which things are bnng that are to be 

stretched. 

TENURE (in Law). The conditioos os 
which lands and tenements are hekL 

TERCE. A wine vessel containing Ibity- 
two gallons. 

TERM (in Geometry). The extreattj 
or bound of a magnitude. 

TERM (in Law). A fixed and linikd 
time within which courts of Judicature sit 
open, as Michaelmas Term, HUvy Tcnit j 
Easter Term, and Trinity Term. 

TERM (in the Universities). Thefxtd 
periods within which students are obliged | 
to reside for the proeecntioB of dieir j 
studies, which are named, as in the lav, 
Hilary, Easter, Trinity, and Michsehnai 
Term. 

TERMES. The white ant, a gemi of 
insects, inhabitants of the Bast ladki^ 
k£(VnL» veA CkMLth America, which arc 
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TESTUDO (in Zoology). A lenu of 
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river mriUt sod the Itud loritriie. 
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under KTenl claases, in the Linnsan 
syatem, the flowers of which have four 

pittilt. 

TETRANDRIA. One of the linnaean 
daiMS, compreliending plants the flowers 
of which have four stamens, as the sca- 
bious, holly, plantain, &c. 




TETRARCH. The govemorof the fourth 
part of a province. 

TEXT. The original part of an author's 
work, as distinguished fh>m any note or 
commentary. 

TEXT. A passage of scripture chosen 
as the subject of a sermon. 

TEXT (in Printing or Writing). A par- 
ticular kind of handwriting or form of 
letters used by lawyers and others. 

THANE. A baron among the Saxons. 

THAUMATURGUS. A worker of mira- 
cles ; a title given by the Roman Catfa<dic8 
to some of their saints. 

THEATRE. A building constructed for 
dramatic exhibitions, with a stage for the 
performers, and pit, boxes, and galleries 
for the audience. 

THEOCRACY. A government whereof 
God himself b the king, as that of the 
Jews before they were governed by king 
SauL 

THEODOLITE. An instrument used 
in surveying, for taking angles, &c. This 
instrument is supported on three staffs, 
screwed into bell metal joints that are 
moveable, having a limb, or a strong 
bell metal ring, upon which are three 
moveable indexes, a bell metal double 
sextant, within which is a spiral level, and 
over it a telescope, all suitably adjusted 
with screws. 

THEOLOGY. The study of religion, or 
the science which instructs in the know- 
ledge of God and divine things. 

THEOREM. A position laid down as 
truth. 

THEORY. A doctrine which confines 
itself to the speculative parts of a subject, 
without regard to its practical application 
or illustration. 

THERAPEUTICS. The healing art 

THERMJE. Hot baths. 
THERMOMETER. An instarametvt tot 
measuring the temperature ot \Vie aXv, a& 
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respects heat and cold, founded on the 
principle that the expansions of matter 
are prop9rti<MiaI to the augmentations of 
the temperature. The invention of the 
thermometer has been ascribed to different 
authors, to Cornelius Drebbet of Alcmaar 
by bis countrymen Boerhaave and Mos- 
chinbroeck ; to Father Paul, by his bio- 
grapher Fulgeneio; toGalUeoby Vincenzio 
Yiviani ; but Sanctorino assumes the inven- 
tion to himself, and his claim is fully 
admitted by Malpighi and Borelli. The 
first form of this invention was the air 
thermometer, consisting of a glass tube 
connected at one end with a large glan 
ball, and at the odier end immersed in an 
open vessel or terminating in a ball with a 
narrow bottom. The vessel was filled with 
a coloured liquor that would not easily 
freeze, as aquafortis tinged with a sdatioo 
of vitriol w copperas. The ball at the 
top being then moderately vrarmed, the 
air contained in it was in part expdled, 
and then the liquor pressed by tlie external 
air entered at the lower ball and rose to a 
certain bei^t in the tube, according to 
the temperature. The air being found not 
so fit for measuring with accuracy the 
variations of heat and cold according to 
this form of the thermometer, which was 
first adopted, alcohol, or spirit of wine, 
was used by the Florentine academy, en- 
closed in a very fine cylindrical glass tnbe, 
having a hollow ball at one end, and ha- 
metically sealed at the other. To the tnbe 
is applied a scale, divided firom the middle 
into one hundred parts, npwards and dowi- 
wards. As spirit of wine is capablt of a 
very considerate degree of rareftctioa 
and condensation by heat and odd, whei 
the heat of the atmosphere increases tke 
spirit dilates, and consequently rises in tke 
tnbe; and when the heat decreases ik 
spirit descends. As inconveniences were 
found to attend each of these themoaM- 
ters, as also that of M. Reaomnr, wfaick 
was constructed in a similar manner, Mr. 
Fahrenheit first employed mercury for Ais 
purpose, which has since been nniversaDy 
adopted. The method of conatmcting kb 
thermometer, of which a repreaentatioa is 
here given, is as follows, a small ball is 
blown at die end of a g^as tube, of «■ 
uniform width throughout. Hie ball aad 
part of the tnbe are then to be filled witk 
quicksilver which baa been previoadj 
boiled to expel the air, the open end of 
the tube then being hermetically ae^ed, a 
scale is constructed by takiof; the two fixed 
\^ints, namely, SSP for the Areeaing point 
«n\*IV3E^ ^Qx ^<fc \M&iUng point, and divid- 
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TRANSMUTATION (In Chymiitry) 
Any operahon b> which llie properiIcA of 
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TREASON (in Law). Is divided into 
High Treason and Petty Treason. High 
Treason is an offence against the king or 
his government, whether it be by imagi- 
nation, word, or deed. Petty Treason is 
tlie crime of a wife killing her hnsband, 
or a servant his master. 

TREASURER (in Law). An officer to 
whose care the treasare of tlie king or of 
any company is committed. The Lord 
High Treasurer of England has the charge 
of all the king's money, &c in the Ex- 
chequer. 

TREASURE-TROVE (in Law). Money 
or any other treasure found hidden under 
the earth, which belongs to the kii^; or 
some other who claims by the king's grant 
or by prescription. 

TREAS URY. The place where the king's 
money is deposited. 

TREBLE (in Music). The acutest or 
highest note adapted to die voice of females 
or boys. 

TREBLE NOTE. The note in the treble 
stave, placed on the line with the cliff. 
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TREE. A plant with a woody trunk. 

TREFOIL. Three leaved grass. 

TREMOUTE. A sort of calcareous 
earth. 

TRENCHES. Ditches in fortifications. 

TREPAN. A surgical instrument, like a 
flaw, for removing a broken bone firom the 
•knlL 

TRESPASS (in Law). Any wrong done 
by one private man to another, either to 
his person or his property. 

TRET. An allowance for waste, or for 
the dirt that may be mixed widi any 
commodity. 

TRIAD (in Music). The common chord, 
consisting of the third, fifth, and eighth. 

TRIAL. The examination of causes be- 
fore a proper judge, which, as regards 
matters of Aejt, are to be tried by a Jury, 
as regard matters of law by the judge, 
and as regards records by the record it- 
self. 

TRIANDRIA. One of the Linnsean 
daases, comprehending plants the flowers 
of wliich have-three stamens, as the crocus, 
gladrole, valerian, &c. 

TRIANGLE. A figure bounded by three 
sides. 

TRIBUNE. An oHeer among the Ro- 



mans, chosen from among the people to 
defend their rights. 

TRICOCCiE. One of linnaeus'i natural 
orders of plants, comprehending such as 
have a three armed capsule, as the eujrfior. 
bia, &c 

TRIDENT. A three forked instrument. 

TRIENNIAL. Every three years, as 
triennial parliaments. 

TRIGGER. The catch of a gun lock, 
which when pulled disengages the cock 
and causes it to strike fire. 

TRIGLYPH. A member of the Doric 
frieze. 

TRIGONOMETRY. The art of mea- 
suring the sides and angles of triangles. 
The business of this science is to find the 
angles where the sides are given; and the 
sides of their respective ratios when the 
angles are given. 

TRILUON (in Arithmetic). A biUion 
of billions. 

TRIM OF A SHIP. Her best posture, 
proportion of ballast, and hanging of her 
masts, &C. for sailing. 

TRINITARIANS. Those who beUeve 
in the Trinity. 

TRINITY. The doctrine of three per. 
sons in the Godhead, namely, the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

TRIO (in Music). A piece for three 
voices. 

TRIPLE CROWN. The tiara, or papal 
crown. 

TRIPLE TIME (in Music). A time 
consisting of three measures in a bar. 

TRIPOD. The sacred seat, supported 
by three feet, on which the priestesses 
among the ancients used to deliver the 
oracles. 

TRIPOLI. A mineral of an earthy tex- 
ture, but for the most part found consider, 
ably indurated. 

TRISECTION. The dividing a thing 
into three parts. 

TRISYLLABLE. A word consisting of 
three syllables. 

TRITON. A sea god. 

TRIUMPHAL CROWN. A crown 
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TRUST (In Law). A right 10 rculn 
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TURMERIC. A dmi procuml ftvm u 
iDdlu (re«, Ibe carcuDa of Iitnarw, 
wUdi Im DKd In dyeing. 

TURNER. One who foUowi Ibe an »( 
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TURNING. The art of forming wood, 
ivory, and other hard substances into a 
roond or oval tthape, by means of a ma- 
chine called a lathe, and several inatm- 
ments, as gouges, chisels, driUs, formers, 
and screw tales, with which the turner 
-works the thing into the desired form as 
the lathe is turning. 

TURNPIKE. A gate set across a road, 
throng which all travellers passing either 
on horseback or in a conveyance must 
pay toll; also the road which has such a 
gate. 

TURNSPIT. A sort of dog that used to 
be taught to turn a spit before the intro- 
doction of smoke jacks. 

TURPENTINE. A resinous substance 
procured from diflferent species of the pine 
and fir. The best sort comes flrom North 
America. The method of obtaining it is 
by malcing a series of incisions in the bark 
of the tree, flrom which the turpentine 
exndes, and falls down into holes or other 
receptades prepared to catch it. 

TURTLE. A species of the tortoise that 
mostly inhabits the sea. Its flesh is held 
to be a great delicacy. 

TUSCAN ORDER. An order of archi- 
tecture first used in Tuscany in Italy^which 
has but few ornaments or mouldings. 
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TWILIGHT. That period of light be- 
tween darkness and the rising or setting 
of the sun. In our latitude it may be said 
to begin and end when the sun is about 
eighteen degrees below the horizon. 

TYMPAN. A frame belonging to a 
printing press. 

TYMPANIUM. The drum or barrel of 
the ear, in which are lodged the bones of 
the ear. 

TYPES. Pieces of metal cut or cast, 
which are employed in printing. 

TYPHUS. A violently contagious fever, 
accompanied with a tendency in all the 
fluids to putrefaction. 

TYPOGRAPHY. A description of all 
that rehites to the use of types in the 
formation of books ; a history of the art 
of printing. 



U AND V. 

U or y, the twentieth letter in the alpha* 
bet, stands as a numeral for 5, and for- 
merly with a dash over it, thus V, for 5000 ; 
as an abbreviation, Y. G. Yerbi gratia, 
V. L. videlicet, &c. 

YACANCY (in Law). A post or bene- 
fice wanting the regular officer or incum- 
bent. 

VACATION (in Law). The period be- 
tween the end of one term and the be- 
ginning of another: and the same in the 
Universities. 

VACCINATION. Inoculation with the 
cow pock, intended as a preservative 
against infection fh)m the small pox. 

VACUUM (in PhUosophy). A space 
supposed to be devoid of all matter or 
body. 

VADE MECUM. The name of any 
small book that may be carried about with 
one. 

VAGRANTS (in Law). Beggars, strol- 
ling and idle persons who wander firom 
place to place. 

VALET. Formerly a young gentleman 
of family, but now applied to a serving 
man of low degree. 

VALLAR CROWN. Acrownbestowed 
among the Romans on a general who first 
enteral an enemy's camp. 



TUSKS. The great teeth that stand oat 
in a boar's mouth. 
TUTTY. A gray oxide of doc 
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lean ore il i> caJled a quick \t 
VEINS (in Aflilamy). Tbe lii 

VELLUM. Tbe floeB liiDd < 
VELOCITY. Tbal affection o 



VELVET. A un or Dnt ataaued Oik. 
VENA CAVA, tbe Hollow VnH (in 

Anatomy). Tbe [argeitvi 




VENEERING. 




VERSIFICATION. IV ul ii 

VERSION. A uaniUlUo «il 
ingoage iDIo BUolbcr. 
VERT (Ln Lt»). Every lh<i 



VERTEX (in ADaiomy]. Tbt crowu u( 
VERTICAL PertilniDg lo (be Venn 



VERTICAL CIRCLE. I 



VENUS [Id AatruioRiy) One. 
□feriD plane i bal Ke b gh en ^ 
flplKflnnce he largcu of tii mafked by 1 



galliercd b> laying plates of diBE idMal in 
]>edi wiih the husks or pi«De<lgrap«i,aDd 
(hen BCTjpiDg il off ihe plates. 
VERDICT. Tbc irpditiirdrlerDiliulkiii 



VERGER. An of 



VESICLE. Any uuaUTeuttheillHr in 

the (Dinul body or la plants 

VESPERS. The tmilng pnyenlstbe 
Romlrti chardi. 

VESPERTILIO. A geniH or anlnuili 
In the Ldnnmn ^Htem, compRbendliig 
the ipeclei a{ ibe bat aul the vimpjre. 

VESSEL, Any ton at nteniU ued lOr 
■•> IwMiai liquids. 

V ESS EL (amHig Marine™). Enryklnl 



VERMES. Wonni,! 
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VET 



VESSELS (in Botany). The channels 
« or rcaervoin which convey the sap or air 
to diflferent parts of plants for their natri- 
ment. 

VESTA (in the Heathen Mythology). 
The daughter of Rhea and Saturn, and 
the goddess of fire. 
• VESTA. A newly discovered planet. 

VESTAL VIRGINS. Priestesses to the 
goddess Vesta among the Romans, to whom 
was committed the care of the vestal fire. 

VESTIBULE. The entrance to a hoose, 
or an open space before a door. 

VESTIBULUM. A cavity in the bone 
of the ear. 

VESTRY. A small apartment adjoining 
a church, where the vestments of the 
clergyman are kept, and where the pa- 
rishioners aneemble for the discharge of 
parochial business ; also the persons assem- 
bled in the vestry: a select vestry is a 
certain number of persons permanently 
appointed to conduct the aflfairs of the 
parish, who are chosen from among the 
higher orders, and til up their own vacan- 
cies. 

VESTRY CLERK. A scrivener who 
keeps the parish accounts. 

VESTRYMEN. Members of the vestry 
who conduct the affairs of the parish. 

VESUVIAN. A mineral found in lava, 
, especially on Mount Vesuvius, which is 
often confounded with hyacinth; the primi- 
tive form of its crystal is a cube.^ 

VETCH. A kind of pulse or peas, bear- 
ing a papilionaceous flower. 

VETERINARY ART, otherwise caUed 
Farriery. The art of managing cattle, 
and curing their diseases, whence a vete- 
rinary surgeon, vulgarly called a horse 
doctor or farrier, and the veterinary col- 
lege, where horses are taken in for core, 
and persons resort to acquire practice and 
information in all that relates to the care 
of animals. The principal diseases to which 
horses are subject are the water farcy, or 
dropsy of the skin ; ascites, or dropsy of 
the belly ; broken wind, supposed to arise 
from a rupture of the cells in the lungs; 
cracks in the heels, from gross habit or 
from filth; farcy, an infection of the skin; 
foot-foundering, when a horse is unable to 
rest on any of his feet ; greasy heels, from 
weakness or overlabour ; lampers, a swell- 
ing of the bars in the roof of the month ; 
mange, an affection of the skin, when the 
hair falls off; staggers, a sort of lethargy, 
and mad staggers, a sort of frenzy from 
a pressure on the brain ; strangles, a dis- 



VIE 

from the Arog of the foot ; pole evil, ariang 
firom friction of the collar at the back of 
the ears; besides inflammations, fevers, 
dysenteries, and other disorders which 
they have in common with human sub- 
jects. 

VETURINO. A hirer of horses in Italy; 
also a guide to travellers. 

V. 6. Verbi gratia, as for instance. 

VIA LACTEA. The milky way. 

VIBRATION. The alternate motion of 
any suspended body, like the pendulum of 
a dock, which swings this way and dien 
that. The regular motion of the pendulum 
of a clock is 3600 vibrations in an hoar. 
Vibration is also a quivering motion that 
acts by quick retnrns. 

VICAR (in Law)k One that acts in the 
stead of another ; more particularly taken 
for the parson of a parish where the titlies 
are impropriated. 

VICE (in Smithery). An instrument 
used for holding fast any piece of iron which 
the artificer is working upon. 




yiCE (among Glaziers). A machine for 
drawing lead into flat rods for case win. 
dows. 

VICE. In the stead or tnm; hence the 
compounds vice-gerent, vice-admiral, &c. 

VICEADMIRAL. The second com- 
mander in a fleet ; the admiral who com- 
mands the second squadron in a fleet 

VICECHAMBERLAIN. The officer 
next to the chamberlain^ who acts in his 
stead. 

VICECHANCELLOR. An officer ap- 
pointed to assist the Lord Chancellor; io 
the Universities, the superior acting oflker, 
who performs the duties of the Chancellor. 

VICEGERENT. A governor acting with 
a delegated power. 

VICEROY. The lord lieutenant of a 
kingdom, as the Viceroy of Ireland. 

VICE VERSA. On the contrary, the 
side being turned or changed. 

VIDELICET, generaUy writtui Vii. 



That is, namely, 
ease attended with a fever, cou^Vi, aa^V VI ET ARMIS (in Law). By fbrce of 
ruoniDg at the nose *, thrush, a diadiari^'eX vniAv>fixva& Nsi vol 'vodiictment charging a 
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fbrdble and violent 'oommiarion of tres- 
paaa. 

VIGIL. The aeirice aaed in tlie Romish 
church on the nig^t preceding a holyday. 

VIGILS. Certain fasts preceding festi. 
vala. 

VIGNETTE. A frontispiece, or an orna- 
mental pictare fronting tiie title page. 

VILLAINS. Men of base and servile 
condition, who in the fendal times were 
immediately attached to the land, and 
boond to the lord to do services for him. 

VINCULUM (in Algebra). A mark or 

line drawn over a quantity, thus, a-t-6, 
denoting it to be one quantity. 

VINE. A plant that flonrishes most in 
warm countries, as Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
and France, where its cultivation forms a 
part of husbandry. It grows in those parts 
in the open fields, and is not suffered to 
rise much higher than gooseberry or cur- 
rant bushes. The fruit of the vine is there 
an important article of trade. 

VINEGAR. Wine or any other liquor 
exposed to the sun until it is become 
acid. 

VINEYARD. A place set apart foi the 
cultivation of t}ie vine. 

VIOL. A muscial stringed instmnent. 

VIOLET. A plant bearing a blue sweet 
scented flower; also the colour of the 
violet, or purple. 

VIOLIN. A common musical stringed 
instrument, which requires great skill in 
the peifurmer to make it agreeable. 
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VIRGO. The sixth sign of tbe eodiac, 
marked thus vji, and a constdlation con. 
taining from 32 to 110 stars, according to 
different authors. 

VIRTUOSO. One skilled in antiqae or 
natural curiosities; a lover of the liberal 
arts. 

VISCERA. The intestines. 

VIS INERTIiE. The power in bodies 
that are in a state of rest to resist any 
chai^ that is endeavoured to be made 
upon them to change their state. This, 
according to Newton, is implanted in all 
matter. 

VISCOUNT. A nobleman next in de- 
gree to an earL The first viscount was 
created in the reign of Henry VI. 

VISCOUNTS CORONET. Has nel- 
ther flowers nor points raised above the 
circle, like those of superior degree, but 
only pearls placed on the circle itself. 





VIOLONCELLO. A smaU bass viol. 

VIPER. An animal of tbe snake tribe, 
the bite of which is more or less venomous 
every where ; in hot countries it is almost 
instandy fatal. 




VISCUS. Any organ having an appro- 
priate use in the human body, as the 
liver, gaU, bladder, &c.; but particularly 
the intestines. 

VISION. The sensation in the brain 
produced by the rays of light passing or 
acting on the optic nerves of the eye. 

VISITATION (in Law). An act of jn- 
risdiction, whereby the bishop once in 
three years, and the archdeacon once 
every year, visits the churches within his 
diocess or district, to see that the discipline 
of tlie church is observed. 

VISITOR (in Law). An inspector into 
the government of a corporation. 

VISUAL ANGLE. An angle under 
which an object is seen. 

VISUAL POINT. A point in the hori- 
zontal line wherein all the ocular rays 
unite. 

VITAL AIR, now called Oxtgkn. 
The air of which the atmosphere is prin- 
cipally composed, which is essential to 
the support of life in animals and plants. 
VITAL FUNCTIONS. Those funcUons 
or faculties of the body on which lite 
immediately depends. 

VITREOUS HUMOUR. The peUucid 
body which fills the whole bulb of tbe 
eye behind the crystalline lens. 
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VITRIOL. A salt, of a very caustic 
taste. It is a sulphate generally foand in 
mines in a capillary state, or in a loose 
powdery efflorescence. The three princi- 
pal sorts are the green vitriol, copperas, 
or sulphate of iron; the blue vitriol, or 
sulphate of copper ; and the white vitriol, 
or sulphate of zinc 

VITRIOL. Oil op. Sulphuric acid. 

VITUS' DANCE, or St. Vrros' Dancb. 
A nervous disease accompanied with in- 
voluntary gesticulations. 

VIVA VOCE. By woitl of mouth. 

VIVIPAROUS. An epithet for animals 
which bring forth living young. 

ULCER. A purulent wound <»■ running 
sore. 

ULLAGE. A want oi measure in a 
cask. 

ULTIMATUM. The final conditions on 
which any party consents to treat for 
peace. 

ULTRAMARINE. The finest sort of 
blue paint, prepared from lapis lazuli. 

UMBEL. A sort of inflorescence like 
an umbrella. 

UMBELLATE One of the Linnaean 
natural orders, comprehending umbellife- 
rous plants, or those which have flowers in 
the form of an umbel, as fennel, dill, 
&c. 

UMBER. A dark yellow colour used 
in shading. 

UMBRELLA. A kind of screen held 
over the head to keep off the snn and 
rain. It was introduced into England at 
the close of the last century. 

UNA VOCE. With one voice, unani- 
mously. 

UNCTION. Anointing with consecrated 
oil, a practice among the Jews in conse- 
crating kings and priests; also still in use 
at coronations, and in the Romish church 
on different occasions. The anointing of 
persons who are on tlieir deathbed is 
called extreme unction. 

UNCTUOUS. OUy, or Uke an oint- 
ment 

UNDECAGON. A figure having eleven 
sides. 

UNDER SHERIFF. An assistant to 
the high sheriff. 

UNDERTAKERS. Persons who con- 
duct funerals. 

UNDERTAKING (in Law). An en- 
gagement to do a particular thing. 

UNDERWRITER. The person who 
undertakes to insure against losses at sea. 

l/NDULATION. The tremulous or vi- 
bntory motion in a liquid. 
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UNICORN. An animal said to have 
but one horn in the forehead. 

UNIFORMITY. One form of public 
worship, as prescribed by different sututes 
to be observed in England. 

UNION. The bringing of two countries 
under one form of government, as the 
Union of England and Scotland, and the 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland. 

UNISON. Unity of sound, mostly ap- 
plied to that wliich proceeds from differ- 
ent voices. 

UNIT. A figure expressing the number 
one. 

UNITARIANS. Those viho deny the 
divinity of our Saviour, and consequendy 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. 

UNIVALVE. A shell consisting of one 
valve or piece. 

UNIVERSITY. An instituUon estab- 
lished by public authority for the edudi- 
tion of youth in the liberal arts, and con- 
ferring degrees in the several faculties. 
It consists of several colleges under the 
government of a chancellor, vicechancel- 
lor, proctors, and beadles, besides die 
heads of the several houses, as in the uni- 
versities of Cambridge and Oxford. 

VOCAL MUSIC. Musical sounds pro- 
ceeding from the human voice ; also com- 
positions for the voice. 

VOCATIVE CASE. The fifth cai«e in 
Latin nouns. 

VOLATILE. An epithet for bodies that 
are apt to evaporate. 

VOLATILE ALKALIES. Ammonia 
and carbonic acid. 

VOLATILIZATION. The process by 
which bodies are resolved into air, 

VOLCANO. A burning mountain, such 
as Vesuvius, iEtna, and Hecla, in Europe ; 
wliich send forth flame, ashes, lava, stones, 
smoke, &c. 

VOLTAIC BATTERY. See Battbry. 

VOLUME (in Music). The compass of 
a voice from grave to acute. 

VOLUME (in Literature). A book, or 
any thing folded into the form of a Imok. 

VOLUNTARY (in Music). An extem- 
porary performance upon the organ, intro- 
duced as an incidental part of divine 
service. 

VOLUTE. A spiral scroll in the Ionic 
and Composite capitals. 

VOMICA. See Nux Vomica. 

VOWEL. A letter which affords a com- 
plete sound of itself. 

VOX POPULL The popular or uni- 
versal opinion. 
\ URANIUM. A newly discovered metal, 




URSA. The nime or (wo DDnbem 
aBDellalloiu, namely, Vat Maim and 
JiH Minor, Uie Great and Utile B»r. 



Ibr <he jaynHM «( . bdl 0( e!<eb«ee, 
T«k«ied cilhtr frrad the day of Ibt WU'l 
iKini accepted, nr fnun the diy of Itg 


mm tbe Gree 
VULTURE. 


UHnlic. 
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bits SoaUl a™ 


by Ibe UHge or euMom rfihe plaa. 




VSHEH (io Law). An officer wbn bu 






Ibe care ana dircution of Uie door of a 






court or hall. 
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rod before Ibe king at ibe feaat of Sl 
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USURY. The lakiDI more ilitel«t fOr 
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VULCAN. Hie HW of Jipiler and Jnni 



two Vs. ll wa) nut known 
Wl. GreeVi, or Roman., bring 



WACKE. An argUlawoni 

band In Derbyihlrr. 
NG. A itopple of I 



WAFER. Fane nude of III 



WAFER (Id tbe R 



WAGER OF lAW. A 







Il li nK4ily perfimned by Ibe parti 
(Dint with DKinirtd Vfft in cIrdcL 
WAPENTAKE. The Hme u ■ Hi 



WAT 
» df bii ofia, u Ike w 



WAKnHOTE.Tbt conrtDf 



WARUKOBK. A pUrc for kecpUg 
linhn ; iIk Ibt dotbn thEauehm. 
WARDROBE. Clue of tbl Ai 



WARKANT (In Lsh). 



WARItANT OP 



tppnr tDd plead for tdm. 
LANT, Puu (in Uie Navy). Ii 
uu«J by (tie admirally, anthoruiiig lA 

WAHBANTING(unMis 



VV AS H INGCuDonl GoUimllfai). Dnw- 
iv ASKING (uiinDg PaiDUn). CoIdv- 



WASTE-LANDS. Such u are doi in 
WATUU (in Ibe NiTy> IIif ipue uC 
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WATCH (in the Police). Persons ap- 
pointed to gaard the streets or particular 
places at nighL 

WATCH. A small portable machine, 
constmcted with wheels, that serves to 
show the hoar of the day. A watch con. 
sists of a spiral steel spring, which is the 
moving power; the barrel, a brass box 
for receiving the spring when coiled up; 
the worm-wheel, which is tnmed roimd 
by a worm ; the fasee, which receives the 
chain when the watch is wound np ; the 
ratchet wheel, at the lower end of the 
fnsee; the great wheel, which has forty- 
eight teeth ; the centre wheel, which has 
fifry-foar teeth ; the third wheel, which has 
forty .eight teeth; the centrate wheel, which 
has forty-eight teeth; and the balance 
wheel, which has fifteen teeth : besides the 
arbour of the balance wheel, called the 
verge, and the two pallets belonging to 
this arbour, &c 

WATCH-GLASS. Hour and half-hoar 
glasses of sand, employed on board vessels 
to measure the period of the watch. 
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WATCHMAKER. One who pats toge- 
tiier the different parts of a watch, so as 
to make the whole machine act. 

WATER. A simple substance is the 
opinion of the ancients, and one of the 
five elements. It is now considered as a 
compound fluid consisting of two gases, 
hydrogen gas and oxygen gas. 

WATER (among Lapidaries). The loMre 
of precious stones. 

WATER (among Mannfiictorers). A 
Instre imitating waves, set on silks, mo- 
hair, &c 

WATER (among Farriers). A filthy 
hamonr israing flmm a wound in a horse. 

WATER.BAlLIFP(in Uw). Anofficer 
ia seaport towns who searches ships, and 
in London has particular charge of tlw 
fish brought to market. 

WATERCOLOURS. Cokwrs made of 
water instead of oiU The principal of the 
water-colours are as follow: White— Ce- 
ruse, while lead, Spanish white, flake white, 
spodium: Black— Burnt cherry atones, 
ivory black, lamp black: Crreea — Green 
bice, green verditer, graas green, sap green. 



verdigrise distilled : Blue- Sanders blue, 
terre blue, blue verditer, indigo litmas, 
smalt, Prussian blue, light blue, ultrama- 
rine, blue bice : Brown — Spanish brown, 
Spanish liquorice, umber, bistre, terra de 
Sienna burnt and unbnrnt: Red — Native 
cinnabar, burnt ochre, Indian red, red lead, 
minium, lake, vermilion, carmine, red ink, 
Indian lake : Yellow — English ochre, gall 
stones, gamboge, masticot, ochre de lace, 
orpiment, Roman ochre, Dutch pink, saf- 
fron water, -king's yellow, gold yeUow, 
French berries. 

WATERrCOURSE. Any natural or 
artificial stream of water, as a river, a 
canal, and the like. 

WATER-LEVEL. A kind of level used 
in agriculture fbr finding the level of roads 
or grounds by means of a surface of water 
or other fluid, founded on the principle 
that water always finds its own level. It 
consists of a long wooden trough, as repre- 
sentisd underneath, which, being filled with 
water, shows the line of leveL 




WATERMAN. One who plies with a 
boat npon a river. The company of water- 
men was incorporated in the reign of 
Philip and Mary. 

WATERMARK. The utmost Umit of 
the rise of the flood. 

WATERMARK. The mark visible in 
paper, which is made in the mannfactoring 
of it 

WATERrSPOUT. An aqueous meteor, 
most fk«qaently observed at sea, rising at 
first in the form of a small cloud, which 
afterwards enlarges, and, assuming the 
shape of a cylinder or cone, emits than- 
der, lightning, as also rain and hail, in 
such quantitiea as to inundate vessels, and 
overset trees, houses, and every tiling else 
which comes in its way. 

WATERMILL. A mill that is put in 
motion by means of water. 

WATERrWHEEL. An engine for rais 
ing water oat of a welL 

WATERWORKS. AU kinds of mv 
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WHI 

WEDNESDAY. Th* ftmnh d>y pT Ibe 

WEEK. A dtriaioa compilriBC itna 
■yi. Rny-lwo w«ki makr ttw year. 
WEEPKRS. P1«H or while c:imbric. 

WEIGHT (Id Heduiuci). Any thin) 

WEIGHT (IB ComnHm). Any body 



of wclg^ an admlned Id EogUul, 
umdy, Tmy wtl(lu ud BvoiidnpHi 
wtight. 
WELD. A KTt or brrb Hut erows in 



in dycliif britU yelloir mid leiDaa 



WELL. A bolt di 



weU pn^Ki^y so called, bat vrben die wttcr 
■ . ralKd by meiD! of ■ pnmp, ll i> cdltd 

WEST. Oncorihe tbdrcaidisal polDB 
r the hoiuon, at wblch (he uu seli. 

WHALE. A huge anboil tbat Inhibit! 
•e Arctic ten. aikd U said l» nwa»re 
awUlDeifroiDNItolMleet. TbeblnlilKr 
rtbt whale coDtaliu die oil, which is u 

I Ok upper Jaw yield what li oUhI 



WHARF, or Qi 

1 the shore of a i 
WHEAT. A VI 
-ead I< Diidc. 
WHEEL. One of Ibe n 



le (rain, of which 



'WKVB.\£W1\. An eihjy « 



WHIRLWIND. An eicHdlngly npM I nun <lc 

w.y for HmK lime. 

WHISFERING GALLERIES. PLictt 
wUch, like ihe gallerj In Si. F 
tbednli by Iheir pecaLiBr cor 
«iut>]e uy one who whispen on 
op the one Bide 10 be beint by ■ jKnon 



WHITE. Atoloormppotedby Newton 
WHITE LEAD. The ml ofleid 



WHITSUNDAY. 

Christian cbnreb, lbs 

WICKLIFFITES. The 
John Wlcklia^i, »bo «» 
of Rome, iDd prepared 



WINSBOVND. An epilhet fbr ■ oUp 

WINDLASS. A kindofcniH by which 
grtn weigbU are railed, u gnu, Honei, 
Ac inio a Tenel. 

WINDMILL. A mlU Ihil 1> put In 





CluiKellor In Ibt 



Y, (be iwcnty-thlnl letter or the iJpliibet, 
Hood 19 I nDPienl Kn- 110; ind with ■ 
line oier it thni, f . [<)r IMMMKI. 

YACHT. A muU aUp wllh one deck, 
curying hmr, ei^, or twelie (bhi, ind 
thirty ur tony men. They are in jciKrti 
emijoyed *H veueli ot Kate 




YAH. An Indian tree, the ftnlt of wUdi 
YARD. A long mewnre contilDlng 



YARD (In SUpbnlktlng). A Ioa| ple« 
r ttmber vufKoded Dpcm the jnuu of a 
lip to eitend tiK aJla to IIk Hind. 

YARD-ABU. Iliii half of ilK yvd 



YEOUAN On I^w). Tbe flm d< 



>r North America. It U 




ZENITH. The vertical point of Ihe 

lieaveDi, 90 depwa diHinl from the bv- 

ZBOLITHB. A Krt Df arjaiueau 



liot iiltle <!lther of miJleiblllly or duclilily. 
Specific gravity, MM. 

ZODIAC. An ImiElnvy bell Id dw 
buvenB, In Ac middle of which ii Ac 
edlpdc or tnn't pad), II hai iIk Iwelv- 



ZOOLOGY. That branch of natural hla. 
toty which Iriiti of anlnuU. HutwhliA 
(reata of qnadnipedd la alio called b^ thb 
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ZOOLOGY. 



general name of soology, to distingaish it ; 
flrom ornithology, whicli treats of birds; 
ichthyology, which treats of fishes; ento- 
mology, which treats of insects; helmin- 
thology, wliich treats of worms ; erptology, 
which treats of creeping things. 

General zoology comprehends the whole 
animal kingdom, as this class of natural 
objects is styled by Linnaeus. It is divided 
into six classes ; these classes are sabdivided 
into orders, and the orders into genera, and 
the genera into species. 

The first class, Mammalia, comprehends 
seven orders, namely, the primates, bmta, 
ferae, glires, pecora, belloinae, and cete. 
Under the Primates are four genera, name, 
ly, homo, man; simia, the ape, baboon, 
and monkey; lemur, the lemur; vesper- 
tilio, the bat. Of the Bruta there are the 
following genera, namely, bradypus, the 
sloth; myrmecophaga, the ant-eater ; dasy- 
pus, the armadillo; rhinoceros, the rhino- 
ceros; sokotyro; elephas, the elephant; 
trichechns, the morse and walrus, and the 
manis. The Ferae consist of ten genera, 
namely, phoca, the seal; canis, the dog, 
the wolf, the fox, and the hyaena; felis, 
the lion, tiger, leopard, tiger-cat, the lynx, 
and the cat ; viverra, the weasel, the shank, 
the civet, the genet, and the fitchet ; mus- 
tela, the otter, the marten, the ferret, the 
polecat, the ermine, and the stoat ; ursns, 
the bear, the badger, the racoon, and the 
glutton ; didelpbis, the opossum, the mar- 
mose, the phalanger, and the kanguroo; 
talpa, the mole; sorex, the shrew; erina- 
cens, the hedgehog. The Glires consist of 
' histrix, the porcupine; cavia, the cavy; 
castor, the beaver; mus,the rat, mnsk-rat, 
and the mouse; arctomys, the marmot; 
sciurus, the squirrel ; myoxus,the dormouse ; 
dipus, the jerboa ; lepus, the harJe and the 
rabbit ; and the hyrax. The Pecora con- 
sist of camelus, the camel and the llama; 
moschus, the musk ; cervus, the stag, the 
deer, the mouse or elk; camelopardalis, 
the camelopard or giraffe; antilopus, the 
antelope ; capra,the goat; ovis, the sheep; 
and bos, the ox. The Belluinae consist of 
equus, the horse, the ass, and the mule; 
hippopotamus, the river-horse ; tapir, the 
tapir ; and sus, the hog. The Cetae consist 
of monodon, the monodon; balaena, the 
whale; physeter, the cachelot; delphinus, 
the porpoise, the dolphin, and the grampus. 

The second class, Aves, is divided into 

six orders, namely,accipitres,picae,anseres, 

grallx, gallinae, and passeres. The Accipi- 

fres consist of four genera, namely, vultur, 

the vulture and the condur ; fa\co,\Yie e%^e, 

the kite, the bu'///ard, live falcon, anA Vke 



hawk; strix, the owl; lanius, the shrike, 
the butcher-bird, and the woodchat The 
Picae consist of the following genera, 
namely, ramphastos, the toucan ; momotus, 
the motmot ; psittacus, the parrot, the ma- 
caw, the parroquet, the cockatoo, and the 
lory; bnceros, the hornbill; crotuphaga, 
the ani ; glaucopis, the wattle-bird ; corvus, 
the crow, the rook, the raven, the jackdaw, 
and the jay ; coracoas, the roller; oriolus, 
the oriole ; gracula, the grackle ; paradisea, 
the bird of paradise; buceo, the barbet; 
trogon, the curucui; cncnlus, the cuckoo; 
yurex,the wryneck ; picus,the woodpecker; 
sitta, the nuthatch; todns, the toddy; alcedo, 
the kingfisher; galbala, the jacama; me- 
rops, the bee-eater; upupa, the hoopoe; 
certhia, the creeper; ti-ochilus, the hum- 
ming-bird ;'buphaga; and scythrops. The 
Anseres consist of anus, the swan, the 
goose, the duck, the shoveler, and the teal; 
mergns, the merganser, the goosander, the 
dnnn-diver, and the smew ; alca, the ank 
or razorbill; apterodytes, the penguin; pro- 
cellaria, the petrd>; diomedea, the alba- 
tross or man-of-war bird; pelicanns, the 
pelican, the cormorant, the shag, the crane, 
the gennet, and the booby; plotus, the 
darter; phaeton, the tropic bird ; colymbas, 
the guillemot, the diver, and the grebe; 
larus, the gull, and the tarrock or kittiwake; 
sterna, the tern ; rynchops, the skinmier. 
The Grallae consist of the phoenicopteros, 
the flamingo ; platalea, the spoonbill ; pa- 
lamedea, the screamer; mycteria, the ja- 
bira ; cancroma, the boatbill ; scopns, tiie 
umbre; ardea, the heron, the crane, the 
stork, and the bittern ; tantalus, the ibis ; 
corrira, the courier; scolopax, the curlew, 
the whintril, the snipe, the woodcock, the 
god wit, and the red-shank ; tringa, the 
sandpiper, the phalarop, and the pnrre; 
charadrius, the plover and the dotterel; 
recurvirostra, the avocet ; haematopus, the 
sea-pie or pied oyster, and the catdier; 
glarcola, the pratincole; fUica, the galli- 
nule, the moorhen, and the coot ; vaginalis 
the sheath-bill : parra, the jacama ; rallns, 
the rail, the crake or land-rail, the brook- 
ouzel or water-rail, and the soree ; psophii, 
the trumpeter. The Gallinae consist of the 
olis, the bustard ; stmthio, the ostrich ; snd 
the cadsowary or emen; didns, the dodo; 
pavo, (he peacock; meleagris, the turkey: 
penelope, the gnam and the yacow ; crux, 
the curassow; phasianaay the pbeanat; 
numidia, the pintado or gaioea-hen; te> 
trao, the grouse, the moorcock, the par- 
tridge, the quail, and the tinamon. Tbf 
Y^Aseres consist of colnmba, the pigeon, 
\\i'& tvci^Av««,^«.V&ttIe-dove,&c; alanda, 
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the lark ; starnns, the stare or starling, and 
the crake or water-oazel; turdns^the thrash, 
the fieldfare, the blackbird, and the ring- 
ouzel; ampelis, the chatterer; colius, the 
coly; ioxia, the grossbe^k, the crossbill, 
and the hawfinch; emberiza, the banting; 
tanagra, the tanager; fringilla, the finch, 
the chaffinch, the siskin, the red pole, the 
linnet, the twite, and the sparrow ; phyto- 
toma, the phytotoma; mnscicapa, the fly- 
catcher ; motacilla, the wagtail or warbler, 
the nightingale, the hedge-sparrow, the 
wren, the white-throat, the wheat-ear, and 
the red-start; pipra, the minnakin; pams, 
the titmoase; hinindo, the swallow and 
the swift; caprimulgus, the goatsucker. 

Amphibia, the third class, is divided into 
two orders, namely, reptilia, reptiles; and 
serpentes, serpents. The Reptilia consist 
of the following genera, namely, testado, 
the tortoise and the turtle ; rana, the toad, 
the frog, and tlie natterjack; draco, the 
flying dragon; lacerta, the crocodile, the 
alligator, the lizard, the guana, tlie newt, 
the salamander, the chameleon, and the 
eft ; syren, the syren. The Serpentes con- 
sist of crotelus, the rattle-snake ; boa, the 
boa constrictor; coluber, the viper and 
the asp ; anguis, the snake and the blind- 
worm; achrocordus, the warled snake; 
the amphisboena; and caecilia. 

Pisces, the fourth class, is divided into 
sixorder8,namely,apodal jugular, thoracic, 
abdominal, branchiostegous, chondropteri- 
gious. The Apodal order contains the fol- 
lowing genera, namely, mnraena, the eel ; 
anarhicas,the wolf-fish; xiphias,the sword- 
fish ; ammodytes, the launce ; gymnotus, 
ophidium ; stromatens ; stylephorus, &c. 
The jngidar order contains the following 
genera, namely, callionymus,the dragonet; 
trachinus, the sting-bull or weaver; gadus, 
the cod -fish, bib, whiting, coal-fish, hake, 
barbot,and rockling; blennius,the blenny, 
&c. The Thoracic order contains the fol- 
lowing genera : echineis, the sucking-fish ; 
gobius, the goby; coitus, the bull-head, 
father-lasher, and millerVdittmb ; zeus, the 
John-doree; pleuronectes, the flounder, 
plaice, dab, sole, smeardab, pearl, and tur- 
bot ; sparus, the gilt-head and the pudding- 
fish; labrus, the wrasse, goldfinny, the 
camber, and the cook; perca, the perch, 
basse, luflfo, black-fish, and squirrel-fish; 
seomber, the mackerel, thnnny, scad, and 
yellow-tail; trigla, the gurnard, piper, tub- 
fi»h, &c. The Abdominal order contains 
the following genera, namely, cobitis, the 
ioche and the mud-fish ; salmo, the salmon, 
trout, salmon-trout, bull-trout, charr, smelt, 
gnrniad, and lavaret; fistnlaria,the tobftcco- 



pipe-fish ; esox, the pike and gar-fish ; mu- 
gel, the mullet ; excocoetus, the flying-fish ; 
dupea, the herring, pilchard, sprat, shad, 
and anchovy; cyprinus, the carp, barbel, 
gudgeon, tench, goid-fi8h,dace, roach, bleak, 
bream, minnow, graining, &c. The Bran- 
chiostegous order contains the following 
genera : tetrodon, the sun-fish ; syngnathus, 
the pipe-fish and needle-fish ; lophius, the 
fishing-frog, and angler or frog-fish, &c. 
The Chondropterigious order contains the 
following genera, namely, accipenser, the 
sturgeon; chimiexa, the sea-monster ; squa* 
lus, the shark, dog-fish, tope, sea-fox, and 
angel-fish ; pristis, the saw-fish ; raia, the 
ray, skate, thomback; petromyzon, the 
lamprey and the pride; gastrobranchus, 
the hag or hag-fish. 

Insecta, the fifth class, is divided into 
seven orders, namely, coleoptera, hemip- 
tera, lepidoptera, neuroptera, hymenop- 
tera, diptera, and aptera. The order Co- 
leoptera contains the following genera, 
namely, scarabseus, the beetle; dermestes, 
the leather-eater ; ptinus, the deathwatch ; 
forficula, the earwig ; lampyris, the fire-fly ; 
hydrophilus, the water-clock, &c. The or- 
der Hemiptera contains blatta, the cock- 
roach ; gryllus, the locust, grasshopper, and 
cricket ; fulgora, the lantern-fly ; notonecta, 
the boat-fly ; nepa, the water-scorpion ; ci- 
mex, the bug ; aphis, the plant-louse ; coccus, 
the cochineal, &c. The order Lepidoptera 
contains papUio, the butterfly ; sphinx, the 
hawk-moth ; phalaena, the moth. The order 
Neuroptera contains libellula, the dragon- 
fly ; ephemera, the day fly ; myrmeleon, 
the lion-ant, &c. The order Hymenoptera 
contains cynips, the gall-fly ; teuthredo, the 
saw-fly ; sirex, the tailed wasp ; ichneumon, 
the ichneumon; chrysis, the golden fly; 
vespa, the wasp; apis, the bee; formica, 
the ant or emmet, &c. The order Diptera 
contains ostrus, the gad-fly and breeze; 
tipula, the crane-fly ; musca, the fly; cnlex, 
the gnat; bombylius, the bumblebee, &c 
The order Aptera contains podura, the 
spring-tail; terroes, the white ant; pedico- 
lus, the louse and crab4ouse ; acarus, the 
tick, harvest-bug, and itch-mite; aranea, 
the spider ; scorpio, the scorpion ; cancer, 
the crab, lobster, prawn, shrimp, and squill; 
pulex, the flea, &c. 

The sixth class. Vermes, is divided into 
five orders, namely, intestina, moUusca, 
testacea, zoophytes, and inftisoria. The- 
order Intestina contains the following ge- 
nera, namely, fasciola, the gourd-worm or 
fluke ; taenia, the tape-worm ; godius, the 
hair-worm ; lumbricus, the earth-worm, the 
dew-wormi and the lug; hirsndo, the leech; 
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and sipaiicaliia> the tube-worm, Sk, The 
onler MoUoaca Gootains lapUaia, the sea- 
hare; doria, the iea4eiiion; actinia, the 
aea^aisy, lea^narigold, and lea-camation ; 
aepia, the CQttle4kflh ; asteria*, tiie ctar-fiah 
and lea^tar ; echinus, tlie aea-arcfain, See. 
The order Testacea contains lepas, die 
aooni^hell; area, the ark; conns, the cone; 
turbo, tlie wreath ; helix, the snail ; halio- 
tis, tfcKe sea-ear ; dentalium, tlie tooth-shdl; 
ostrea, the oyster; cardinin, the cockle; 
niytilns,the mossel; argonaata, the saUor; 
bnocinam, the whelk, &c The order Zoo- 
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phjrtes contains spongia, the spoi^e; isis, 
the coral; hydra, the polype; tnbipora, 
the tabipore, &c. The order Inftiaoria 
contains the genera vorticella, monas, vol- 
vox, goniom, &c. 

ZOOPHYTES. An order of animals in 
tiie Linmean system under the class Yermei, 
comprehending sach as hold a medium be- 
tween animals and vegetables. Most of the 
Eoophytes, like plants, take root and grow 
up into stems; but they differ fkt>m plants 
inasmuch as they are furnished with sen- 
sation and spontaneous motion. 
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